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THE FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF PERICLES 


Many eminent foreign scholars have investigated the principles on which 
Athens conducted her Public Finance during the ascendancy of Pericles, but 
the subject has been strangely neglected in England, and no apology is perhaps 
required for drawing attention to its importance and for suggesting certain 
considerations which appear to the writer fatal to some views which have been 
widely accepted. Competent writers have come to such different conclusions 
that certainty is probably unattainable, but it is hoped that the theory pro- 
pounded in this paper may be regarded as consistent with the admittedly 
scanty evidence. Finance did not interest Thucydides, who omits such impor- 
tant facts as the transference to Athens of the treasury of the League and the 
increase of the during the Archidamian War. The inscriptions, though 

invaluable, are frequently so badly mutilated that they lend themselves to very 
different interpretations. Under these conditions dogmatism is obviously 
inadmissible.^ 

It seems certain that in the period under consideration the domestic 
revenues of Athens were administered by the KwXaKperai, pre-Solonian officials 
whose activities can be traced till the period of the Sicilian Expedition, and who 
were abolished either in 411 or after the faU of Athens.^ Most, if not all, of the 
monies derived from sources unconnected with the League were paid to them 
and disbursed by them, doubtless under the supervision of the ^ovXi]. Refer- 
ences in Aristophanes connect them with the hiKaarifch^; fxiaOo^y and the 
statement of the scholiast that they provided the funds required for religious 
purposes is confirmed by inscriptions ; thus they pay the salary of the priestess 
of Athena Nike and bear the expense of the publication of the decree concerning 
Eleusinian first-fruits.^ They possibly contributed to the costs of the statue 
of Athena Promachos, ^ though they do not seem to be concerned wdth the 
greater works wliich followed. The sums wffiich they administered must have 
been considerable, but there is no reason to think that they accumulated any 
reserve, or that the Athenian people consented to pay heavier taxes than w^ere 
necessary to meet current expenditure. Just as the Romans abolished direct 
taxation after the conquest of Macedonia, so the Athenians during the period 
of their apxv paid only indirect taxes, nor is there any evidence that an el(T<j>opd 
was actually imposed before the crisis of the year 428.^ Any savings were 
made at the expense of the allies and not of the Athenian 


1 I wish to thank Mr. M. N. Tod, Fellow 
of Oriel College, for some valuable refer- 
ences to the recent literature of the subject. 

2 Wilamowitz, Ar, und Ath, I. p. 52 ; 
Meyer, Forschungen, II. pp. 136-T. 

3 Dittenberger, Sylloge^, 63, 83, cf. 93. 


* Dinsmoor in A.J.A. XXV. (1921), pp. 
118 f. 

^ Thuc. iii. 19. For the possibility of 
an elffcpopd before this, see Oitt.® 91, 1. 47, 
which has been wrongly taken by Bannier 
to prove that this part of the decree is 
later than 428. 
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The question is a much harder one when we turn to consider the administra- 
tion of the funds received by Athens from the members of the Delias I^eague. 
What was the real significance of the transference of the treasury from Delos 
to Athens, and what wete the relations between the "Kk\r)voTafiLai and the 
Ta^Lai TMV Up&v ')(^prffjbdT(ov ^AOrjvaia^ ? In view of the importance of the 
evidence which can be derived from the so-called Psephisma of Callias ® it is 
necessary to begin by considering the date which should be assigned to this 
document. 

On this subject there is very great divergence in the views of recent 
writers. To take the chief authorities only, Meyer, Busolt and De Sanctis 
hold that the whole inscription is one decree or two almost contemporaneous 
decrees, which should be dated before the Pelopoimesian War in 438 or 434. 
Cavaignac, Francotte, and Bannier agree that the first part belongs to some such 
date, but wish to date the second part about the year 418, when the Athenians 
had to some extent replaced the money borrowed during the Archidamian War, 
and were looking forward to a possible recurrence of a period of borrowing. 
In the second edition of his Griechische Geschichte Beloch clings to the old theory 
of Boeckh, which Kirchhofi was supposed to have disproved, that the whole 
decree concerns the period after the Peace of Nicias."^ 

The first part of the decree records that, as 3000 talents have been deposited 
on the Acropolis in accordance with a resolution of the people, it remains to 
ascertain the amount of the debt owing to ‘ the other gods ’ and to establish 
a board of rapilac reov dWctyv Oewv on the model of the rapLiac ri}? Oeov 
^to administer the united treasury of the other gods in the Opisthodomos. 
Now, as is well known, ofiicials bearing the former title existed as early as 429 
from whom sums were borrowed during the Archidamian War,® and it is pure 
sophistry on the part of Beloch ® to attempt to show that our inscription merely 
prescribes an increase in their number and a change in the method of selection. 
01 vvv rapilaij who are mentioned in the inscription, are obviously not 
rapLiai rdv aWfov Oediv but treasurers of the separate sanctuaries, whose 
funds are now to be combined. 

These considerations prove conclusively that the first part of the decree 
must be dated before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. As regards the 
second part, whether it is a separate decree or a continuation of the first, there 
seem to be almost equally strong reasons for placing it in the same period. The 
final clause enacts that the sacred treasures are to be inventoried, and this we 
know was done from the year 434.^^ Though in the extant inventories a few 
objects are entered as daraOpia, a committee of all the surviving rapuai 


* I.G, I. 32; Hicks and Hill, 49; Hitt.® 
91. 

’ Meyer, Forschungen II., pp. 89 f. Busolt, 
Gr. Gesch.y III. i., pp. 216 f. He Sanctis, 
Atthis, pp. 486 f . Cavaignac, Histoire Finan- 
ciere (TAthenes, pp. 104, 138. Francotte, 
Les finances des cites grecques, pp. 200 f. 
Bannier, Ehein, Mus., LXX. (1915), pp. 
397 f. Beloch, Gr. Gesch^ II. ii., pp. 344 f. 


Cf. Levi in Atti della r. Accad. di Torino, 
LVI. (1921), pp. 113 f. 

8 1,G, I. 195, 273; Michel, Recueil, No. 
561. 

® Op. cit., p. 347. 

10 I.G. I. 117 f. 

11 This seems the probable meaning of 
ai TCTTopes apxai, ai ihlSo<rav ael rhv \6yoy 
TlavaOvvaiwv 4s UavaBiiuaia. 
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would not •be required for such a trifling duty as that of weighing them. A 
more serk)ift objection to the date which is suggested is based on the clause 
which enacts that a vote of indemnity {aheia) should^ be necessary for any 
proposal to borrow more than 10.000 drachmae from the monies of Athena. 
Now the formula '\{rT}(f)icra/jLevov rov hi^fjLov rrjp aSeiap first occurs in our 
record of the siuns borrowed during the period beginning in 418/^ and this 
fact has led some to conclude that the decree of Callias had recently been passed. 
It is true that the formula is absent from the inscriptions recording the loans 
incurred for the operations against Samos in 440 and at Corcjora in 433/^ but 
the first of these is earlier than the date suggested for the decree of Callias, and 
the second is so near to it that possibly the new regulation had not come into 
force. Again, the absence of the formula in the record of the loan does not 
prove that no vote of indemnity had been passed, and is not nearly enough to 
justify us in gmng a date to the decree of Callias which is not supported by other 
considerations. General acceptance has been found for AVilhelm’s readings of 
the mutilated opening of the second part of the decree, according to which there 
is a mention of expenditure of money on the Propylaea, which must have been 
completed long before 418. It seems then that the balance of e\ddence is in 
favour of the view which has been put forward and that we may use both parts 
of the decree to illustrate the financial history of Athens before the Peloponnesian 
War.i^ 

In considering the finance of Pericles it is not perhaps necessary to go 
further back than the decade 460-450, the period of the so-called First Pelopon- 
nesian War, during which the ambition of Athens reached its highest point. 
How were the expenses met which the Athenian state incurred when, as the 
well-known inscription records, she was fighting ' in Cyprus, Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Halieis, Aegina, Megara in the same year ' ? It is tempting to apply to this 
period the fairly full information which we possess about the war which Thucydides 
narrates, and to assume that then as later the operations were financed partly 
out of income and partly out of borrowings from temple fimds. But Cavaignac’s 
protest against this assumption seems to be justified. He notes that 
" instructive errors would be committed if we tried to estimate the cost of certain 
modern wars from the cost of others nearer our time ; thus the Boer War cost 
England more than four times what the Franco-German War cost Germany.^ 
It is possible that the earlier war was comparatively cheap ; it is not certain 
that hoplites as yet received pay, and sailors probably received less than later 
in the century. Again, in these wars Athens had the assistance of important 
allies. When Boeotia was conquered at Oenoph\i:a, no was imposed, 

but she was required to render Athens military assistance. Similarly Athens 


Hicks and Hill, 70 ; Ditt.® 94 ; 
jVIichel, 563. 

12 J.G. I. 177, 179; Hicks and Hill, 53. 
Ditt.2 72 . Cf. Busolt, pp. 218 f. 

11 Epi graphical considerations prove that 
the surviving copy of the inscription was 
made after the Peace of Nicias. This is not, 
however, an insuperable objection to the 


date proposed, as it may have been con- 
sidered desirable to reassert the principles 
which the decree lays down. There is a 
similar difficulty about the decree con- 
cerning Eleusinian first fruits. (Ditt.® 83. 
Cf. Busolt, III. i., pp. 474 f.) 

12 Hicfks and Hill, 26. Ditt.® 43. 

1® Op, c//., p. 69. 
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was helped in her campaigns by contingents from Phocis, Achaea, and Argos, 
who no doubt paid their own expenses. It seems then unnecessai^^ to assume 
that the financial burden which fell on Athens at this period was ^ very heavy 
one. More important, however, than these a priori considerations is the fact 
that when the treasury of the League came to Athens in 454 it contained a very 
considerable sum of money. It is highly improbable that so long as the Delian 
League possessed a reserve Athens would meet the expenses of her wars by 
borrowing, as it is often supposed that she did, from the temple-treasuries of 
Attica, even if we admit what has with good reason been questioned, that at 
this date these treasuries contained considerable sums of money in addition to 
sacred objects. That the wars waged by Athens in the ^ fifties ’ were waged 
by her as head of the League is proved by the evidence of the quota lists, that 
on the conclusion of the five-years truce in 450 a very considerable reduction 
was made in the amount of the It is impossible to state even approxi- 

mately the number of talents which were brought to Athens in 454. Diodorus’ 
figure (8000-10,000 talents) is far too high, and among modern writers Cavaignac 
suggests 3000 and Beloch 1500-2000 talents.^® But this controversy does not 
affect the main point. If even the smallest of these sums was still at Delos 
in 454, I cannot believe that Athens had recourse to the sacred monies of her 
own deities. As has often been pointed out, even the immensely wealthy 
temple of Delphi seems to have possessed no large sums of ready money, and 
had to appeal to the generosity of the Greek world when much expenditure was 
contemplated.^® The temple treasuries of Attica during the Peloponnesian 
War were principally composed of funds which the state itself had contributed, 
but the situation was quite other thirty years earlier, when the deities were 
dependent on their private resources. 

Strong objections can then be brought against Meyer’s theory, which rests 
on the assumption that the 3000 talents which, according to the Psephisma 
of CaUias, had been deposited on the Acropolis shortly before the Peloponnesian 
War represent a repayment of what had been borrowed from Athena during 
the earher period of hostilities less the contributions which had been made to 
the buildings. Firstly it is extremely improbable that between 460 and 450 the 
goddess possessed the enormous sum which on this theory she is supposed to 
have lent to the Athenian state, and, secondly, there is no need to assume such 
borrowings in view of the undoubted existence of a considerable reserve in the 
League treasury at Delos. As Meyer himself points out,^ the 3000 talents which 
have been deposited on the Acropolis are not spoken of as a debt to Athena, 


Thuc. i. 111. 

1® The Strassburg papyrus {Anonymtis 
Argentinensis) has been interpreted by 
Keil as stating that 5000 talents came to 
Athens from Delos in 450/49. But it is 
quite uncertain whether Delos is mentioned, 
and Wilcken thinks that the reference is 
to the reserve in the year 431 /O. {Hermea, 
XLII, p. 390). 

1® The reference in Thuc. i. 121, 143 


to ra €p /col OXv^nia as 

a possible source of revenue to the Pelo- 
ponnesians suggests that by 431 consider- 
able sums had accumulated in these 
temples, but this wealth may not have 
consisted of specie. In the sixth century 
Greeks all over the world were asked to 
contribute to the building of the temple ; 
V. Herod, ii. 180. 

Op. ciL, pp. 104 f. 
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althotigli* tffe projected pajment to ‘ the other gods ’ is definitely referred to as 
ra ra 6<f)€L\6/ji€va, All that can be gathered from the decree is 

that in view of possible contingencies the state had arranged for the accumula- 
tion of a large reserve in the hands of the rajutat Oeov, who from the 
time of Solon had been regarded as regular magistrates of the community. 

AVhat are we to suppose was the effect of the transfer to Athens of the 
treasury of the League in 454? It is clear that since the (popo^ had been 
assessed by Aristides the revenue had been more than sufficient to cover the 
outgoings, supplemented as it doubtless was by considerable booty. Even 
after the disastrous Egyptian expedition there still remained a surplus amount- 
ing possibly to several thousand talents. The one undoubted fact about the 
disposition of this money after its arrival in Athens is the payment to Athena 
of an aTrapxv of one mina per talent. What does this imply? Some 
writers have been inclined to see in the payment of the quota primarily a means 
of making clear to the allies that the funds of the League were not regarded as 
belonging to Athens or her guardian deity. If the quota was paid to Athena, 
the remaining of the annual (p6po^ was obviously not her property. 
^Vhat then was done with the considerable surpluses which must have accumu- 
lated during the years of comparative peace which followed the transference of 
the treasury? Francotte imagines that the monies on the Acropolis were 
placed in various chests according to their origin. One chest contained the 
reserve proper, another the revenue for the current year, another any surpluses 
from previous years which had not yet been incorporated in the reserve. Accord- 
ing to this theory the airapxv would be paid into one ‘ caisse,’ the rest of 
the League funds into another. 

Now is it necessary to suppose that because the airapxn was regularly 
paid to Athena, she received nothing else from the funds of the League ? It 
is surely quite possible that the 'EWT/j/ora/itat of each year, after treating 
the uTrapx^ as a first charge on their annual revenue, paid out of the remainder 
the expenses incurred in the course of the year, and at the end of the year 
incorporated any surplus in the lepa ^pyj/xara, which had already received 
the uTrapx^* Athena could, so to speak, count on a fixed dividend^ but she 
might receive in addition a bonus, if the year had been one of peace and prosperity. 
On the other hand, if a crisis arose involving the state in heav}^ expenditure, 
she was expected to make advances to the government on the understanding 
that interest would be reckoned on the loan and the sums borrowed would be 
repaid at the earliest possible moment. 

It is, I think, generally agreed that at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War there was no state reserve on the Acropolis other than the teynple reserve, 
to which Thucydides refers in a well-knovm passage.-^ Cavaignac assumes 
that shortly before 440, after the removal by ostracism of Pericles’ opponent, 
Thucydides son of IVIilesias, Athena received ‘ une donation vraiment imperiale ’ 
in the form of a gift of the whole state reserve amounting to about 6000 talents. 


See the story in Pint. Cimon^ 9. 

Cavaignac, p. 61 ; Francotte, 
p. 166; Levi, p. 117, 


22 Op, cit.^ p. 163. 
2^ II. 13. 3. 

23 Op, cit., p. 93. 
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Francotte seems to t hink that frmn time to time money was transferrSd from one 
chest to another, from J:he state reserve to the reserve proper, the lej^a 

deov, and an instance of such a transference he finds in the first part of 
the Psephisma of Callias. It does not, however, appear to be necessary to 
suppose that any monies were administered by the ra/juai t ^9 Oeov other 
than those which were definitely incorporated in the temple funds and regarded 
as ' sacred/ The Psephisma of Callias does not prove the contrary. At some 
uncertain date it had been decreed that 3000 talents were to be deposited in 
the reserve on the Acropolis. Year by year the ' EWrfvorafiLat had paid in 
as large a sum as possible, keeping a record of the amount, and at the date of 
the decree the payment was completed. Of course the actual sum in the reserve 
was greater than this ; Thucydides gives the figure as 6000 talents in 431 and 
says that the maximum had been 9700 talents.^® The state was now in a position 
to deal with a much smaller matter, the debt which at some unknown date — 
perhaps in 447/6 or during the revolt of Samos — ^she had contracted with the 
aWoi 0€oi. The total amount concerned was a small one — 200 talents if the 
second part of the decree belongs to approximately the same date. The pay- 
ment was to be made out of ra irapa roU 'EXX-T/j/ora/itaf? ovra vvv fcal 
raWa a iari tovt(ov tcov y^pr}fjidT(ov, and the proceeds of a rather mysterious 
SefcaTTj, It is surely legitimate to regard the phrase quoted as referring to the 
surplus revenue of the current year, the iirereia, which had not yet been 
handed over to the rafitat. Such surpluses had hitherto gone to swell the 
reserve, and were now available for another purpose. The clause in the second 
part of the decree which lays down that in future the annual surpluses of the 
<l>opo<; — if the reading Kara tov iviavrov rd eKaarore Trepiovra is right 
— are to be deposited with the treasurers of Athena has sometimes been taken 
as proving that this procedure was a novelty, and had not been followed before 
the time when the decree was passed (i. e, 434 or 418). But on the assumption 
that both parts of the document date from about 435/4 it is surely possible to 
explain the clause as enacting that the procedure which had been customary 
while the state was building up a reserve was to be continued in the future. 
All funds handed over to the rapuLai were to be regarded as ')(pi]/jLaTa 
^Kdr)vaia^ whatever their origin. In his note on the inscription Dittenberger 
states that the clause requiring a vote of aheia before sums over 10,000 drachmae 
could be borrowed refers to the ‘ sacrae Minervae pecuniae,’ while the subsequent 
clause about the disposal of surpluses refers to the ' publicae pecuniae populi 
Atheniensium,’ which, he says, ‘ in dominium deae non transeunt, sed publicae 
manent.’ A similar view is expressed by Francotte,^® according to whom 
money paid over by the "EW'qvorapiLaL ‘ ne sera pas immediatement incorpore 
a la reserve, mais formera dans les mains des tresoriers im depot qui ne deviendra 
definitif que si on decide de le transformer en \m versement dans la reserve. 
A partir de ce moment, il y aura done a I’Acropole, outre les tresors d’ Athena 


I see no good reason to question this 
figure in spite of the objections raised by 
Cavaignac and Beloch. 

Some would read y€v6ix€ya and trans- 


late ‘ aU sums coming in in the course of 
the year,’ but this controversy does not 
seriously affect the point at issue. 

2® Op, cit.y p. 206. 
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et des*autres dieux, un tresor de TEtat ; mais il sera gere, corame Tindique 
d’ailleurs^e texte, non par les hellenotamiai, mais par lies tresoriers de la deesse.’ 

But this interpretation runs counter to the natural meaning of the passage. 
In line 54 it is decreed that xa t?}? "A0j]vala<i kept by 

the ra/jLiai in the right chamber of the Opisthodomos. Now these monies 
obviously include the surpluses which have just been mentioned, and it is 
unreasonable to attribute a different meaning to the impression ra ;\;p?;/xaTa 
TOL T^9 ^AOrivala^ in line 49 and in line 54. It is incredible that, as Ditten- 
berger and Francotte suggest, the term means in line 49 simply the money 
belonging to the goddess, while five lines later it means this 2 )lus an entirely 
different sum handed over by the 'EXKrfvorafxiai as a temporary deposit. 

The view which has been propounded above — that from the year 454 all 
surplus revenues of the League were at once merged in the sacred treasures of 
the goddess — seems to the writer not merely to be consistent with the evidence, 
but to explain certain facts more satisfactorily than any of the rival theories. 

(1) It was one of the main grievances of the subjects of Athens that the 
money which they paid for protection against Persia was employed on the 
beautification of the city. Now the extant remains of the accounts of the 
I'mcrrarat in charge of public works, as usually interpreted, make the complaints 
of the allies unreasonable and almost unintelligible. It is true that the com- 
missioners of the Parthenon receive in the fourth, fifth, and ninth years of the 
work a sum of money from the "¥XKr)voTafiLai, the amount of which is doubtful, 
but which Dinsmoor puts at 42,675 dr. 5 ob. for the year 444/3. This he takes ’ 
to be an airapxn consisting of Ike <p6pof; of the year, and suggests 

that a similar sum was paid annually for 10 years. If this theory is right, the 
total contribution of the "RWTjvorafjLiac to the Parthenon amounted to some 
70 talents to meet an expenditure which Cavaignac takes to be 700 talents. 
As regards the Propylaea the 'EWTjvorapLiat provided in the fourth year, 
and possibly every year, a sum which is definitely stated to be one mina per 
talent, i. e. 7 or 8 talents. If the sums provided from this source represent the 
total contribution of the allies Dinsmoor is fully justified in saying, ‘ Since 
Pericles therefore used only the aTrapx^^ in his constructions and not the money 
in the treasury of the Confederacy, it would appear that the accusations by 
Thucydides were unjustified, a fact which w’ould perhaps account for the victory 
of Pericles.’ ^ He evidently assumes that the uTrapxy] contributed annually 
to the buildings is identical with the quota which had been paid annually to the 
goddess since 454, but even if we hold that it was a second sixtieth the total 
amount seems ridiculously small, not much over 200 talents in fifteen years. 

The main contributors to the buildings are undoubtedly the ra/xiaL of 
the goddess herself, and the 'EXKrjvorapLLai come lower on the list along with 
T€t;^ 0 ”, or rpiTjpoTTOLOLy ^€voB6/col ( ? ), and rafilai ^}i(j)ai<7TiKov airo Aavpeiov. 
Surely the simplest solution of the problem is to suppose that the contributions 
of the rafilai were only rendered possible by the fact that since 454 large sums 
had been given to the goddess out of the funds of the League. The ‘ donation 
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vraiment imperiale ^ was made in 454 and the subsequent years, not all at once 
in 442 or thereabouts, as. Cavaignac supposes. The relatively small Contribu- 
tions made by the ^¥iXKrivoTafxLat came from the (j)opo^ of the current year, 
and may quite well be identical with the usual drrapxv^ which on this theory 
would be paid direct to the iTTLcrrarat instead of passing through the hands of 
the rapLai deov. Too much stress must not be laid on the actual 
amounts, which are badly preserved, but it is very significant that the TapLiai 
stand first in the lists of contributors. It is unlikely that without subsidies 
from public funds the goddess would have been able to afford such a temple as 
the Parthenon. If Beloch’s conjecture that her annual income in the period 
with which we are concerned was about 25 to 30 talents is even approximately 
right, she could not possibly without help from the state have faced the expendi- 
ture of 2000 talents, which is the lowest estimate of the cost of the Parthenon, 

■ the Propylaea, and the chryselephantine statue.^^ The language of Thucydides 
makes it clear that the Athenians made use of exactly the same treasury to meet 
the cost of the Propylaea and of the operations at Potidaea. If then the 
Parthenon was financed in the same way as the Propylaea it is necessary to 
suppose that in 448 the state reserve and the temple reserve were identical, 
and in the absence of any evidence to the contrary it is surely best to go back 
to 454. Thucydides son of Melesias would have a strong case against Pericles 
if every single drachma which had been saved from the was at the 

disposal of the Tapiai of the goddess and directly available for expenditure on 
* the beautification of the Acropolis. 

(2) The extant evidence concerning the borrowing of sums from the temple 
treasuries to meet the expense of military operations is consistent with the theory 
which has been put forward in this paper. These records invariably begin with 
the formula : rdhe ^ AOr^valoi dvy)\(o<Tav tov Trpo? TroXepov or e? 

ILopKvpav or eTTt tov helvo<; dpxovro^. The ambiguity of the word dvtfkwaav is 
significant. The monies of which the Tapiai had charge were still in a sense 
the property of the state and could be employed for purposes other than 
religious. The sums paid over to the arparrjjoL or ^^Wr]V0Tap,iat are not as 
a rule definitely stated to be borrowings, but the accounts of the XoyiaraL for 
the Archidamian War show that interest was carefully calculated, and that 
the possibility of repayment was at any rate kept in mind. It is unlikely that 
between 454 and 440 Athens was involved in military operations which could 
not be paid for out of income, except possibly in the critical year 447 /6 when 
Euboea, Megara, and Boeotia revolted. At this crisis she very likely had 
recourse to the reserve, as in 440, but the record does not happen to be preserved. 
The fact that perhaps 1400 talents were borrowed in 440/439 for the operations 
against Samos, and that in 433 the generals who went to Corcyra were supplied 
with funds by the raptai rfi? Beov surely proves that at these dates there was 
no reserve fund other than the temple treasures. This is, indeed, generally 
acknowledged, and Cavaignac’s date for the ' confusion ’ of his two reserves 
is largely determined by the largeness of the sum which the Taplai produced 
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in 440.* 5ut there seems to be no objection to supposing that the financial 
crisis of 4^/6 was met in a similar way to that of 440, apd that then too recourse 
was had to the lepa 'x^prjfjLara, the greater part of which had accumulated 
through the generosity of the state in presenting to the goddess any sums which 
it had been unnecessary for the Hellenotamiae to expend. 

The Athenians were more conscious than their ancient and modern critics 
sometimes allow of the dangers involved in democratic institutions. When 
Aristotle says that extreme democracies are ruled by y^rif^io-pLara rather than 
vopLOL he forgets the ypa(l>^ irapavo/jicov, which exposed to prosecution an 
Athenian who persuaded his fellow-citizens to pass a decree which was irapa 
Tov^ vQpLov^, So in their financial administration the Athenians were well 
aware of the risks of thoughtless extravagances. By presenting their surplus 
income to Athena they imposed a certain check on their impulse to spend it. 
If it was only about 435 that a definite vote of aheia was made necessary before 
it could even be proposed to take large sums from the reserve, the fact that 
before this date the reserve was regarded as sacred money must have done 
something to secure that only at a crisis would it be drawn upon to any great 
extent. The proposal by Pericles of a pan-Hellenic congress to consider the 
rebuilding of temples destroyed by the Persians was unsuccessful, but in Athens 
itself he secured the expenditure of public money on the adornment of the city. 
This, however, was the only form of extravagance which he allowed, and he 
evidently wished the city to live vdthin its income. He probably foresaw the 
Peloponnesian War, and our records make it abundantly clear that his financial ^ 
foresight alone enabled Athens to emerge solvent from the Archidamian War 
without taxing her subjects more heavily than they were able to bear. 

G. H. Stevenson. 



KECONSTEUCTION OF THE GEEATEE PEEFECT SYSTEM 


Alyfius has left us the notation of fifteen Greek scales; afterwards 
reduced by Claudius Ptolemaios, in the interest of simplicity, to seven. But 
were these fifteen all the scales ever noted ? Clearly there were others, which 
must have possessed notations. Thus : — 

1. Mixo-Lydian. This scale is mentioned by many writers. Plato 
(Rep. Ill, 398) describes it as ‘ wailful.’ Bacchius {Eisagoge HarmoniJcoriy 
§ 46) mentions and places it, 

2. Chalako-Lydiax. This scale is referred to by Plato {Rep. Ill, 399a). 

3. Syntono-Lydian. Plato {Rep. Ill, 398) describes this scale also as 
wailful. Athenaios {Deipnosophistae, XIV, 624 f.) quoting the poet Pratinas, 
mentions and by inference places it. 

, 4. Hyper-Mixo-Lydian. Cleonidas {Harmonicum Introdiictorumy XII, 5) 

mentions this scale and defines its place. 

5. Hypo-Mixo-Lydian. This scale, though not mentioned by Greek 
writers, has its name preserved in the Eoman Gregorian ‘ Modes,’ where it 
appears as the Eighth Tone. It is curious, though of no importance as 
evidence, to observe that the ^ Final ’ of the Eoman Tone is G ; the note we 
shall claim to have been the highest of the vocal octave of the scale. 

Three other scales, the Hyper-S 3 mtono-Lydian, the Hypo-Chalaro-Lydian, 
and the Hypo-Syntono-Lydian, would by their distance of a Perfect Fourth 
from those already mentioned demand a place in the complete and perfectly 
logical System; and the total of eight additional scales raises the original 
number of notations to twenty-three, which is precisely the number which 
the suggested reconstruction needs. 

The first step in our investigation is to get a clear idea of the alphabetical 
gaps left by the recorded fifteen scales of Alypius. This we can most con- 
veniently do by setting out the characters used in each scale for one particular 
note; which has here been done for the note B selected for the purpose as 
being freest from difficulties : — - 

1 . H3q)er-Lydian ..... , ^ 

2. Hyper-Aeolian ...... 

3. 

4. Hyper-Phrygian . . . . • U 
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• • 5. 

H 5 rper-Ionian 



A 

• 6. 





7. 

Hyper-Dorian 



r 

8. 





9. 

Lydian 



z 

10. 

Aeolian 



H ■ 

11. 





12. 

Phrygian . 



1 

13. 

Ionian 



K 

14. 





15. 

Dorian 



M 

16. 





17. 

Hypo-Lydian 



0 

18. 

Hypo-Aeohan 



n 

19. 





20. 

Hypo-Phrygian . 



c 

21. 

Hypo-Ionian 



T 

22. 





23. 

Hypo-Dorian 



4> 


If the double octave scale for each of these scales^is set out in accordance 
with the well-known principle for so doing, and blank columns are left for the 
unassigned numbers in above hst, even if we include both Diatonic and 
Enharmonic Genera in the same diagram, it will be found that, with certain 
well-defined exceptions, the same letter runs in an unbroken diagonal line 
throughout the entire system. Almost every exception belongs to the Ionian 
and Aeolian groups, a fact which demands explanation, and wiU receive it a 
little later on. Meanwhile it is sufficient to say they are clearly attributable 
to an attempt to obliterate the distinction between the Major and the Minor 
Tone — ^the so-called Pythagorean Intonation. 

If we now fill in the gaps with the letters which complete the alphabet, 
we get eight more scales, conformable in every way to those already noted ; 
among which I have distributed, on definite principles which shall be amply 
justified, the names of the scales which have already been stated. 

To bring them before the eye, the list of characters for the note B is 
repeated, with the letters for the non-Alypian scales interpolated : — 


1. Hyper-Lydian ...... -6- 

2. Hyper-Aeolian ...... )fc 

3. Hyper-Mixo-Lydian . . . . /K 

4. Hyper-Phrygian . . . . . U 

5. Hyper-Ionian ...... A 

6. Hyper-Syotono-Lybiax . . . . b 

7. Hyper-Dorian ...... r 

8. Chalaro-Lydian E 
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* 9. 

Lydian ....... 

Z 

• • 10. 

Aeohan ....... 

H 

• 11. 

Mixo-Lydian ...... 

0 

12. 

Phrygian ....... 

1 

13. 

Ionian ....... 

K 

14. 

Syntono-Lydian ..... 

A 

15. 

Dorian ....... 

M 

16. 

Hypo-Chalaro-Lydian .... 

3 

17. 

Hypo-Lydian ...... 

0 

18. 

Hypo- Aeolian ...... 

n 

19. 

Hypo-Mixo-Lydian ..... 

p 

20. 

Hypo-Phrygian ...... 

c 

21. 

Hypo-Ionian ...... 

T 

22. 

Hypo-Syntono-Lydian .... 

T 

23. 

Hypo-Dorian ...... 

4> 


Note . — It must not be forgotten that the letters A and N were hardly 
ever used, never in any Diatonic Genus, and most certainly not considered 
in the counting of intervals. 

After an inspection of this hst, especially when supplemented by the 
complete diagram which follows, it would be difficult to doubt that something 
Uke Fig. 1 must have been the complete notational system of the Greeks ; 
beyond which there was no further room for elaboration. 

I have long suspected that the word Ehythmos, which occurs so 
frequently in musical treatises and is so impatient of intelligible explanation, 
referred to the order of pitch in which the various Tropoi succeeded one another ; 
but this is a matter for scholars. Anyone can see from the preceding diagram 
the mainly tripartite nature of the groupings. Meanwhile I have borrowed 
the word as a convenient one for describing the inter-relationship of pitch 
between the Tropoi. 


Ehythmos 

of the Scales as arranged by Pythagoras 
begmnmg with the lowest. 


Notes and Definition. A ' Unit-Step,’ called by Plato {Rep. 531) 
Metreteon, is the smallest difference between two notes perceptible to the 
Greek ear. 

It is an interval l/19th of a Perfect Fourth ; consequently there are forty- 
six unit-steps in an Octave. 


A Major Tone (C-D) comprises 
A Minor Tone (D-E) comprises 
A Diatonic Semitone (E-F) uses 
A Small Semitone (F-F sharp) needs 


8 Unit-Steps. 
7 Unit-Steps. 
4 Unit-Steps. 
3 Unit-Steps. 
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Highest Note of 
Vocal Octave. 
(Modern Name). 

Greek 
Character 
used fgr it. 

Scale. 

4 

• • 

Unit-Step to next sc. 

• 

A 

A 

Hyper- Aeolian 

i 

! 2 


B 

Hyper-Mixo-Lydian 

1 2 


r 

Hyper-Phrygian 

! 4 

1 

Unit-Steps to corresponding member of next Group . 

. — 8 

B 

A 

Hyper-Ionian 

2 


B 

Hyper-Syntono -Lydian 

2 


r 

Hyper-Dorian 

3 

Steps to next Group 


. — 7 

c 

r 

Chalaro -Lydian 

2 


E 

Lydian 

2 

Steps to next Group 


. — 4 

D 

A 

' Aeolian 

2 

1 

B 

IMixo-Lydian 

2 


r 

Phrygian 

4 

Steps to next Group 


. — 8 

. E 

A 

Ionian 

2 


B 

Syntono-Lydian 

2 


r 

Dorian 

3 

Steps to next Group 


. — 7 

F 

r 

Hypo-Chalaro-Lydian 

2 


E 

Hypo-Lydian I 

2 

Steps to next Group 


. — 4 

G j 

A 

Hypo-Aeolian 1 

2 


B 

Hypo-Mixo-Lydian ! 

2 

i 

r 

Hypo-Phrygian j 

4 

Steps to next Group 


. — 8 

A 

A 

Hypo-Ionian j 

2 


B 

i 

Hypo-Syntono-Lydian 

2 


Total Steps 


Order of Pitch — Confirmatory Evidence 
Curiously enough, the strongest e\Tdence of the correctness of the pro- 
pounded order of the Rhythmos comes from a series of statements by Greek 
writers, apparently so absurdly self-contradictory that they have been 
abandoned by me for many years as hopeless and unintelligible. 

They are consistent with one another, a^d seem to point to the conclusion 
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that whe^ it was resolved to simplify the over-elaborate Systema Teleion by 
reducing tiie number of scales to seven, one on each degree of the scale, this 
was donejby lumping together under the same name two scales, or in some 
instances three, not more than a Hemitone (4 Unit-Sfeps) apart. 

This seems a somewhat clumsy way of effecting the desired simplification, 
and indeed leads in some cases to the most confusing results, as the two scales 
found under one name had a different order of intervals ; but there is abundant 
evidence that such was the case. 

Can this be the solution of Monroes propounded but unanswered question — 

^ Were the Greek Modes ” keys or scales ? ’ The answer being, in the latest 
stages of Greek music, both. 

A rival simplification seems to have been proposed, and, I should think, 
ultimately to have triumphed; adumbrated by the imthinkable statement of 
‘ Anon 5 rmi Scripta de Musica ’ that finally all the scales were reduced to the 
Diatonic Genus of the Lydian Mode. The probable fact underlying this 
extraordinary statement will be dealt with at the appropriate time. 

Meanwhile the promised evidence must be produced. For convenience 
of reference the order of the scales is given in the margin. 


The Eisagoge Harmonikon ascribed to Euclid 
states {Meibom, 20. 1) that there are : — 

2 Lydian keys : 

one higher, Lydian (9), and 
one lower, Aeolian (10). 

2 Phrygian keys : 

one higher, Phrygian (12), and 
one lower, Ionian (13). 

1 Dorian (16). 

2 Hypo-Lydian keys : 

one higher, Hypo-Lydian (17), and 
one lower, Hypo-AeoUan (18). 

2 Hypo-Phrygian keys : 

one higher, Hypo-Phrygian (20). 
and one lower, Hypo-Ionian (21). 


1. Hyper-Lydian. 

2. Hyper-Aeolian. 

3. Hyper-Mixo-Lydian. 

4. Hyper-Phrygian. 

5. Hyper-Ionian. 

6. Hyper-Syntono-Lydian. 

7. Hyper-Dorian. 


8. Chalaro-Lydian. 

9. Lydian. 


10. Aeolian. 

11. !Mixo-Lydian. 

12. Phrygian. 

13. Ionian. 

14. Syntono-Lydian. 

15. Dorian. 

16. Hypo-Chalaro-Lydian. 

17. Hypo-Lydian. 




Cleonidas {Harmonicum Introductorum, XII, 
5) speaks of the Hyper-Mixo-Lydian (3), also 
called the Hyper-Phrygian (4). 


18. Hypo-Aeolian. 

19. Hypo-^Iixo-Lydian. 

20. Hypo-Phrygian. 


He also concurs with the Euclid statement 
regarding the Lydian and Aeolian keys. 


21. Hypo-Ionian. 

22. Hypo-Syntono-Lydian. 

23. Hypo-Dorian. 
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Bacchius (Eisagoge Harmonikon, § 46) states that the Mixo-L^dian (11) 
was a Hemitone (4 Unit Steps) below the Lydian (9). 4 , 

Pratinas, as quoted by Athenaios (Deipnosophistae, XIV, ^4 f.) con- 
trasts the Syntono-Lydian (14) with the ' slackened Ionian ’ (13). 

Cleonidas has a somewhat obscure passage, which, however, does deter- 
mine the relative positions of the Hyper-Ionian and the Hyper-Dorian. He 
states that there are 3 Mixo-Lydian keys : — 

jMixo-Lydian Baryteros, which is the Hyper-Ionian (5) ; 

]\Iixo-Lydian ; and 

Mixo-Lydian Oxyteros, which is the Hyper-Dorian (7). 

The anomaly is that this would place the Mixo-Lydian as number 6, which 
we have styled Hypo-Syntono-Lydian ; but he himself has defined the place 
of the Hyper-Mixo-Lydian as the adjacent tone, whereas the two must be a 
Fourth apart. The only solution I can suggest depends on an impression 
which I believe to be generally held, though I am unable to remember definite 
evidence for it (it might be in Plutarch or Suidas) ; viz., that when the Hyper- 
Dorian scale was invented, it displaced the Mixo-Lydian. In this event 
the Mixo-Lydian might not unnaturally be transferred to a position as far 
above the Lydian scale as it had formerly been below — the exact position to 
which I have assigned it. There are large unsupported assumptions involved 
in this explanation; but if Cleonidas, in this anomalous passage, is referring 
to the old Slixo-Lydian scale, everything fits, and all goes merry as a marriage 
beU. 


Euclid states that the Hypo-Dorian is a rephca of the Hyper-Phrygian, 
as it can be played either from the lowest string of the lyre to the middle string, 
or from the middle string to the highest string. 

This accounts on historic evidence for the positions of sixteen of the 
twenty-three scales; five others, the Hypo-Lydian, the Hypo- Aeolian, the 
Hyper-Syntono-Lydian, the Hypo-Mixo-Lydian, and the Hypo-Syntono- 
Lydian, are placed by the imphcation of the distance of a Fourth from the 
parent scale; and the remaining two — ^the Chalaro-Lydian and the Hjrpo- 
Chalaro-Lydian — must stand or faU by their inherent probability; the 
inference being almost irresistible that there must have been two more scales 
to complete the alphabetical scheme; the existence of the Chalaro-Lydian 
rests on the authority of Plato, and the Hypo-Chalaro-Lydian fits accurately 
into the remaining vacant place. 

Reduction of the Scales 

The construction of the Systema Teleion might well be described as one 
of the most marvellous intellectual efforts known to the world; the more 
one studies it, the greater the wonder at the ingenuity with which aU the 
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difficulties ^ have been overcome, and a complete plan presented which, on 
paper at least, is absolutely flawless. I have ascribed it, without evidence, 
to Pythagoras; if any other brain occupied with the subject and capable of 
such a triumph existed, it is a pity that history has left us no record or trace 
of his name. 

Still, the extreme complexity of such a scheme must have been trying 
to all but the most austere minds, and it is not surprising that a movement 
grew up in favour of a simplification. The first step, as shown by the lists 
of Alypius, was the reduction of the number of scales from twenty-three to 
fifteen. This was eflected in a manner quite easy to tmderstand. The scales 
as shown fall into eight groups, the middle one of each, as will be seen by 
reference, being one with a name connected with the Lydian. All these were 
discarded, and the reduction was at once effected. The scales which thus 
disappeared were the Hyper-Mixo-Lydian, the Hyper-Syntono-Lydian, the 
Chalaro-Lydian, the Mixo-Lydian, the Syntono-Lydian, the Hypo-Chalaro- 
Lydian, the Hypo-Mixo-Lydian, and the Hypo-Syntono-Lydian. 

At a later period Claudius Ptolemaios further reduced the number of 
scales to seven, one beginning on each degree of our scale; and the puzzling 
statements of Euclid, Cleonidas, and others show quite plainly how he did 
it. Discarding the incomplete Hyper-Lydian scale as a useless excrescence, 
and the Hypo-Dorian as redundant (being already contained in the Hyper- 
Phrygian), he had thirteen scales left. Leaving the primitive Dorian in its 
solitary majesty (see Eucfid supra), he proceeded to merge each adjacent pair 
of scales into one ; thus obtaining the following result : — ■ 


Degree 
of Scale. 

1 

Suixiving Xame. 

Merged Scale. 

Unit- 
Steps 
between 
the 2. 

Authority. 

I 

A ! 

H}q)er-Phrygian 

1 

Hyper-Aeolian ^ 

4 

Cleonidas 

B 

Hyper-Dorian 

Hyper-Ionian 

4 

Cleonidas 

c 

Lydian 

Aeolian 

2 

Euclid and 
Cleonidas 

D 

Phrygian 

Ionian 

4 

Euclid 

E 

Dorian 

— 

— 

Euclid 

E 

Hypo-Lydian 

Hypo-Aeolian 

2 

Euclid 

G 

Hypo-Phrygian 

Hypo-Ionian 

! 

4 

1 Eucfid 

i 


This explanation of the Greek musical syst-em of notation cannot be 
considered as complete without a proffered solution of two outstanding 
problems : the omission of the letters A and N, and the anomalies of the Ionian 
and Aeolian groups. 

Of the first of these it is relatively easy to imderstand the reason for the 
device. The earnest student can work out the figures implied in the state- 
ments, and vdll find them fully borne out. 
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Between the middle A and the D above it an extraordinary jiimiber of 
letters was required. Apparently it was an inexorable rule that two notes 
in the same scale, however small their practical difference, must not be repre- 
sented by the same letter if their computational pitch was not precisely the 
same. 

Owing to the preservation of the old Conjunct System (synemmenon) 
together with the Octave or Disjunct System (diezeugmenon) they had quite 
a number of B flats, Bs and Cs to provide letters for. Here is a list of them. 

1. Conjunct B flat. 4. Disjunct C. 

2. Conjunct B (Enharmonic). 5. Conjunct C (Diatonic). 

3. Disjimct B. 6. Enharmonic C sharp. 

In addition to this it must be remembered that the letters representing 
the Disjunct B and C must preserve the alphabetical ' count ’ with the other 
notes of the scale. (The same was aimed at, and in most cases achieved, with 
the other notes in the above list). 

In case the principle of the alphabetical counting of intervals should 
have been forgotten it may be as well to give the shortest possible resume of it. 


Interval. 

Example, 

Unit-Steps in 
Interval. 

Alphabetical 

Steps, 

Diatonic Semitone . 

E— F 

1 

i 4 

1 

Major Tone 

F— G 

8 

4 

Minor Tone . . i 

j 

G— A 

! 7 

3 

Tetrachord 

E— A 

1 19 ^ 

8 


Of course any interval less than a Diatonic Semitone would of necessity 
be represented by a single alphabetical step. Of these there were two — the 
Small Semitone, and the Comma. 

Small Semitone. As the Diatonic Semitone was rather more than 
half a Minor Tone, it follows that the interval which represents their difference 
must be rather less. Thus we get the small semitone (F to F sharp) consisting 
of 3 Unit-Steps (7-4). Of these there are two — F to F sharp, and C to C 
sharp. 

Comma. This interval is the difference between a Major and a Minor 
Tone— in size slightly less than a Unit-Step. The only instance of its occur- 
rence which concerns us is the interval between the Enharmonic B synemmenon 
and the Disjunct B. I believe this to have been merely a computational 
interval, and that in practice no distinction was attempted between the two 
notes. Colour is lent to this view by a reference to the ‘ Hymn to the Muse ’ 
(Mesomedes), in which, when the note C is repeated several times, both letters, 
the Conjunct and the Disjimct, are used in turn. 

As it is eight alphabetical steps from A to the D above it, this left only 
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seven letter? to supply the needs of the intervening notes, a list of which has 
been given ^ove. When the crowded area occurred in a part of the alphabet 
including A or N, difficulties were likely to arise, especially as the Greeks 
could not bear to see an interval less than a Diatonic Semitone represented 
by two letters not absolutely consecutive. When difficulties did arise, they 
were solved by the caUing-in of these two letters in the place of E and H. 

There are only six cases in all, so it seems worth while to go through each 
one in detail. Two only of them display absolute necessity; the other four 
are logically involved from the symmetry of the Tetrachord. 

1. Dorian. N for Enharmonic B synemmenon. The disjunct B is 
represented by the letter M, and the smallness of the interval — a Comma — 
absolutely cries out for completion by the nearest possible letter. 

2. Lydian. A for Enharmonic C sharp (a Small Semitone from the C 
noted as E). An additional reason for this is that the letter f has already 
been used for the C synemmenon. 

3. Hyper-Dorian. A for Enharmonic B synemmenon, in sympathy 
with the parent scale. 

4. Hyper-Dorian. N for Enharmonic F sharp, which is a Perfect Fourth 
below No. 3. 

5. Hypo-Lydian, a for Enharmonic F sharp, by analogy vdth parent 
scale. 

6. Hypo-Lydian. N for Enharmonic C sharp, M having already been 
used for C synemmenon. 

Now we come to our last and greatest problem — the anomalous Aeolian 
and Ionian groups. After the first stage of bewilderment at the apparent 
making hay of all the intervals, one cannot fail to conclude that the followers 
of the Pythagorean cult must have laid hands on these two scales (Aeolian 
and Ionian) and remodelled them in accordance with the supposed teaching 
of their ancient master. 

The P}i:hagorean Intonation has so many times been fully, faithfully, 
and accurately described that mathematical musicians know all about it. 
It is to be feared, however, that most others are repelled by the fractions 
used in the explanation, and have never arrived at the meaning of it; still 
it is essential to this question to know something about it, and the exposition 
here shall be made as easy as possible. 

The ordinary Diatonic Scale of Just Intonation uses three kinds of 
intervals : — 

Major Tone — 8 Unit-Steps* — 4 Letter-Steps. 

Minor Tone — 7 Unit-Steps — 3 Letter-Steps. 

Diatonic Semitone — I Unit-Steps — 1 Letter-Step. 

For the Enharmonic Genus a fourth interval was required : — 

Small Semitone, rather less than 3 Unit-Steps; 1 Letter-Step. 
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The Pythagorean Intonation demanded that all tones shon!d*be equal 
and Major; thus, as will at once be seen, diminishing the size of the Diatonic 
Semitone : and that all Semitones should be equal, consequently increasing 
the size of the Small Semitone (P to F sharp). 

It may be worth while to set out the typical tetrachords side by side to 
show the difference (read from below). 


A Tetrachord (Lydian) 


Just. 

Pythagorean. 

4th note — F 

4th note — F 

Unit-Steps to 3rd note — 4 

Unit-Steps to 3rd note — 3 

3rd note — E 

3rd note — E 

Unit-Steps to 2nd note — 7 

Unit-Steps to 2nd note — 8 

2nd note — D 

1 2nd note — D 

Unit-Steps to lowest note — 8 

Unit -Steps to lowest note — 8 

Lowest note — C 

Lowest note — C 


Now comes the question of the letter representation. The ^ old ’ scales 
required 19 Letter-Steps (20 letters) : — 

2 Major Tones = 8 Letter-Steps. 

3 Minor Tones = 9 Letter-Steps. 

2 Diatonic Semitones = 2 Letter-Steps. 

Octave = 19 Letter-Steps. 

To have increased the number of letter-steps for a Mnor Tone to four 
in the Pythagorean systems would have expanded the whole scheme unduly ; 
so the letter-steps for a tone were standardised at three. 

E\ddently the Pythagorists had then two more letters to deal with than 
they needed or wanted. It would seem easy enough to deal with such a case 
by making the scale begin or leave off two letters later ; but doubtless a whole- 
some fear of an almost certain ostracism for curtailing the bounds of the Muse 
restrained them from such an attempt. 

They adopted instead a most ingenious deduce. Replying to objectors 
by pointing to the A and N of the ' old ’ scales, they proceeded to restore 
these letters to their full alphabetic dignity and to cut out entirely two 
other pairs of letters — Bf, and AM, excluding them from use, counting in 
intervals, or any sort of recognition. On these principles we can build up 
the Aeolian diatonic scale (or indeed either of the derivatives) as Alypius 
gives them. 
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^ I Aeolian Diatonic Scale (worked out by rules) 


Counting 

Alphabet. 

1 

Modern 

Note. 

Letter-Steps 
to next. 

Character 

used. 

A 

D 

3 

A 

A 




E 




z 

C 

1 

z 

H 

B 

3 

H 

r-) 




I 




K 

N 

A 

3 

K 

1 

[ 

0 

! ^ 

I 

3 

1 

i 

0 

n 




P 




c 

F i 

1 

0 

T 

E 

3 

T 

T 1 


1 


4^ ! 




X ; 

1 

D 

1 

i 

j 

X 


The derivatives treated in like manner will give similar results. 

Next we come to the problem of the Enharmonic Genus. This appears 
most formidable, as the notation cuts sharply across all the old rules. The 
issue is, however, a single one, and the solution, though demanding close 
attention, simple and, it is hoped, con\incing. 

Stripped of technicahties and needless comphcations, it amounts to the 
placing of the F sharp and the C sharp in their proper positions. 

To start from firm groimd, the old plan was to make the three notes 
E, F, F sharp, comprise the interval of a Minor Tone. From E to F being 
a Diatonic Semitone, it follows that F to F sharp was the difference, which 
we call a Small Semitone. 

The Pythagorean Intonation required the three notes E, F, F sharp to 
include a Major Tone, thus raising the F sharp in pitch. But they had already 
depressed the F (see above), so that the interval F to F sharp was still further 
widened. In point of fact these two increases make the interval within 
measurable distance of a Unit-Step greater. 

The Pythagorists stressed this fact by raising the signs for F sharp and 
C sharp one letter in the musical alphabet, thus separating them entirely from 
the F and the C. In our lists this makes them appear adjacent to the G and 
the D ; but w^e must remember that the tw^o pairs of notes were never written 
down by the Greeks in the same list, as they belonged to different genera. 

Putting all these things together, w^e can now make a complete fist of the 
Aeohan notes, which will be found to agree with Alypius : — 
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t 


1 

Counting | 

AIpha>et. | 

i 

!Xote. 

Character. 

A 

D 

A 

r 

C sharp 


E 



Z 

C 

Z 

H 

B 

H 

0 



I 

B flat synemmenon 

J 

K 

A 

K 

N 



0 

G 

0 

n 

F sharp. 


P 



c 

F 

C 

T 

E 

T 

T 



4) 



X 

! D 

1 

X 


Here I think we may leave the Aeohan scale — a thing fascinating on paper, 
but untimeful and irritating in performance. The Pythagorists deprecated 
the actual public performance of music, and no wonder. I suspect the 
practical musician said nothing about it, but played the old tuneful scale, 
from which it differs surprisingly httle in notation. 

The scales of the Ionian group conform precisely in plan to the Aeohan, 
and their notation foUows exactly the same rules. By a pure accident, how- 
ever, owing to the alphabetical position of the omitted pairs of letters (BT, 
AM) the Ionian scales Jook far less Uke an ordinary Greek scale than the 
Aeohan ones. 

Tedious detail may be spared by stating that in the three diatonic scales 
of the Aeohan group eighteen possible chances of difference in lettering yield 
a total of two variations, while in the Ionian the three scales with the same 
eighteen chances of deviation avail themselves of eleven of these opportunities. 

The chmax is reached when we come to a close consideration of the 
Ionian scale itself. There are three changes out of the six possible ones. 
This in itself does not appear remarkable; but in every case the new letter 
has been taken out of the same place in the adjacent scale — the Syntono- 
Lydian. If a party opposed to innovation existed in the city which claimed 
a special interest in the Ionian scale (I suggest Athens), such a party would be 
botmd to lay hold of this fact as proving that the boasted reform was a mere 
muddhng-up with another scale ; and there would be a large number of people 
who had not kept up their musical studies suAhciently to be able either to 
confirm or to contradict. But still worse remained behind, for next it was 
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found t|ja| the Ionian Mese had disappeared — ^jVIese, that touchstone and 
anchorage of all Greek music, whether considered as a string or a note ; as a 
string, the actual middle one of the Lyre from the time of five strings to 
Timotheus’ twelve ; as a note, the middle note of the oldest Conjunct System, 
the middle note of the Octave System, the middle note of the Double Octave 
Scale, and the most characteristic note of every scale. And even this outrage 
was aggravated by the fact that the letter inserted in its place was the actual 
Mese of the adjacent Syntono-Lydian. Surely after this no one could possibly 
doubt that these innovators had foisted on us, in place of our noble old Ionian 
scale, a slackened (Aneimenon) mutilation of the Syntono-Lydian scale? 
If further questionings existed, let them listen to the playing of the so-called 
scale. Had ever before such sounds been produced in Greek music, and 
called a scale ? (This would be abundantly e\ddent.) 

If Pratinas the poet were this type of man, and held these views, it is 
easy to understand the much-debated passage quoted by Athenaios. I am no 
scholar, and may not therefore presume to enter the arena of Bergk’s array 
of commentators — Jacobs, Dindorf, Westphal, Monro; each of whom has 
delivered a judgment contradictory of all the others. Still some competent 
scholar of the years to come may make the point his own, and establish it. 

J. CuRTis.i 


Mr. J. Curtis having died after his 
MS. "was in the hands of the Editors, his 
article is published without the author’s 


final corrections. Miss K. Curtis has kindly 
assisted the Editors in revising the proofs. 



INSCRIPTIONS AND MONUMENTS FROM GALATIA 


The war was responsible for my finding a number of interesting inscrip- 
tions and monuments in the heart of Asia Minor. I copied and sketched about 
two hundred, but as half of them have been previously published, I propose 
to deal only with the remainder here. 

During the latter part of my three years' captivity, 1915-1918, with the 
Turks at Angora, the military authorities were hard pressed for fuel, and I 
was in worse straits myself for means of subsistence. Unaware of their actual 
predicament, I applied for work to the Commander of the Fifth Army Corps, 
at Angora, to enable me to earn enough wherewith to buy food. This resulted 
in Ismail Hakki Pasha, the Quartermaster- General at Constantinople, authoris- 
ing the Commander to employ me. I was commissioned to make a geological 
report on the Angora Vilayet and to find coal for them. My work proved 
very successful; I found several outcrops of coal, copper, chrome, and 
indications of oil, and as a consequence received fairly liberal pay. This 
enabled me to save up sufficient money to escape via Samsoun to the Crimea 
a few months before the Armistice. 

The first inscriptions seen by me were copied rmder restraint, but as time 
went on and supervision over my doings was relaxed, I was able to copy and 
sketch everything I came across, not only the numerous stelae at Angora, but 
those throughout the Vilayet, wherever I happened to be at the time. 

At first I had a Yuzbashi (Captain) and one hundred zaptiehs to act as 
miners nominally under my charge, though in reality the Yuzbashi was 
responsible for my person. With the increase of confidence, due to the good 
results achieved, the Commander transferred full control of the men to me. Not 
requiring so many on the subsequent expeditions, I selected the more willing, 
and the average Turk is a hard worker provided he gets a modicum of food. 
They soon became as good archaeologists as they were miners, and helped me 
in himting up stelae in the most out-of-the-way places. These we often had 
to dig out and, when copied, to bury again. I feel that, in giving this short 
recital of my adventure, I should acknowledge the friendly aid of those poor 
fellows, who not only lightened the monotony of my captivity, but also enabled 
me to reap what at the time I thought was a rich harvest of unique and 
hitherto unpublished inscriptions. 

I had no really useful books of reference to consult whilst at Angora to 
guide me in weeding out what had already been published; the only books 
were a Greek lexicon, an old volume of travels, in French, and several Greek 
twelfth to fifteenth century ecclesiastical manuscripts. They all belonged to 
the library of the Greek church and the Archbishop was always glad to welcome 
me there. A few months before my lea\dng Angora, on the last expedition 
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that le(^t^ freedom, a fire, so common in Turkey, burnt out two thousand houses, 
including a number of mosques and churches. It lasted three days, and all 
the library books and manuscripts, as well as the church itself, perished. 

I suflered much hardship and nearly went under on my way to the coast, 
and after regaining liberty had to devote the first couple of years to building 
up a shattered constitution. It was only last year that I began putting my 
notes and collection of inscriptions into some shape and order, but even then 
the work did not progress without hindrance. 

In the pleasant task of editing. Mr. Marcus ISi . Tod of Oriel College, Oxford, 
rendered valuable service. Mith characteristic modesty he bade me leave 
his name out, but I must place this fact on record, together with an expression 
of my sincere gratitude for his imstinted help. 

I have about one hundred inscriptions and sketches, and for the sake of 
convenience am dmding them into three series, \nz. : — 

I. Inscriptions exclusively from Angora. Nos. 1-81. 

II. Inscriptions from the suburbs of Angora ; Angora and other Vilayets; 
and a further lot from Angora itself. Nos. 91-156. 

III. Sketches of Figures, Monuments, etc. 

I adhere to my original order in numbering ; the gaps are caused by the 
weeding out of inscriptions already known and published. 

In addition to the usual abbreviations I have made use of the following : — 
Dom. — Domaszewski's article in ArchaeoIogiscJi-epigraphische Miiteihmgen 
aus Oesterreich-TJngarn, ix. pp. 113 ff. 

Kirch. — A. Kirchhoff, ^ Inscriptiones Asianae ’ in Annali delV Instituto, 1861, 
pp. 182 S, 

Mordt. — J. Mordtmann, ^larmora Ancyrana^ Berlin, 1874. 

Perrot — G. Perrot and E. Guillaume, Exfloratim archeologiqiie de la GaJaiie 
et de la Bithijnie, Paris, 1862. 

Orb. — Manuscript of Roman d'Orbeliani. 

Axgoua Ixscriptioxs (First Series). 

Nos, 1-81. 


f Pi A TH N -ton (C X 

y ive r^^YQNTAKfi^iKPATO c Mc r/; T o 6 '►"Xe so vp)-Yo it r " a i - r n/VGon o T H; 

/VA -noA/CKYPIO 

Yx A i P€c ixiNWMeA ocorpA^o icniNAriNC r ^jrerPAMONH 


Fig. I (— Obb. 1). 


Orb. 1. Part of C.I.G. 8794 (the left-hand portion was also published in 
C.LG. 4054). See the comments in Perrot 137 and Mordt. p. 13. 

Three fragments of slabs, abouC 12 inches wide, with metrical inscriptions 
built thirty feet above ground into the parapet of the enceinte, at the main 
gateway leading into the Acropolis of Anc\ua. 

Erected, probably over a gate, by the Emperor Michael Balbus (820- 
829 A.D.). Copied in their entirety by Busbequius. This copy agrees with 
that given by Mordt. in supporting the reading €va€^ovp{y)M. 
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t 

Orb. 9. 7. G, Rom. iii. 208 (after Mordt. p. 16, No. 5)f t 

Monument erected by tbe twelve tribes in honour of Latinia Cleopatra, 

‘ descended from Kings,’ daughter of Latinius Alexander, who had held high 
offices and rendered distinguished service to the state. 

The inscription is engraved within the periphery of a column in white 
marble, measuring 17 X 44 inches, now used as a tombstone in the old Moslem 
Cemetery, adjoining the enceinte at its S.E. angle. 

A carefully made copy is given herewith ; the shaded parts denote partial 

TH N E KBA Z I A EO N 
AAT Ef NIAN KAEOPA 
TPA NGY^TATE !--'AAATE i 

NIOT.AAEEANAPOY b 
A PX I € N 

T o) laN 

A A :■■■ n POT TO Y 

Ai o AO y€T^z rtZT ov 

AYTOKRAT POrKAfZAPO XT PAI ANO Y 

aa pianoyze poawkaitcjn 

I E: POJ AY T o yitpateymatunaontoz 
A tANOMAITMnOAEIAPaA INTOl O M 0 Y 
K A 1 I p H N A I A NT O r A r N CJ z K A I £ n I 

ITHMCoEnAI^E. I AKAI><A;0 k oi M OY N 
TOZT HN MHT pop 0 AINA l^a)A€ KA Y " A t 
HPWliiA <^Y A A P X OY rJ TCJ NK A K YA 0 Y 
YA E K M OYK A PXOY 8CJKePEroI 

H H IN CJ N A WNOIAIAIOYMATNOY 

IXPHXIMOY lAnOAAo4>ANOYr 
OYAAENTOE TAI OYA HIOTA POYO'^e 
K mOY HPA KAEconoITBAI I O Y I A conMOY 

to N O E 

Fig. 2 {=Orb. 9). 

mutilation. There are twenty-two lines ; Mordt. gives twenty-one, reading 
the last ^iXcovlSov as c^lAHNIAOZOYRA. 

The Gaulish name Bokerex (1. 17) is interesting. 

This copy enables us to read and restore the text as follows : — 

T7}v iK ^aaiXicov \ AareivLav KXeo7ra|Tpai^ Ov^arepa AaTeL\viov 
5 ^AXe^dvBpov II dpxcepeco<; <T€^a(Tro(f)dv\TOv , aXeti/rai^To? ix rdiv Ihimv \ 
Xap7rpoTCiT(o^ T^yv 7rpo avTov j oXov €Tou9, € 7rt tt) tov p€yi<TTOv j 
10 avTOKpaTopo^ Kcttcr apo9 LpcLtCLvov |j ABptavov ^e^ctcTTOv ircLpoBtp kcll 
TM v I lepSiv avTOV arparevp^drayv Bovro^ | Scavopd<; rfj iroXei, dp^avrof; 
opov I KoX eLpr)vapxwavro<i djvw fcal i7n\(TTT]p(o<;, vraiSeta kuI Xoytp 
15 kocpovpWto^ Trjv p7}T poiroXiv, ai ^coSe/ca (fyvXccl | rjpwihu, (jyvXapxovvTcov 


< - 

A| a ! 



Fig. 3 (=Orb. 9). 
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K. ^A^fvXov I ^XkvKov /XefCfxov KXeira/D^ot' ^(Dfcepeyo^ | 7ii^v(ov (?) ^ Kprepayvo^ 

AIXlov Mdyvov \ ^pTjaifiov ^ A7ToXXo(f>dpov<; || OvdXevro^ Taiov Arjiordpov 
'Ea/3i3{iav)o(v) (?) I K. yia^ipLOV 'Hpa/cXeooi^o? Bacrcroi; ^lX(ovL?>ov \ 
^uo}Xa)vo<; (?). 

The names at the close of the text are probably those of the phylarchs of 
‘ the twelve tribes ’ (L 15), but I cannot distinguish the twelve individuals. 
In 1. 18 Zyjvcovj if that is the correct reading, is apparently engraved in error for 
Zrjpayvo^. 

Orb. 10. 


Fragment of an epitaph, on a limestone slab with a cross in low relief. 
Several similar slabs, \\dthout texts, may be seen built into bastions and 
curtains of the enceinte. This fragment lies loose on the east side of the 
enceinte. Ht., 24 in. Length, 15 J in. 




/J/Z/SV/Z/a 




•. N H C » U C C Y 

T A n A 


'j'/y/y. 

H ETE C J 

E 1 N A Z 

M M A 

- / 

if'- • J N H UH C X - 4 

■j" 0 Y 

K o 

‘"T y fs: 

A 1 P 6 n A P 0 

E M E 

PA E 


A E TF A 

Fig. 4 (== 

:0RB, 10). 

Fig. 

5 (=Orb. 11). 


This inscription is interesting as an early example of the week-day in dating. 
The name Thursday is not mentioned, only the number, E, e. 5. 

There seems to be some reference in 1. 2 to an indiction, followed by the 
phrase P’T]{vI) Ma/ou kO^ i, e, ^ on May 29th.’ 

Orb. 11. 

Limestone stele with five lines of inscription, broken off across the sixth. 
Width, 13 J in.; existing height, 16 in. 

The stele is built into the base of a bastion in the wall below the older 
enceinte, and on its east side. 

5 |--ia jvrjalco^i (Tv\\v^r]a^d(Tr} €T€(Ti\ 

7ra/oojS{ei)Ta. 

For yv7]crL(o<;, literally ' genuinely,’ in this connexion cf. B.C.H. vii. p. 25, 
No. 16. The address to the passer-by is frequent on tombstones : cf . for example 
Perrot 143, rot? irapdyovfTL (sic). 


Orb. 13. 

Short text, on a limestone block (inverted), now serving as lintel, 
in the Clock-Tower Gateway of the wall below the 

VYNHeiOY 

encemte. 

The stone is fractured and triced up by means of iron 
hoops, and, as if to add to its security, much heavier material is piled 
on top. 

Perhaps the word here engraved is \^^vv7)6Lov^ 
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Orb. 16. (Perrot 123: more correctly Dom. 81, 1. G, Bom. iii#lj62; cf. 

Mordt. pp. 10 ff.) ^ 

Stele recording a decree of the Galatian Koinon in the reign of Trajan, 
during the governorship of P. Alfius Maximus and the high-priesthood of 
M. Papirius Mont anus, A long list of the names of those who took part is 
engraved. At the foot is a reference to the erection of the statue of Augustus 
and the title and the writings by Tib. Cl, Stratonicus at his own expense. 

The stele is in the form of a panel within a gracefully shaped moulding, in 
white marble. The upper edge is broken off across, and two holes are sunk, 
3 inches deep, near the moulding at the right-hand side ; otherwise the preserva- 
tion is good. It measures 34 X 58 inches. As seen in the copy, merely traces 



Fig. 7 (See Oeb. 16). 


of letters are left in the first line of the inscription and the beginnings of the 
next four are broken off. 

The document consists of sixty-four lines. An idea may be had from the 
copy of its proportionate length and breadth. The ending of lines within 
the moulding is shown, also the relative position one line bears to the other. 
Furthermore, variations in the shapes and sizes of letters are given, together 
with their spacings. The letters are deeply cut down to 1, 47, but the work 
was seemingly continued from here by another engraver, for they become 
uneven and shallow and the ^ N ’ in 1. 57 is reversed : The shaded parts 

denote partial or complete effacement. Several of the headlines are un- 
fortunately missing. The letters in the first three and those in the last five 
lines are | to 1 inch high, whereas the body of the text is engraved in letters 
varying between \ and | inch. 

The holes cut through the inscription have destroyed the latter part of 
four lines in each case. They were evidently cut when the stone was used for 
something else than its present purpose. 
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This%iteresting stele is now built lengthwise, facing the court and level 
with the ground, in the wall of a Turkish Almshouse. The wall is partly made 
up of sun-dried mud bricks, scantlings for its framework, and a lot of classical 
debris. 

In a country where 
contrasts continually meet, 
these incongruities are hardly 
perceptible, but here there is 
rather more than the usual 
proportion of the debris to 
arrest attention. Having 
copied the stele I set to work 
and dug it out, thinking I 


■< 0 \S^'T 0 A H K A N 

^' THA |- N < A ! TA 0 N 0 MATA H TE 
nAA<|)IOY mahimo 


might find something on the 
back ; but in this 
appointed, as it 


I was dis- 
was merely 
finished in the rough. The 
Almshouse is attached to a 
mosque, called Arslan Hane 
Djamie Sherif, which stands 
on the opposite side of the 
street. 

Facing the wall into 
which the stele is built is a 
small courtyard with the tomb 
of a saint, also a lion, symbol- 
ical of Persian dominion, from 
which this group of buildings 
derives its name, Arslan signi- 
fying lion. The lion is crudely 
carved in limestone and is in 
a bad state of preservation. 
It measures 5 feet in height 
and 4 feet 8 inches along 
the base (Fig. 7). 

Judging by the quantity 
of debris all around, the site 
must originally have been that 
of a temple or some important 
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Fig , 8 (= Orb . 16 ). 


structure in the pre-Christian 
period. Besides the stele the following heterogeneous lot of material may be 
mentioned as being built into the same wall : a large block of stone in carved 
limestone: sections of entablatures and bits of columns; a square tablet- 
shaped stele with spiral and other symmetrical designs, and an upright column 
partly hidden under plaster, with its capital protruding above the wall to 
support the roof. 
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The courtyard is paved with artistically finished stonework, doubtless 
also from former classical buildings, more sections of entablatures and large 
well-finished square flags in limestone and marble. 

Built into the porch facing the street are two inverted columns, one resting 
on a Corinthian capital and the other upon a square limestone stele with a Greek 
inscription, already. published (CJ.G, 4044). The columns serve the purpose of 
supporting the rafters that extend from the roof of the main building. 

A staircase of seven steps connects the porch with the street ; the steps 
are made up of short sections of architraves and entablatures, butt-ends of 
round columns, a couple of square tablet -shaped stelae with symbolical figures 
carved within a panel, the head of a broken Persian lion and several fragments 
of capitals. The outer wall, namely the side with the porch, is ‘ ornamented ’ 

vdth cornices and small columns carved 
with spiral-shaped designs, and a fur- 
ther set of two small Persian lions, all 
stuck in like gargoyles. From the 
manner in which they protrude one 
would expect to see them drop down 
almost any moment. Next to the 
entrance of the Djamie itself stands the 
Minaret, into two corners of whose 
foundations are built large rectangular 
blocks with vertical flutings and well- 
preserved carvings. Adjoining the 
Minaret is a Moslem tomb with the 
^ L. Marius Pudens ’ stele (cf. Orb. 17). 

Orb. 17. {C.LG, 4078.) 

My copy (Fig. 9) confirms the 
reading against the correction koXo fcaya0La<i] yet the correction is 

necessary ; and an error of the engraver must be postulated. 

The stele is square, made of grey limestone, and measures 24 X 50 inches. 
It is now built into the superstructure of a Moslem tomb at Arslan Hane Djamie 
Sherif, facing the above-described Almshouse. 

The letters are well cut and the epitaph is in a good state of preservation. 


O K 

APJOZ’ nOY^EZ 
HIAIA’ ZYMBIA’ APETH’ 

HZ A c h r Nz } nz ' k- koc 

JACMETAY T0Y» Ea4»PO 
Y rsKI’ENEKEN’TONBnM© 
EnAYTO’ OCTOOH 
HNC YNTnTA(|>n» EnOlf-CEN 
YTn » X-THTYN B lO * ha PA 

N A^^^§TO f CTO NTonONlM’ oy^ 
^TOX KA NTA Nt I A C T l-C CYMBIOYAY 

Ucaytoyc f j a O K A TA OIACTEJ MH C 

X A P t M 

Fig. 9 ( = Orb. 17). 


Orb. 20 


riarpo? 6/i6oli/vjuo9 €v6d\he Kelyiai 
5 Kov\po^ Terpaerrj^, [[ ovvofia 3’ elpX | T\vk(ov, 


Mat o 5: o m n 

N Y M O '5 E: IN 
A E K E I M A I K O Y”'' 
POI'ETAETf};: 
OYMO^OCAE .M! 

TAY K n rsj \\ 

Fig. 10 {=Orb. 20). 


‘ Here lie I, named after my father, a boy four years old, 
and Glycon is my name.’ 

A metrical epitaph, but the first two feet of the 
hexameter are wanting. The name Glycon, which is not 
an uncommon one, recurs in 1, G. Rom. iii. 162 (Orb. 16 
above). 
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Thew d|)itaph is engraved on the face of a grey limestone stele 51 inches 
high. Noy built sideways into the enceinte. 

Orb. 22. 

Fragment of a porpli 3 rr 7 architrave, 5 feet 4 inches long, letters 4 inches 
high. Built into the enceinte, near the main gateway. 

Orb. 23. 

- - /cai TrXrjpcocravTL K{a\) a<^L€p( 0 (T\avTi 

Fragment of an inscription on a section of entablature 52 inches long by 
26 inches wide, letters inches high, recording the name of the man who 
paid for and dedicated a building. For the phrase cf. Orb. 57 (below). 

There are nine similar sections, but ^yithout texts, all built into the same 
bastion of the enceinte, west of the main gateway. 

^ I Z Ai:Bl © E O Y ^UAlPnZANT- KA(t)lEPn] 

Fig. 11 (=Orb. 22). Fig. 12 (=Orb. 23). 

Orb. 25. 

a SraTQjp 

Fragment of a porphyry slab, apparently containing part of the name of a ^ 
Statorius, letters about 4 inches high. 

The slab is 4 feet long by- 18 inches wide, built high up into a bastion 
of the enceinte, near the main gateway. 

Orb. 26. 

^0(f>eXK{Lcov) ? Aeov\T[L]ov rod Kp 

This inscription may be complete, in 
which case the final Kp probably stands 
for the title Kp{arL(TTov). 

A marble tablet with four panels, 

60 X 38 inches, built into a bastion of 
the enceinte. One of the lower panels 

shows traces of something ha\dng been Fig. 13 (=Orb. 2G). 

removed. 

Similar tablets, but without inscriptions, are used as stepping-stones at 
the Almshouse, cf. Orb. 16 (above). 

Orb. 29. 

5 - - Av<pLh[lOv\ T]ovX£ai^o(l/) j T[o]r KpdT{l(TTOv) i\7riTp07T0V TMV j| 'S.e/S^/S. 

(i. 6. ^e^acTTmv) 1 . • . TeKvo{<;) rov | avrov 7TpaLiTdatTov\ kuI evepyer-qv, 

‘ . (honoured) Aufidiiis Julianus the most excellent procurator of the 

• August! his superior and benefactor.’ 
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The name of the man who erected the monument is not certaiii : other 
inscriptions in very similar terms, honouring the same oflBcial, ^are found 
in C.I,G. 4037, 4038, Mordt. p. 21, No. 9 (cf. p. 35). 

The date is under Severus, Caracalla and Geta. 

The inscription is engraved on a square limestone stele 51 inches high, 
now built into a bastion of the enceinte. 

Orb. 30. 

Two limestone fragments, possibly of one and the same stone originally, 
with a line of damaged text on each. 



Fig. 14 {.^Orb. 29). 



They are built high up in a curtain of the enceinte, together vdth other 
debris. 


Orb. 31. 


Xpitare) ^o\y]di] t\o (o*)© | Sov|(X)o Bjao-7/|X7^'o | a-7ra\0ap\oKa\vSL\8d\TO “b 
' Christ, aid thy servant Basil, Spatharocandidatus.’ 

An invocation of the Byzantine period, 
badly spelled : the final o must represent w, the 
dative ending. For the Byzantine title sjpaiharo- 
candidatus cf. Mordt. p. 14. 

The cross is interesting as showing the sur- 
vival of the loop in the Egyptian Ankh (Crux 
Ansata). Several other crosses seen at Angora 
bear similar traces. 

Built into the S.W. bastion of the enceinte. 
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Fig. Iti (=Orb. 31). 
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’ Orb. 32. 

• ^ 

(?) I fi€j\a\{ov) | I 7ro|X(\)a | ra I erf. 

‘ Many be the years of the great King Michael ! ’ 

A Byzantine invocation : the last word is misspelled for err). Cf. another 
Ancyran inscription beginning TroXXa ra €T7) kt\, in Mordt. p. 22, No. 11. The 
Michael here mentioned may be the same as the Emperor referred to in Orb. 1 
above. 

This slab, similar in design to Orb. 31, is also masoned into the S.W. 
bastion of the enceinte. 

Orb. 35. 

I fcaraKirai | ^ ^ovXt} rov 0(eo)u | 'AvadTaaLa to TTaihi^v^ || 

5 ereXevTr^dev | Se fi(r)vo<i) ^lovvLov | k ivh{iKrLwvo<i) 0 4" 

‘ Here lies the servant of God, Anastasia, the child ; and she died on the 20th 
of June in the second indiction.’ 




Fig. 18 ( — Orb. 35). 


A Christian epitaph : Trail) ijv stands for TraiSlov. This is one of the 
commonest types of grave-inscriptions in the Christian period. Compare a 
group of similar epitaphs from Ancyra published by Anderson, J.H.S. xix. 
pp. 97 and 98. 

The epitaph is cut in shallow letters on a tablet -shaped stele, measuring 
2U X 27 inches. The stele is built into a bastion west of the main gateway 
in the enceinte. 

Orb. 36. 

’ATTta. 

Cut in bold letters into a limestone block, measuring 56 X 14 inches and 
built into the same bastion as Orb. 35. 


Orb. 41. (Z. G. Rom, hi. 211, 209 (Dorn. 85, 98)). 

Monument erected in honour of the Helladarch and high-priest Ulpius 
Aelius Pompeianus by a guild of Dionysiac artists, during the reign of the 
Emperor Trajan. 

On the left side of the monument is engraved a long decree of the guild, 
praising the services rendered by Pompeianus and directing the erection of this 

J.H.S. — VOL. XLIV. ^ T) 
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monument. The copy enables this important document to be fplly read. 
Besides the decree and other interesting records, it dates the governorship of 
Tiberius Sergianus, and refers to a proposal to erect a statue to the Emperor 
Hadrian at Neapolis of the Pisidians. 

Dom. published the two inscriptions as separate documents. Both were 
engraved on the same stone and at the same time. The Turkish manuscript 
from which Dom. derived his No. 98 breaks off, in the decree, at the beginning 
of 1. 22. saying that the last thirty-three lines are ‘ als unleserlich nicht gelesen.’ 

The documents are engraved on a square monument of white marble. 
The front tapers slightly downwards ; its symmetry was evidently destroyed 

when the stone was shaped for building material. It 
measures 27 X 62 inches. 

The monument lies within the temple of 
Augustus at Angora. 

The inscription on the left-hand side, consisting 
of fifty-five lines, is badly mutilated. A deep square 
hole is cut through the heading, and a fracture in 
the stone, at the right-hand corner, has destroyed 
one or two letters at the endings of 11. 2 to 6. 

Beginning with 1. 22, a flat groove | inch deep 
and 5 inches wide is chiselled out on the left-hand 
side, destroying ten to eleven letters in each line 
down to 1. 42. The groove widens from 1. 42 to 10 
inches at the bottom, gradually mutilating more, 
probably as many as twenty, letters in 1. 55. 

In addition to mutilations by the groove, the 
right-hand edge is badly worn all the way down 
from 1. 22, destroying the endings of several lines. 
This will be seen by the shaded diagonal lines in the 
accompanying copy (Fig. 20). 

The letters in the decree are small, in a bad 
tiG. 19 (^Orb. 41 , front). state of preservation and difiScult, therefore, to 

read. Dom. gives in 1. 6 TONTOYTON instead 
of TnNTOYTaN, and in 1. 11 TDNMYZT instead of TONMYZT. 

All the lines from 22 to 55 are blurred. In addition to the general wear 
and tear of time, the surface seems to have undergone a good deal of weathering 
and is now very porous. This section of the monument was evidently exposed 
to damp or to drainage from some neighbouring building, when in use as building 
material. The text from 1. 22 onv ards was unreadable in the state in which 
I found it, and as it was practically doomed, I decided to get the most possible 
out of it before it was too late. In order to do this, I ground the porous surface 
down with a sandstone, which I then filled in with powdered brick and w^ater 
repeating the procedure after drying several times in succession. This enabled 
me eventually to decipher most of the letters, where not entirely effaced, and 
to take a copy of them. 

This unique monument lies entirely unprotected to-day, not only from the 
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• 

destructive ligencies of man, but also from the action of the elements. In a 
country of ^ch extreme changes of weather as the central tableland of Asia 
Minor, where the great summer heat is followed by rain in the autumn and snow- 
fall and frost in the winter, nothing can stop a porous surface of limestone from 
steady disintegration. Under these conditions, it can only be a question of 
time when the last traces of letters are bound to vanish. For these reasons 
I felt no scruples in adopting the radical treatment devised by me ; it was, more- 
over, the only conceivable expedient for rescuing whatever I could of the 
inscription for posterity. 

Incidentally it might be mentioned that the roof of the mosque next to 
the temple of Augustus overlaps the corner of the temple, where an important 
inscription is engraved, recording its dedication by King Aniyntas and others. 
The spout collecting the rainwater from the mosque is turned inward : when- 
ever it rains the inscription gets the full force of all the drainage, and the con- 
sequences may be imagined. I spoke to the authorities about the matter, but 
although they promised that the defect would be righted, nothing was ever 
done. 

Mr. Tod has been too fully occupied with other duties to devote to this 
inscription the time and thought which it demands. The following transcript, 
therefore, makes no claim to be more than a hastily laid foundation upon which 
experts may base a satisfactory reading and restoration of the whole text. 


A fA 0 H 1 T Y r. H I 

y H 4 >l E M AT/\N A nOrHIOfKOYMEiNH'^PE 
TTON AlONYtONKAlAYTOK PA T O A 

IANOMAAPIANON IEBAETON KAIZA^'A 
NEONAtONYZO CXNElTriNlE PU'/// U 

kan£te<J>aN“I t a NKAITANTOYT/AN W/'f 
A r/V fv* J C T/V NKAtT/YMNEMON T CV N T H MJ E P A t "/ 

O Y NOAONI EnEiAHnPOC-^^V/ 

CX(/IY na^iHi: .c jatath z h OYA' izoya rncc-^^' 

A .AI o z n o rt o C/A,r/\ n o © c t h n o n a 

T/\ KATO NMYZTIKONAOeENTAY'nO rOflKAY 
TOKlATOPriE My^/A J T A I Z T H n /O'/A E » T H T 
P 0 T O N I A T ZYHM KOYtEMKAlTONAr/\ 

IV»AAIA<J>AN/\ Z^/e>nE TEAECEMEK r/\ NEAYTOYMM 

AEMiAiahOaEi 1 nPorMTOCK 

A O Y^/i AZA/^/AT H CTE » A NlT/W'C 'fS ATPIAOC' 

E POY€'/rOY E.O'/E O Y C 

KAi*ACEni^OCEiCnAt:ACACA 4 >EiAACEnOlHCA 

T o n P O C n HA EMJANAAnffNHMAN C K AlT/VTE 

TAxE»4r/»^CnO YAHCOAEYON45afCHAMTOYtArA HI 20 
SgA C AN EK A^rAT AN TIM CPE I TO YMYCTHPI 

n t h^e w y n pa a ta a n 


^Vrjf^icrfia tmv diro ( t ) i }9 olKovfievT]^ ttc - 
pi Tov \Lovvaov teal XvroKpdropa Tpa- 
tavhv WSptavov 'Ee^ao'rov KaL(ra[p]a, 
veov \l6vv(tov, l€po[vet]~ 

/c(jt)v a-T€(f>av€iTd)i^ fcal rd)v tovtwv [avv\- 
aycovtardyv Ka\ rd)v vepLOvrayv rpv lepdv 
OvpLeXiKpv (Tvvohov* 7rpo<TT[a;^]- 

VITO 7179 lepcoTarr)^ OvXTTto^ 

Ai\to9 Hofiireiavof; dyoovof^eryjaal^] 

^dyva rhv pivarifcov SoOivra vrr'o tov \v~ 
TOA:pdTOp(o9) iv {6)\Lyai<; rfj ttoXsc tt} t€ %6[t]- 
pOTOvia Ta;)^e&)9 viri^Kovaev /cal rov dydy- 
va Sia<f)apdy<; eTrereXeaep eK rdyv eavrov fit]- 
8epLid{^) diroXeicfydel^ XapiTTpoTTfro^ /cal fieya- 
Xo^[v]^ta9, aXXa tjjv t€ evae^eiav rrjc; 7raTptSo9 
€19 dfLcfyorepov^ tou? Oeov^ €7r€yjr^(f>ia€V 
/cal Ta9 i7ri86(T€i<i 'rrdaa^ Se d(fy€i8dy<; iTrotJjaa- 
TO 7rpo9 fxr)8epLLav ha7r{d)vT)v dvaSv^y xal rdy re 
rdx^c T ?79 cr 7 rooS /;9 68€vovra<; tjBt) Toi '9 dyay{v)i~ 
(TTa<; ave/eaXeaaro /fa[/] Trai^rt pLepei rov fivaTijpl- 
9^ €vrr} . iv avvoSa rd ddXa Trpodfi^ 
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NACn POK£W/^ 

z/^^evn oi E rmMfJi^noA I n 

r 

''///.H mAeinypepioytet n^c OA\y/*/, 

W/hTK OK PATOPJKAlTAAIOfNYCnaiA ce 
////\ I A N A T H nONA N APATETiM E7" 

V//1 o c A N fXT/KA^ CTA KNE nj4>ANECTA 
C M HTl 0 n C I A I A A E O^N A T A 

•j^^ntaoeaT pah a pa AI TM AKAa<^ET<^ 

/>M£N0IJ:AkAiTONE»Ci0NT ' 

nata pmaEYm i^i to A^//C T E ^ %\ n 0 y C 
^/// I M N E I t^T/P ECAITOYA \n NOC A 
'i^-iCTO N ANAPA £ NEKE NKAJAHE JOI/A 
"/-Cf^ENANTHLYWOAAANACrM C /y7'/, 

M A P < A N T A K A J E N N E A n O A E n A. 

O I H K A ) E A P/fT PAl ANAAAPlArsirL p'-'// 
at I E T/\ H r J T P E 8 j A E'i 

/y''5'JAYH(}>lCMATOCTMNnTOYANAPOC^'^ 

'/yAMA N K A t T H CYNOAOYAt M^A 

ATi?^ rs o Yir^AT»-Y A N r A N I o Y n 0 A 

-Y/A ^'/C K A M A A O Y O 'A-Y MrtlOfNElKOYE 

y/A'i^ rAOYTOVAtOYKOAA HrANCO 

0 Y n A p A A o E 0 Y E^^isrrrotN 

TAAATjA C A NIKYPAAT/tNOCTEi 

1 K 0 Y E n lE AA A AA PX O YOVA n > 

/////> A N OT K P K t E P E A £ M » 0 

>5^0 Y/itPoNYClOYrOYEAAA^A PXA Y-/// 
■iifJf.N E0:T |T0Y4>AA OYl OYlOYAl A'y// 
A.'EA A E H A N A P OVC n H A 
0 £^ \ K EA Ch>JeAPnAOYCEBACTO 
////7 OYTPlCAPXtE P<tW12'. r>L<rM cm 
O nTOY TPriAAETLCnAC 
y//X N J 0 Y T 0////J/////J O 

Fig. 20 (=Oiib. 41, side). 
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1 

- - . - - oj; aywva {7ra/?)acr%(»i/ ? w^i^Tupo/cefc . 

eu TTotelv rr)v ttoXiv {vdcat) ^ 

25 - - ' HMAeii/ virep tov T€rL{(M)rj(Tdat - - 

- - ' - AvTOKpdropi Kal tw Sfao’e 

- - - - ayjova Tjj iroXet rov dvSpa TeTipLf 
/X 09 dvaaraa^ TAhCN eVt^az/ecrra- 

Tt- pL7)T p07r6X[€](o^ lhL<o AEO N dydy{v) - - 

30 V TO, Oearpa irapahtypia AcaWt(TTo[t'] 

opievoL^ w /cal tov elaiovra dyojvt 

ov dyd)va a-T€<f)avovo‘ - 

[Oai ? ^pLvei . , (jOac TOV dyoivos *ASpi~ (or dvSpi) 

icTTOv dvSpa €V€/cev /cal direiOt - - 

35 [- “ i'sjrTj^L V\(Tpi€V(jov Trj crwoBo) dvao'Tr^a'a - - 

dvSpidvTa /cal iv N€a7roXeiT&j[i^] ? 

TOiN Kaio-api Tpaiav^ ^ABpiav^ P - - 

[ T« /c^paTLCTTm 'qye{pL6)vL T^e/3t« S<'>€pyia\y^^ 

ylr7](j)iapLaT0^ T'tjv T€ TOV dvSpo<; 

40 [^t\oT6i ^piiav /cal ttjv avvoSov hiKaiav 

[ er\<Triyr)a‘ap,€.vov Vatov ^ AvTcaviov IToX- 

9 KCDp^tphoV ^OXvpLTTLOVeLKOV^ €- 

\Tn^r]^i<TdpL€vov-^\<.r AOY ’Ioi;Xtou KoXX^^/xa Nfo- 

[ KcOapcp^hov Trapah6{^)ov EFENf to eV 

45 {rfj fi7]Tpo7r6\€i t^]? FaXarta? *Av/cvpa dyd)po<; t€i- 

itlkov iirl ^ EjWahdp')(pv ’Atto- 

lavoy /ca\l] ap^^iepeco? M€ppto[i;] 

ov Ai<p>ovvaLOV tov ^ EXXaSap;j^gu 

p^o<; Tltov <I>Xaovtov ’louXta- 

50 [i^oO “ - 7pap/i ?]aTea)? ^AXe^dvhpov EriflA 

AaoSi/ceo)? /ciOapwSov ae^aaTo- 

[veiKov ]tou Tpls dp^iepew^ NOMOM 

ejTTOTTTOO ? TpcoaSect)? ttXc 

(oviov TO . . . TOO ’AffTTfO- 

55 [8tOO ]r TTpO? . 9 . . (T€/CgpL . OiCO. 


At the end of 1. 8 Dom.’s MS. reads ffPOTAN, which Dom. altered to 
7rpoTa[x\- Orb. shows clearly a c following the flPO- In 1. 16 Orb. suggests 
ttXXa as the correct reading in place of apa. In 1. 37 the first word may be 
[AvTo/cpd]TopL. In 1. 38 there seems to be a reference to C. Trebius Sergianus, 
for whom see PJ.R. In 1. 43 it seems just possible that the five letters preceding 
’loi;Xtoo are the last five letters of i[7n^jrr)(f>l(Ta]fleyov. 

Orb. 45. 

Square marble slab of good workmanship, with Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions, Measurements : 224 X 44 inchp.s. 
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UneaftSed in 1910 together with a number of stelae, columns and other 
debris, whilst a new road was being cut through the Je^vjish Cemetery. 

^cFvyyK\7]TLKr)v [ M. A.vp{i^\LO^) ^\ov(7tKOS \ T7}v €V€py€rtv | Bta irdvra. 

‘ Marcus Aurelius Musicus [erected (a statue of) so and so], member of the 
Senatorial order, his benefactress in all things,’ 

The same Musicus also paid a similar honour to a benefactor, Publius 
Aelius Sempronius, member of the Senatorial order; see Perrot 131, Z. G. Rom. 
iii. 167. 

The Latin inscription on the left-hand side is apparently of a later date. 


KAH T I K H N 
iAYP MOYIlKOr 
IHNCYEPmiN 
A lAH AN TA si 
Fig. 21 ( = Orb. 45 ). 


M K/NAYAIANUJ Ma Tn® 
K-AKYKKCMNHMHC 
X API N 

Fig. 22 (=Orb, 46 ). 


The engraving is crude, much damaged, and many letters are practically 
illegible. 

Aeterno Aug(usto) 

Lucil(ius) Crispus v(ir) p(erfectissimus) a(gens) v(ices) 
Praeff(ectorum) praet(orio) d(evotus) n(umini) ma(jestatique) 

Ejus. 


Orb. 46. 

A square grey limestone pillar with 
mouldings chiselled ofE and unevenly cut 
letters. Christian period; measurements, 
48 X 22 inches. 

M. AIa7i^(«)| K. ’A/cuXa? 

piVT^piT}^ I x^pLV. 

‘ Q. Aquila to M. Claudianus Magnus 
in memoriam.’ 

’A/cu\a9, ’A^vWa?, 'AKvXia, WfcvXelva, 
WKvXtavo^ occur very frequently in Galatia in 
the early Christian period (cf. Perrot 105, ' un 
nom tres-frequent chez les Jiiifs du premier 
siecle de notre ere '). 


Orb. 48. 

Square pillar of grey limestone well pre- 
served and now in use as tombstone in the 
Jewish Cemetery. Nearly five feet high. 

D. M. I T. ^Op^crtavi] pLa\~ - 



Fig. 23 (=Orb. 48 ). 


BL€\vTVX€t^» 


‘ D. M. I{ulia) Orfitiane. . . . Good fortune remain with you ! ’ 
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ROMAN D’ORBELIANI 


The two letters D. M. at the head of the epitaph stand for ‘ l/is*'Manibiis.’ 
For the final word, an inscription copied by me, but previously published, gives 
hL€VTvxi>, and must not be written, as in /. G, Rom, iii. 196, Ai EuTii;)^A. The 
restoration here also should be hielyTvx^L], 


Orb. 49. (Kirchhoff 25; cf. Mordt. p. 10.) 

An oblong limestone stele, about 10 inches thick, 38 inches wide and 6 
feet long. Christian period. Some of the letters are much weathered and worn. 
The stone is now in use as tombstone on a grave in the Jewish Cemetery. 

The inscription is preceded by the invocation : ' Mother of Christ,’ 

M(i7Te)p X(p£(jTo)0. 

On this inscription H. Gregoire's remarks in Rev. Tnstr. Publ. en Belgique, 
1909 (cf. R.E.G. xxiii. 327), should be consulted. 

M-p 'Ti/ 

TO tc - c n p r; • •: h a o p o h e o 

€ I A AT/A T 0 N O 4) M O N K 'A: T AA O A C 

P i\ •'! :*.l AlO NKAIPH KON^akOA O-g^o nta (pONOACYlPe nnc 
i'//H COjnANATNe fT'O C M € Kt'HT C A C PPO C T A C l A^P'/M A X e T O J 

' A I ^ f: i o; v. :*• o '• i' - :'i a trove s 4>-a 

X- A V •: ;; ; ; r, ■, ...v: ;; v C ,S + -e) 

Fig. 24 (=Orb. 49). 

[The line in brackets might be substituted for the last line ; both are only approximately 
correct. One was obtained by filling tlie indentations with coloured liquid ; the other 
interpretation was obtained with powder.] 



Orb. 53, 54. 

- - (6)ta9 at. 

Two sections of architrave, damaged, in grey limestone, measuring 29 
inches X 5 feet. Letters 5J inches. Both lie at the roadside in the Jewish 
Cemetery. 

I A S / I 

Fig. 2o ( = Orb. 53, 54). 

Orb. 55. 

' - a9 — 6/3a[o-T - - 

The second word doubtless is some part of Se^aorro? (Augustus). 

Section of a grey limestone architrave, 29 inches wide and feet long. 
Letters 6 inches ; now in use as tombstone in the Armenian Orthodox Cemetery. 
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INSCRIPTIONS AND MONUMENTS FROM GALATIA 39 
* ^ Orb. 56. 

— vrj Traarj 

Section of a grey limestone architrave with letters 5i inches, measuring 
28 inches by 5 feet long; now in use as tombstone in the Armenian Orthodox 
Cemetery. 

A I I E B A y l-l n A E l-l 

Fig. 26 (=Orb. 55). Fig. 27 ( = Orb. 50). 


Orb. 57. (C.LG, 4053.) 

Fragment of record of the building of a wall and its dedication to the 
metropolis. For this honorific title of Amcyra, see Perrot 124, 125, B.C.H. vii. 
17, No. 3. For the formula cf. Orb. 23 (above). 

A complete section of architrave in grey limestone, 29 X 7 feet 10 inches 
long, now built into one of the bastions of the enceinte. 


TOYAAMP' HE MONOIAPIAMe noy 


f 


ZYNnAhPnrAN 0 IKA 4 )l EPaiANOirHMHPOnOATOTEl x> * 
Fig. 28 (=Orb. 57). 


Orb. 59. 

Mutilated epitaph, beginning 

’Avt 6 vio<; i. e. Wvt(ovio<; . 

(Cf. ’AvToveivov in Rev. Arch, xxvi (1873), 380). 

In 1. 7 can be distinguished 6 dSeX[<^o 9 ] and in 11. 8, 9, 
fi[vT]/JL 7 ]<;] memoriam.’ 

Square pillar of grey limestone, much damaged, 

19 X 55 inches. Now in use as tombstone in the 
Armenian Orthodox Cemetery. 

Orb. 61. (/. 6r. Rom. in. 215; after Ath. Mitt. xxi. 466 ff.) 

Epitaph on a square limestone stele, set up over a gladiator by his widow : 
a list is given of the cities of which the deceased was a citizen, and on the 
left-hand side is engraved a metrical epitaph, unfortunately badly mutilated. 
The front is intact but for a fracture in the left-hand corner of the capital and 
the slightly damaged left-hand edge. 

* The proportionate sizes of letters and their spacings in both inscriptions 


A N T 0 N 10 51 1 . 

'/\ Oii K A I1K O 

/ 1 1 0 r 4) 

t'i A A 
A M A E O I 
^ T I X H A 

I O AA E 

M 

X A P 

Fig. 29 ( = Orb. 59). 
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« 

are here correctly copied. A carving in low-relief of the gladialof, in a 
walking posture, is seen^ in front. He is carrying under his ami fin object 
resembling a scroll. The effigy is mutilated and particularly so its face and 
hands. 

The inscription on the left-hand side of the monument is partly destroyed 
from 1. 5 downwards by a groove, cut in the stone, i inch deep and about 7 



Fig. 30 (=Orb. 61). 


inches wide. The destruction in this case is like that in Orb. 41 B, and both 
are now in the temple of Augustus at Angora. The monument is 5 feet 2 
inches high, 23 inches at the base in front, and 21 inches at the base on the 
sides. 

Orb. 62. 

[ Tv^T), [ OXvfMTTiw I ^Avrayvelvfp. 

‘ To good fortune. To Olympian Antoninus.’ 

A monument erected to a Roman Emperor, who bears the epithet Olym- 
pius, probably Antoninus Pius. 
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The* monument is 4 feet high and made of grey limestone. It is crudely 
ornament^, is of bad workmanship and mutilated^ 

It stands within an enclosure facing the Municipal 
Hospital at Angora. 

Orb. 63. 

--i/e - -- -- - -louj^TO? fcaX r^yovfxevov 
5 1 7r]ap[;3^]6ta9 TiVou AlkivvLov Aov\f€iapov tov 

a'(OT 7 ]po<; eVi i6peG>[9]||A:S' TeprvWov, 

‘ . when Titus Licinius Lucianus the Saviour 

was . . . and governor of the province, in the 
24th year of Tertiillus’ priesthood.’ 

The province is doubtless that of Galatia. 

Originally a square monument about feet high 
and 28 inches wide, made of white marble. A section of the lower part, 
22 inches, is all that remains. The letters are well cut. 

A cavity is cut in the bottom, and the section now serves the purpose of 
a mortar for pounding salt. 

It stands inverted in a street close to the Armenian Catholic Cemetery. 



Fig. 31 (=Orb. 62). 


T'qmrrTTTVTyj. — — — 

OYnTOEKAJ H'f'OY M ENO 
^'A P^/'^E M r* T I T 0 A I K I (V N iCy^PtOY 
AtseVTOYEOTHPOE* EnH€;^p En. 
«KA<TEPTYAA0Y cf 


PC t A H I 



Fig. 32 (=Orb. 63). 


Fig. 33 (=Orb. 68). 


Orb. 68. 

- -\vov E v<Ti 1 n6po'6i/[<?] ol KXrj^povopLot ^ Aa K\'q\7nahov pivrjp,r]\s:^ 

‘ . . . Perseus the heirs of Asclepiades in memoriam.’ 

Lower part of a square grey limestone monument, of crude workmanship, 
25 X 25 inches, now standing inverted at the entrance to Enegie Medjoubi 
Mosque. 


Orb. 69. (Perrot 138.) 

Epitaph of ‘ the servant of God, Andreas, the friend of all men.’ 

In the latter part of the inscription, which is not wholly legible, this reading 
differs somewhat from Perrot ’s. The phrase irdvroiv (piXo^ recurs, e. g. in 
J,H.S. xix. 97 f., Nos. 79, 80, 84. 

The letters are shallow, badly engraved and partly mutilated. The stele 
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measures 25 X 61 inches and is built into the wall of a house, on a^l^vel with 
the street, in Balik Bazar. • 

’ t 



Orb. 76. 

Upper half of a limestone monument with plain back (finished in the 
rough), of good workmanship and well cut letters, measuring 34^ X 43 inches. 
A cavity 12 inches in diameter and 15 inches deep is cut in the lower end, 
and it now serves .as a mortar. The monument stands inverted in Poidardje 
Mohalesi. 




Fig. 35 ( = Orb. 76). 


Monument erected to Gains Aehus Flavianus Sulpicius, first man of the 
nation, twice Galatarch, etc. 

r. AtX. ^XaovLavop 
rriKtov 7rpct)Tov rov €0vov[<i^ 

Si? r aXaTdp')(r]v (f>i\6Bo^ov 
5 Kul KTLarijv kol TrXouTio-r^i/ 

Aral TToXvcTTe^avov (fiiXoao- 
<^[o]z/ (fycXoTrarpcv Kal 
dXeLTTTOU 7roX€LT€VT7]l^ 

TOP eauTofi euepjerrjv iv 
10 [roji? IhioL^ avrov tcrLapiacnv 


The same distinguished man is commemorated in three inscriptions at 
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Ancym.^ Cf. CI.G. 4075 (= /. G. Rom. iii. 196), C.I.G. 4076 (— /. G. Rom. iii. 
197, Mordt. Mann. Anc. p. 7 : cf. Rev. Et. Gr. iii.^80), Mdrdt. Mann. Anc. 
p. 21, No. 8; see also Orb. 91 (below). 

Orb. 78. {C.I.G. 4058; /. G. Rom. iii. 200.) 

Inscription in honour of Tiberius Claudius Gentianus. C.I.G. and 1. G. Rom. 
have Gentilianus. The copy here given of the inscription reads f at the begin- 
ning of 1. 11 and shows that the last two letters of ave[( 7 Tr}a']€v form a sixteenth 
line. 


T HK A r E N T t Ay//// 
T-IKACA KEPA <.'///// 
YiON An oro N/////// 
A C K A HTTi a a O y'////// 
TPAPX<n>N A NW//// 
A O A O r O M K///////// 
APETHKEKO \'////// 
tst O Nf E Y A I ////////// 
p 6^> A r e N o '////// 

E T Nl-K T- A //////////// 
X A N A P O C /////////// 

T o y 4 > I ^ o u//////// 

I rvi c K E N K tmm 
//A Y T o Kl E Y ! /////// 
///I N A P I A isE 

c u //////// 
Fig. 36 ( = Orb. 78). 


ATAGHr TYXMI 

-'priTA NJAi o An po Y 

A'JL X Y ,^4^ O MHJ.A MTA»^<|>Y 
^^''XHHANTAmE TAA O 
TIK-ir OTEJMntYEl M 
^'C'Ntaeneka M£/aiiy n 

///jYaH£.X^M MOY AMAPt 
/:v/| K AAAAir TE »MAtl 
//^Or^aoHKAAY^I A 
////A t A T E I M I '/>//,'/£ N E K E M^/// 
//7/N O t A I. T //////// T E. E A Y T F"//// 
///N E£TH E£ isj TONAN Ay//'// 
///A* taek rriMi^^inrsiE r//// 

///Ieaoymemoy 
/////A MoyToyro noy/i o/////// 
eEMTotvno B OY A Hy/y 
Fig. 37 (=Orb. 80). 


In II. 12-14 the true restoration would seem to be 


70V 0tXoTf[/xia9 ?] 
evEKev Ka\l t>/ 9 etV] 
awTOJ^ €ii[i^ota 9 ], 

the rov at the beginning of 1. 12 being the last three letters of the patronymic 
of [’AX 6 ]fai/Spo 9 . 

The mouldings of the stone at its capital and base have been removed by 
chiselling, and the right-hand side of the epitaph is mutilated, from three to 
seven letters being destroyed in each line. 

The stone is built lengthways into the bastion, next to the main gateway 
leading into the Acropolis. 

Orb. 80. {C.I.G. 4032. Cf. Rev. Et. Gr. iii. 80, No. 56.) 

Inscription in honour of Philotas ( ?) son of Diodorus, erected by the 
eighth Ancyran tribe, Claudia Aurelia. 
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The appended copy gives a fuller and more correct reading. It c^lls in 
question the [Philjotas restored in Cl.G. (1. 2), and shows that* in 1. 3 
a(Trvvofi^(Tavra should be read instead of [a^opav\o^i^(TavTa, that the true 
reading in 11. 7—8 is avhpL^d^ai and not dvhp^iavT^i, and that the name of the 
i'nipLeX'qrT]^ is Cl(audius) ? Zosimus. 

A square marble slab, slightly mutilated at both edges, where some of 
the letters are destroyed, measuring 20 X 46 inches. The slab is masoned 
sideways into the first bastion, at the main gateway of the enceinte. 


c 


•TM I H Q '''///'> 

C € N € A At. '///'v 
irrr-rXi j*cAPtTACKpYnTe»N^ 
NATAI eA wAT0C<fiHKA€ I NONMtf- 
tXXCAnOC (NKAtiNVCA€TtnAi 
AACTi OJCHNY 

C eTHHjLiOTtOY < 3 ^ 

TOY Hfc KATojwenirHCArAeojN 
HAH £ oe iCAMfeTMAeCNtKn’^O 
TtHCAOXHCeCKAtOC 
OY PANtOH + 


Fig. 38 (=:Orb. 81). 


Orb. 81. 

Limestone stele broken ofi across the heading of the epitaph. Measuring 
23 X 35 inches. Now used as lintel for a window, in the bastion at the main 
gateway of the enceinte. 

Metrical epitaph. 

j evOdhe I K€\lT]ai 

r}<i dperd^ KpvTTreiv ov | \hv\vaTaL Odvaro^' 

5 ^ K\eLvov fiey || e^ovcra 'irocnv /cXeiPovc; Se re 7rat[Sa9 

T^V ohop €V(Te/3s<l>(0^ 7]Vv\<T€ 7r]P /3 i6t<i>ov.\ 

Toin^€Ka rdyv eVl 7% dyaddyv | irXriadelaa pL^r^XOev 
10 ifc l3po\\Ter)fi ho^r]^; e? KXeo<; [ ovpdviov,-\- 


Koman d’Orbeliani. 



ANCIENT MAKBLES IN THE MOSCOW HISTOKICAL MUSEUM 


It tas been pointed out by Minns, ^ Rostovtzeff and other scholars ^ that 
social life in the Greek cities on the northern shore of the Black Sea was very 
highly developed and therefore the opportunity was given for adorning 
sanctuaries and pubhc buildings with sculptured monuments, A signature 
of Praxiteles found in Olbia ^ proves that even the most eminent Greek 
masters worked for the Far East of the ancient world. It is true, very few 
fragments are preserved, but among them are specimens of very high quahty, 
worth more attention than has hitherto been paid to them. I cannot agree 
therefore with Minns, who thinks that ' the few marble statues are of very 
little value ’ and ' would scarcely claim attention elsewhere.’ ^ The fragments 
are indeed in a very bad state of preservation, but this fact must not influence 
the judgment upon their artistic value. It is a pity also that the remains 
of ancient sculpture found in South Russia are not sufliciently published. 
The fragments scattered in different local museums must be collected and 
studied anew, as there probably are works of very great importance to be 
discovered. Further investigations, I am sure, will offer many surprises and 
\vill compel us to change entirely our \dew upon ancient sculpture in the Black 
Sea colonies. Such a surprise was the grave-rehef of the early fifth century 
from Olbia, published by Pharmakovski ® ; another was the colossal statue 
from Kertch discovered in the depot of the Hermitage, a masterpiece of high 
rank closely akin to the MaussoUos.'^ The rich finds of gold and silver work, 
together with the brilliant specimens of Greek vase-painting, absorbed the 
interest of the explorers; the comparatively few and fragmentary sculptures 
had to be content with the worst places ahke in museums and in pubhcations. 
All, who knew the Hermitage as arranged before 1920, remember the heaps of 
fragments piled up in the ‘ Kertch Room ’ ® to fill up the darkest corners ; 
among them were masterpieces of Greek art, published only in very bad 
drawings on the frontispiece of the Antiquit^s du Bosphore Ciminerien. 
Other specimens will probably be brought to light in local museums. 

The marbles existing at present in the Hermitage and forming part of 
the Helleno-Scythian section of the Museum of Antiquities will be pubhshed 


^ Scythians and Greeks, p. 295 sq, 

2 Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, 
p. 61 sq. 

® E. y. von Stern, Hermes, 1915, pp. 
161 sq., 176, n. 2, 223, n. 1. 

* Latyschev, I.P.E., I. 145. 

® L.c. p. 295. 

® Bull, oj the Arch. Commission, LVllI. 
(1915), p. 82 sq. (in Russian). 


' See below : a drawing on the Frontis- 
piece of the du Bosph. dm. 

* At present containing the collection 
of ancient vases. The ‘ Helleno-Scythian 
section ’ comprising all the discoveries 
made in Russia will be exhibited separ- 
ately. 
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in my forthcoming Description of Ancient Sculptures in the Fettograd 
collections; with two of them I shall have to deal in the present article as 
being akin in style to a^ head to be published here. 

The collection in the Moscow Historical Museum is composed, as far as 
can be stated from the short notes in the Inventory of the Museum, of marbles 
found in South Russia. It w^as studied first by Watzinger in connexion with 
his work upon grave^reliefs from South Russia.^ By kind pernaission of 
Mr. A. Oreshnikoff, Keeper of the Museum, I photographed the most important 
pieces in 1905 in order to publish them in the Bulletin of the Archeological 
Commission, where my first article appeared in 1907.^® Since then one of the 
photographs has been published by Poulsen in his ‘ Iconographische Miscellen.’ 

Too little attention has been paid to the extraordinary head of Asclepios re- 
produced in my article in the Bulletin ; 

I must therefore return to the subject 
and add some remarks concerning the 
other sculptures existing in the Museum 
in so far as they deserve interest either 
from the artistic or from the historical 
point of \uew\ 

1. The oldest piece (Fig. 1) is the 
head of a youth found in Olbia ; it is 
but a fragment, very much damaged, 
so that no photograph can reproduce 
details ; greatest height *139 m., in the 
position as given in the photograph — 
•135 m. The marble is very coarse- 
grained, similar to Kaxian, but, -accord- 
ing to Prof. Sauer s statement, not true 
Naxian. Apparently the head has lain 
in the earth near the sea, as the whole 
surface has been damaged by water. 
It is not an ' abbozzo ’ as Avould appear at first sight, since the outlines of ears, 
nose and mouth are clearly distinguishable. It belonged to a statue of the 
‘ ApoUo ’ type, being broken off near the shoulders ; a part of the left shoulder 
is preserved and visible on the photograph. 

The hair has the form of the Egyptian ' klaft ’ ; horizontal and vertical 
lines, hardly distinguishable, divide its mass into squares; the ears are left 
xmcovered and have broad and flat forms. Marble and workmanship prove 
it not to be local work but an importation from the islands or the coast of 
Asia Minor. Great masses of Ionian vases — Jlilesian, Samian, Clazomenian 
and others — are fmmd in Olbia ; it is then natural to look for the origin of 
our fragment also in one of the Ionian cities of Asia Minor or the islands. 



Fig, 1. — Archaic Head, Moscow. 


* G. von Kieseritzky and Carl Watzinger, 
Grieck^ Grahreliejs aiis Sudrusslandy Berlin 
1909. 

Monuments of Ancient Sculpture in 


the Moscow Hist. Mus., Bull, of the Arch. 
Com., XXIII. p. 76 sq. (in Russian). 

Bet Bcinshe \ 'idenshorh, SelsJcab, hist.^ 
ftloK Meddelser, IV. 1. p. 20 sq., PI. 6. 
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Most char^teristic is the form of the hair and the broad fleshy construction 
of the face. The high cheekbones and the prominent chin in connexion with 
the flat br5ad form of the forehead and the cheeks give the impression of 
a square, the head as a whole resembling a cube. The nearest analogies 
are to be found in archaic Milesian sculpture; the head from Hieronda in 
the British Museum has not only the same characteristics of face and 
hair but also the same short neck ; a similar style appears also in the head 
of the man from the via sacra at Branchidae.^^ The connexion with Asiatic 
art is as clear in the fragment from Olbia. We can therefore ascribe it to 
the same school of archaic Ionian — probably Milesian — art.^^ 

2. A bearded head (Figs. 2, 3) which merits publication was found 



also in Olbia; total height -23 m. The marble is small-grained with a 
yellowish surface and seems Pentelic. It is a head of a bearded god 
with a broad fillet in the hair. The greater part of the beard is broken off 
and the surface much damaged. Judging from the treatment of hair and 
eyes, it is original Greek work of the middle of the fifth century. A deeply 
incised parting drawn from the foreTiead down to the neck divides the hair 
into two symmetrical groups of lines. On the neck beneath the ring the curls 
fall straight dovsTi, a curiously sty Used strip of locks supplying the transition 
from the upper part to the lower. Over the forehead the hair forms thick 


12 Rayet-Xhomas, PI. 27; A. H. 

Smith, Cat, of Sculpt., I. Xo. 19. 

13 Xewton, Discoveries, Atlas, PI. 75; 
Rayet-Thomas, Pl. 26, 2 ; Brunn-Bruck* 
mann, Denkm., 141 ; A. H. Smith, Cat., I. 
No. 9. See Furtwangler. Berl. phil. 


Wochenschr., 1888, p. 1516, Metstericerkc, 
p. 716, for a Milesian statuette in Odessa. 

1* Maybe the fragment from Olbia, 
Compte Rendu, 1906, 32, Fig. 24; Minns, 
p. 296, belonged to a similar head. 
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masses falling as far as the ears, half of which are left free ; o\er the ears 
the braids cover parts of the fillet. The head is closely connected in style 
with a series of small heads found in Attica, belonging to the middle of the 
fifth century ; they were all, as far as we can judge now, terminal heads.^^ Qj^ 
the Moscow head behind the left ear are preserved the remains of a braid of 
hair, which seems to have reached down to the breast, as is usual on terminal 
heads. 

I know of no other replica of this work and it seems probable that the 
head is not derived from any more famous work but is one of the numerous 
marbles more or less closely connected with the ideal types created in Attica 
under the influence of the art of Phidias.^® 

3. A very important piece I shall only mention here : the fragment of 
a statuette of Kybele, which seems to reproduce the Kybele of Agorakritos 
and is probably the truest copy hitherto known of this famous statue in the 
Metroon.^"^ Height *18 m. 

4. The best specimen of ancient sculpture in the Museum from the point 
of view of workmanship is a head of a bearded god, probably Asclepios, one 
of the noblest works of fourth-century Greek art.^® (PL I.) 

The head is very much damaged, but not restored at all; total height 
•29 m. ; of coarse-grained, probably Parian marble. The back of the head 
was made separately and is lost; beard and hair are very damaged, the 
nose broken off; but the eyes and their surroundings are comparatively 
well-preserved and give the impression of a work of distinctive art. The 
• head greatly resembles some types of Asclepios, so that the name of this 
god may be apphed to it, though of course it is impossible to prove the 
identification. 

The hair is long and frames the face in large waves, some locks falling 
down in the middle of the forehead; the round beard is also curled. Most 
characteristic are the eyes ; they express the pathos of the head to a remark- 
able extent, but it must be remarked {a priori), that the other features greatly 
intensify this expression. The eyes are round and very deeply set under 
prominent eyebrows which produce dark shadows in the inner corners. The 
brows are highly arched from the nose. The upper eyehds are drawn parallel 
to the brows, the lower curved downwards. The muscles on the outer sides 
of the brows are very thick and cover the upper lids near the corners, so that 
these latter are not visible. By these means the artist attained the effect of 
extreme concentration of expression. The pathetic effect is supported by the 
composition of the other features, as will be clear by comparison with other 
types of Asclepios. At the first view we must acknowledge that we have to 
deal with no Roman copy, but with an original Greek work of the fourth 
century. There is no trace of the stiff treatment inseparable from a Roman 

E.fj. Arndt, Ny Carlsherc}, Text, p. 11 sq. gee above, «, 10 : Neugebauer, Studien 

See Mat. of the Arch. Comm., VII. 21 ; iiber Skopas, p. 101 ; Minns, p. 296. Similar 
Minns, 297 eg., Fig. 210, belonging to the type of Poseidon, B.C.H. 1906, p. 557 sq., 
fifth century. Figs. 21, 21a. 

Will be published separately by 
G. Boroffka. 
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copyist, is significant that the lower hds are not sharply marked. The 
comparison of an original female head from the Acropohs with its copy in 
the Berhn^Iuseum proves that the Roman cop}dst^did not reproduce the 
softness of Greek work. I do not think they were incapable of doing it, as is 
usually assumed ; it was not quite in the character of the Roman style to aspire 
to such softness, and Greek art in Italy had to accommodate itself to the taste 
of Roman collectors. Neither are there on the Moscow head traces of later 
Greek work, which in Roman Imperial times shows signs of degeneration. 

The style of the Moscow head is sufficiently characteristic to determine 
the approximate date and the artistic school to which it goes back. The 
date is to be defined by the strongly kindred workmanship on monuments of 
the middle of the fourth century b.c. On the Olympia Hermes and the 
Eubuleus we find the same ^ impressionist ’ treatment of hair and the soft 
modelling of face ; we cannot take a more recent date, e, g, in the Hellenistic 
age, because there is not yet any trace either of tragic pathos or of senti- 
mentahsm in the expression of the features. So it is amid the surroundings 
of the great masters of the fourth century before Lysippos that we must 
imagine the creation of this type. Every feature recalls so much the circle 
of Scopas, that we cannot refuse to accept the authorship either of Scopas 
himself or a kindred master. 

To conclude that we have to deal with an unknown work of Scopas mav 
seem hazardous, but I cannot explain in any other way the almost absolute 
identity of style of the Moscow head and the 
Tegea fragments.-^ For example, on the 
helmeted head of a youth we find the same 
treatment of the eye ; the curve oi the 
xmder-hds and the arch of the eyebrows over 
the inner corners of the eyes, the curved 
lines of the brows covering the upper lid 
on the outer corners, are precisely similar; 
only the expression is a little stronger on the 
Moscow head. The round form of the cheeks 
from the sides to the front and the transi- 
tion from the lower hds to the cheeks show 
the same manner of treatment ; the curls of 
the beard recall the hair of the unhelmeted 
youth from the Tegea temple. Of course, 
there is some difference in details; e.g,, the 
forehead of the latter is modelled with 
greater energy, the fines of the cheeks near 
the nose are stronger, but we must not forget 
that the subject is an entirely different one. 

To show the original manner of Scopas in this case it is interesting to 

Bninn-Bmckmann, Denkm.^ 174a, b. 21 See the plates in Xeugebauer’s6Vwr/i>«, 
20 Minns, /.c. p. 290, ‘ looks later in his giving also some heads from the Mausoleum 
picture.’ frieze. 



Fig. 4.— Head of Heracles, 
Petrograd. 
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compare the Moscow type with the head of Asclepios from Melos ^Vhich has 
some resemblance to it.^“ There is the same arrangement of theliair over 

• • 



the forehead : in the middle a parting, whence the locks are waved towards 
the ears ; there is the same round form of the beard with the thick moustaches ; 
but every feature on the Moscow head is treated indi\adually ; the hair over 
the forehead rises higher and the locks instead of falling towards the sides 
cover the forehead ; the upper part of the head consequently assumes a higher 
shape: it is in harmony with this feature that the eyebrows rise upwards 
on the Moscow head, while on the Melos head they are quite horizontal. In 
this way the concentration of expression caused by the forms of eyebrows 
and upper lids, noticed above, is supported by the fall of the locks on the 
forehead, marking strongly the middle vertical axis of the head. It is in accord 
with this characteristic system that the bones on the forehead are more 
prominent in the middle than on the sides. The oval form of the lower part 
of the face is narrower than on the head from Melos. 

In short, therefore, on the Moscow head all the features are arranged in 
such a way that the utmost pathos could be concentrated in the large deep-set 
eyes. The famous Asclepios from the Piraeus ^ shows the characteristics 
of the head in Moscow in a more developed, exaggerated form. The com- 
parison proves that the former cannot be earlier than the Hellenistic period. 
Although the hair over the forehead is arranged in the same manner as on 


Brurm-Bruckmann, 230. 


Ath. Mitt. 1S92, PL IV; Stais. Marbres et bronzes, Xo. 258, p. 89. 
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the Mosc»\f head, the lower part of the face is broader and rather square, so 
that the outline loses the character of a compact mass, Most characteristic, 
however, are the eyes. The lines of the brows rise higher than on the Olbia 
head; and the curve of the upper lids instead of being parallel to the brows 
reaches its greatest height in the centre ; i. e., the lines indicating greatest 
height of eye and brow do not coincide with each other, but are parallel. 
This method of ‘ doubling ’ the expression is well known from the heads in 
the style of Damophon of Messene, but is unknown in the Olbia head and 
the style of Scopas.^^ 

To sum up therefore : (1) the workmanship is that of the middle of the 
fourth century b.c. and of the same quality as the Tegea marbles and the 
Mausoleum slabs ; (2) the style is absolutely the same as is found in authentic 
works of Scopas ; (3) the head as a representation of Asclepios cannot be con- 
sidered to be influenced by any of the other heads of the same character ; it 
is not only independent but represents the most concentrated and pathetic 
expression attainable in the style of the fourth century; (4) the same type 
in a more exaggerated aspect, apparently imder the influence of the Moscow 
head, occurs in Hellenistic art. 

For all these reasons I think we must draw the conclusion that we have 
before us a work of Scopas or a master akin to him; just so the inscription 
with the name of Praxiteles foimd in Olbia proves that first class sculptors 
worked for these cities. 

I must mention here two other sculptures closely connected in style. 
They belong to the Hermitage Collection. The one is the head of Heracles 
(Fig. 4); a fragment of a statue, also very damaged, showing the hero in 
brisk motion.^^ The whole neck being preserved, we see the head turned 
sharply to the left shoulder as if Heracles were attacking an enemy. The 
forms are absolutely identical with those of the Asclepios head ; the execution 
though summary is very expressive. The other is a colossal statute of a 
man (Fig. 5) ; head and right arm are lost, the upper part is broken and 
badly joined to the lower; part of the breast is missing; we can only judge 
of the style from the mantle, covering the left arm and the lower part of the 
figure. The treatment of the folds is closely akin to that of the ‘ Maussollos,’ 
showing also the technical particularities of this statue. We must therefore 
take it as a work of one of the masters employed on the Mausoleum. 

These three sculptures prove that the period of prosperity for the 
Bosphorus under the reigns of Leukon (389 8-349/8) and Pairisades I 
(349/8-310/9) was favourable for the introduction of classic sculpture. 
The close connection with Athens, the old cultural tradition in Panticapaion 
had prepared the soil for artists of eminence. The head of Heracles was found 
in Kertch ; so also the colossal statue. The head of Asclepios proves the same 

24 E. g. the head of Artemis, Kavvadias, 1901. The head was inset into the statue; 
Fouilles de Lycosura, Pis. I, II. The head coarse-grained marble; a variety of the 
in Sparta, Arndt- Amelung, Einzelauf- type Arndt -Amelung, Lc. 1321. 

7iahmen, 1319. 1320, might be a copy of See n. 7 ; found in Kertch. Height 

the Moscow head. c. 2 m. 

25 Height *37 m. Bouglit at Kertch in 27 Rostovtzeff, l.c. 69. 
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Fig. 7. — Helmeted Head. 


Fig. 8.— Female Head. 
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Yio . 9. — Head broken from a Relief. 


high level of artistic culture for 
Olbia. Further discoveries, to be 
expected not only in the rich soil of 
South Russia but also in the various 
museums, will produce further 
material for a detailed history of 
ancient sculpture in the Black Sea 
colonies. 

Of some other marbles of the 
Museum I give only a summary 
account. 

5. A bearded head, height -17 m. 
(Fig. 6), has been already published 
as a replica of the Epimenides by 
Poulsen ; it is interesting because 
of the rows of holes obviously made 
for the attachment of a metal wreath. 
The first row over the forehead con- 
sists of two holes, the second — from 


See n. 11. My conjecture that the 
head belongs to the Epimenides type was 
published by Ohman {Portrdttet i den 
(jreJciska Plastiken, p. 40 sq,). In my 
‘ Studies on ancient portraiture * {in Rus- 


sian, 1921, v^ol. I. of the Year-book of the 
Russian Institute of History of Art, 1921), 
34, n. 3, 1 expressed doubts concerning this 
interpretation. 
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ear to ten small and two large holes, these latter near the ears, each 

with two adjacent small ones ; the third of four holes. Poulsen suggests that 
these holes were made to fasten the upper part of the head, which was made 
separately and since lost. This is impossible, as the head never was higher 
than it appears in its present state. Indeed the total height being *17 m., 
we have to suppose a missing piece about *001 m. thick in order to reconstruct 
the form of hair as given on the so-called heads of Epimenides ; it would be 



Fig. 10 . — Siren. 


rather difficult to work out such a piece and there was no need to fasten it 
with three parallel rows of relatively big holes. The head, therefore, is not 
a replica of the Epimenides type, as Poulsen and I at first supposed: the 
arrangement of the beard does not agree with the Epimenides. 

6. Small head of a helmet ed youth, height -109 m.. found in Olbia, of 
Pentehc marble: beneath the helmet and over the ears on either side are 
two holes, apparently for the cheekpieces of the helmet. From the photo- 
graph the style appears stronger than in reahty ; the head greatly resembles 
the Meleager type (Fig. 7).^ 

7. Head of Parian marble, the hair parted, adorned with stephane, and 


For the method of fastening the VogucN Mon. Fiot., XIII. Ph. XVI, XVII. 
cheekpieces, etc,, see the head. Coll, de 
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rolled up on the neck ; the ears are pierced for metal earrings. Ofiginal work 
of the early fourth century b.c. ; found in Olbia ; height *063 m. ^Fig. 8). 

8. Female head feom a relief ( ?) with a veil on the back, style of the 
middle of the fourth century B.c. ; height *103 m. ; found in Olbia ; Pentelic 
marble. The back of the head is formed by two projecting planes, forming 
an angle, with rough surfaces. It is not likely that the head belongs to the 
series of Alexandrian heads, of which parts were made of gypsum and plaster.^® 
It seems rather that it was set into a relief of another material, e,g. of local 
limestone (Fig. 9). 

9. Relief with Siren standing en face ; fragment of a grave-relief, made 
of local limestone, and, of course, local work ; total height about 70 cm. (Fig. 10). 

Oscar Waldhauer. 


Amelung, Ausonia, III. p. 118 sq. ; See Collignon, Statues funer.^ p. 221 

Helbig, Fuhrer, 1.^, No. 288; Rubensohn, sq.. Fig. 142 sq, for the gesture. 

Arch, Anz. 1906, p. 38; Hauser, Berl. 

Phil, ^yockenschr, 1905, p. 169. 


NOTE ON XLIII, 1923, p. 150. 

In his paper ‘ The '' Sophocles Statue ; a Reply,’ Theod. Reinach dis- 
cusses the small Sophocles bust in the Sala delle Muse of the Vatican, with the 
fragmentary inscription of the name. In consequence of a communication 
from his pupil, M. Durry, he declares incorrect the statements in the third 
edition of Helbig s Filhrer. As I am responsible for these statements, I wish 
to say here very briefly that Durry 's and Reinach's assertions do not corre- 
spond to fact. The upper part of the <f> is preserved ; but even if it were not, 
it would be impossible to fill up the given space with fewer or more than pre- 
cisely three letters. Therefore the conjectures put forw^ard bv Reinach of 
At]ofc\rj<^ or ’E/x 7 reS]o/c\r;(?, or even of the otherwise possible \\piaT^ 0 K\^^, 
are at once ruled out. 

This and other questions raised by Reinach I shall go into fully in a paper 
which is to appear in the coming number of the Atti of the Accademia Pontificia 
Rotmna di Archeologia, 


Rotne, March 31, 1924. 


W. Amelung. 
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Our knowledge of the early military organisation of Thessaly rests mainly 
on two passages of Aristotle’s ‘ Constitution of the Thessalians ’ which are 
closely connected A I give the numbers (Fragments 4:97 and 498) according 
to Y. Rose, Aristotelis Fragmenta, 1886; but I have purged the text of 
emendations. 

497. Harpocration T€Tpap)^la : rerrapcdv pepMV ovrwv t?)? 06TTaXta9 eKaarov 

pepo^ Terpa? eVaXetro, KaOd iprjo'cp 'EXXdrt/co? iv rot<^ 0€TTaXi/coi9. 
ovopa ^6 (l>T](Tip elvai rat? rerpdo’i ^erraXidyTiv YleXao-ytwTiv 

^Fj(TTiatCOTlV, 

fcal ^Apt<TT0T€\7}^ iv rfj Koivg 06TTaXwi/ iroXiTtla enl ’AXeaa 
roD TTVppov h Lp pi] (X 0 aL (firjcxLv €t 9 3 poipa<; rpv %eTr aXLav , 

498. (a) SchoL Vat, ad Eurip. Rhes. v. 311 : iroWd ireXTaardyv reXrj : TreXri] 

dc77rfc9 eariv crop ovk ej^ovcra KaOdxr^p (l>r]aLP 'ApiaTOTeXi]^ ip 
0ecrcraXwz^ TToXireta ypdcfxop ovTCt)<s^ SieXcop 8e rijp ttoXlp^ 
WXoa^^ erafe kuI ^ top kXtj pop ^ a pe^eip i k d a t ov^ 
iTTTrea^ pep r ecx a a p dfcopr a 07rXtTa9® Se o^hoi) k opt a 
pp Se 7) TreXr 7] dcrirl^ Xrvp ov fc ey^ovd a |e 7 rt^aX/co 9 
at709 hi p paT i tt e ptr er a pepp , ^ ^ k at t ptdKOPr ?)® 
paK pop hopv 7rdpT€<; i(f} 6 povp o a^ihtop eKaXetr o . 

(6) SchoL in Plat. Leges, VII. p. 813 D. TriXrr} iarlp €lho<; 
darrlho^; W9 <j>p(Tip WpearoriXpi;, ltvp ovk e.'y^ei ovh^ earcp 

€77 L^aXKo^ ovhe /9oo 9 ttXX^ aly6<; hip pan ir e p lt er a pivi] , 

Cf. Eustath. in Iliad. M 295, p. 905, 59 (and again p. 911, 63), aly6<i 

7] 0t09 K.T.X. 

There is no obvious correction to be made in the Harpocration ; but the 
quotation in the Rhesos scholium is evidently mangled. The parallel citation 
from the Plato scholium shows at least one very damaging omission, ovhe before 
iiTixaXKo^;, and others of less intrinsic importance but equally significant of 


^ A. Ferrabino. Oeo’O’aX^v noA.iT€i'a, in 
Entaphia, Torino, 1913, pp. 74-76, and 85, 
note 3, separates the two. In Frag. 498 
he retains i^oKiv and refers it to the terri- 
tory of Larisa only : and he ascribes the 
Tetrads to an Aleuad of the opening, the 
K\r)poL of Larisa to one of the dosing, sixth 
century; the former indeed seems to be 
Eurylochos, who it appears conquers 
Phthiotis and so converts the Triads into 
Tetrads. I do not find this convincing. 

- ras TToXtis Rose. TifV T^oXirdav ctlacunam 


Schwartz, t^v Tro\i<,TiKT}>v ego : nisi TroXtr 
foriasse rttinendurn, vid. not. 16. 

^ *A\fvas Rose. 

* Kara Pflugk. 

“ 7r€\ra<Tras Cobet, Pflugk, Schwartz. 

® lacunani Preller. 

" t — t cor r upturn : vide testiinonium 
altcrum. 

® Tpt’ aK6vrLa Preller. ^Koyra Pflugk. 

® Kal Schwartz. 
lj.itcpov Pflugk, 
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the state of the text. So there can be little doubt about the correctiofis^’ AXeva? 
and Kara tov kXtjpov ; ^and rrjv iroXii/ is very likely corrupt as wel^ But the 
main difficulty lies in the apparent irrelevance of the first sentence of the 
quotation. The scholiast is commenting on the word ireXTaarcov, and says, 
‘ The pelte is a kind of shield, as Aristotle tells us, saying that Aleuas assessed 
the number of horsemen and hoplites to be mobilised, and that the pelte is 
a kind of shield.’ — What are the horsemen and hoplites doing ? 

II 

Our other source for the traditional army strength of Thessaly is Xenophon : 
who, Hellenica, vi. 1, reports Jason of Pherae as saying that if he is made Tagos, 
he will be able to dispose of a certain traditional tribute and a certain traditional 
army strength. 

OTav TayevrjTat ©erraXta, k^aKL<j)^i\Lov^ pev oi LTrirevovre^ 
^Lyvovrai, o'jrXlrai Be TrXetoi;? pvpioi KaOiaravraL, 

Thessaly contributes the horsemen and hoplites : the peoples roimd about, 
ra kvkXw edvr], contribute peltasts and tribute. 

irXaTVTaTri^ ye p^v 7J79 ovar]^ ©erraXia?, it dvr a tcl kvk\<p eOvrj 
viTi^Koa pev icrriVf orav rayo? ei^OdBe fcaracrrfp a^eBov Be irdvre^ 
ot ravriy aKovTiarai elcnv' cocrre koX 'rreXTaarnKp et/co? VTrepe^eiv 
T^v Tjperepav Bvvapiv. 

And again — 

irdvTa yap Bjjttov rd KVK\(p eOvT) (ftopov (pipet orav rayevrjrat rd 
Kard %eTTa\Lav, 

Jason became Tagos; and got his tribute, and an even larger force of 
horsemen, hoplites and peltasts than the traditional mobilisation allowed him : 
we shall see, he followed a new system. But he took the traditional tribute. 

TTpoetire Se rof? TrepiotKoi^ rrdai fcal rov (f)6pov (pepeiv cocnrep iirl 
^Koira reraypevo^ yv <f>ep€iv, 

III 

From Xenophon, one would assume that there was a traditional Armv 
List for Thessaly proper, which gave 6000 horsemen and ' over 10,000 hoplites ’ ; 
and a traditional tribute for the peoples round about, which also gave a fijted 
amount.^^ They come into operation when there is a Tagos : the tribute, to which 


Perhaps not a fixed atnounf, only a 
fixed sifStenK Soairtp (not So-rrep) t€to 7, ueVos 
<p€p€iv . — The Scopas who organised 
the tribute is probably ‘ the Ancient,’ 
grandfather of Simonides’ patron (v. note 
22) : he probably lived just after the 


Sacred War of c. 590, at the last apogee 
of Thessalian power before Jason. It 
would be curious for Jason to ask the same 
amount as his predecessor two centuries 
before : natural enough for him to revive 
the systeyn. 
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Jason adheres, is attributed to Scopas : the Army List, which he does not 
adhere to,tis attributed by Aristotle to Alenas : and, we find elsewhere that 
Alenas and Scopas appear as the two first Tayol in Thessaly. The earlier, 
Aleuas, lays down the army for Thessaly proper ; the later, Scopas, lays down 
the tribute for the Perioikis.^^ 

The established consequences of the Tageia, which Jason quotes as tradi- 
tional, are — 

1. Horsemen and hoplites from Thessaly. 

2. Tribute from the Perioikis. 

He further infers (using the word sIko^ in both cases, vi. 1. 9, and vi. 1. 11) as 
natural, though not traditional — 

3. The Penestai of Thessaly will man his fleet. 

4. The Ahoyitistai of the Perioikis will form his peltast force. 

Xenophon is too good a historian to impute two such modern arms to the 
half-legendary Aleuas and Scopas. 


IV 

Yet the RJiesos scholiast, quoting Aristotle to explain the word Peltastes, 
brings in his account of Aleuas' organisation. However mangled the scholiast's 
note may be, that much is plain : Aleuas is, somehow, relevant to Peltastai. 
Xenophon did not think so; but the half-century which intervenes between 
Xenophon and Aristotle had seen the rise of Isocrates and his pupils : in 
Isocrates’ Archidamos we find beginning that unreal treatment of early history 
which culminates in such things as Ephorus’ account of the primitive sixfold 
division of Laconia and fivefold of Messenia.^^ And from this unreality 
Aristotle, at least in his Politeiai, was not free : witness Dracon’s ‘ Constitu- 
tion.’ We must swallow the fact that Aristotle is connecting Aleuas with 
the organisation of the Peltast force. 

We can hardly, however, follow Cobet, who alters oTrXtra? to TreXrao-Ta?, 
and supposes that the Aristotelian Aleuas got his peltasts from the same part 
of the country as his horsemen ; both from the Tetrarchies. If we let Aristotle 
mirror back fourth-century conditions to the days of Aleuas, we need not compel 
him to distort them : the horsemen and hoplites will come from Thessaly proper, 
the four Tetrarchies: the peltasts from the Perioikis. I therefore follow 
most editors since Cobet and indicate a lacuna : in view of the present condition 
of the scholiast’s text, we need have few scruples about this. After the mention 
of the horsemen and hoplites must have come the mention of the peltasts ; 


Ed. Meyer, Tlieopompa Hellenika, mit 
einer Beilage uber . . . die V erjasaung Thes- 
saliens^ 1909, pp. 238 Aleuas the Red 
as first Tagos, Plut. de frat. aw. 21; cf. 
Aelian, H, An. 8. 11. 


Ta KVK\tf iBvri — the Perioikis — the 
avixjxaxoi or vTri)KooL = Perrhaebia Magnesia 
Achaia : Gerhard Kip, Thessalische Studien, 
Diss. Halle, 1910, p. 11. 

Ephorus, Frag. 18 and 20. 
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and then follows the description of the Pelte. Our two fragments lSi#n run as 
follows : ^ • 

' Aleuas the Eed divided Thessaly into four Tetrarchies (and 150 
Kleroi)}^ And having thus divided the land {r^v ttoXiv), he assessed the 
Army strength at 40 horsemen and 80 hoplites per Kleros, [For the 
Perioikis he assessed a force of peltasts] and their Pelte is a sort of shield, 
etc.’ 

But why on earth does he call the land of Thessaly proper ttoXlv ? 


V 


Eose suggests Ta9 vroXet? ; Schwartz ttjv rroXiTeLav. Meyer rightly 
rejects both, ‘ one would expect rather to or tt^v 'xwpav ,^ — What one 

would really expect is some word describing Thessaly proper, as opposed to 
the Perioikis; and the natural way of doing this is tt^v TroXtriKrjv, which 
therefore I propose to read. 

Frag. 497. 67 rt ’AXem too Trvppov Sippyjro 5 pioipa^ f) 0eTTaX/a 
(and into 150 Kleroi).^^ 

Frag. 498. hieXwv Se t^v ttoXztz/c^o ’AXeiJa? era^e Kara rov fcXP/pov 
7rap€'^€iv e/cacTToo? tTTTrea? ptev reaaapaKOvra oirXiTa^ Be 6yBoi']Koifra. 
[i/c Be tt}? 7r€ptotKLBo<; he assessed a force of peltasts] Be rj TreXrrj 
do'7rt9 ^.T.X. 

For this use of 7 ) ttoXitik}} {sc. 7 ^ or I would quote Polyb. 6 . 45. 3 

(the Spartan constitution) : iravra^ T 009 iroXL-ras icrov e^eiv Bel t ^9 TroXtrifcrj^ 
XtBpaf;, where Polybius is quoting fourth-century writers {(paai), and probably 
Ephorus.^' The omission of is not serious : Xenophon varies similarly 


Infra, note 21. 

Op. cit. p. 222, note 1. Yet neither 
Meyer, nor I believe any other scholar, 
has noticed a curious parallel to this use 
of ttoAis for the plain of Thessaly, as 
opposed to the hilly Perioikis. Schol. 
Find. Pyth. 4, 246 (Poseidon Petra ios 

opened up the Passage of Tempe, and) 
hi avTcav iTriTp€X^i-v tov Trorauov, 
Trp6T€pov 5ia fjLcaiqs ir6Kfws peovra Koi ttoWo. 
Twv biacpdeipovra. Wilamowitz here 

emends iroKews to TrcStctSoj. The two passages 
should perhaps be treated together. Cer- 
tainly Tr^SiciSa would not be an easy cor- 
rection in the Rhesos scholium, nor 
perhapv'^ TroAirtw^s in this Pindar scholium. 
But the land which the blocking of 
Tempe would flood is identical with 
the land which produced horsemen and 
hoplites (cf. Plat. Laws, 625 d.); and I 


think it just possible that the reading is 
correct in both cases, and Tr6\is is a 
teclmical term to describe this land- If 
so, its meaning is exactly what I have 
supposed for ttoXitikt}, the land of the 
Politai, opposed to the Perioikis. (How 
big, and ho\v irrespective of urban agglo- 
merations a Polis can be, cf. Lysias 6. 6, 
and other passages cited by L. and S., 
and esp. Ar. Pol. 3. 3. Hesychius TroAn^: 
T7j»^ X^pay, is, I imagine, a gloss on Stesichorus 
and refers to Pisa, Strab. 8. 3. 31.) 

Cf. Ed. Meyer, Forschungen, I. p. 219. 
Polybius names four sources for the views 
of this chapter — Ephorus, Xenophon, Cal- 
listhenes, Plato. 

7] irepioiKLs is, of course, well attested : 
€.( 7 .Thuc. 2. 25. 3 (Elean), 3. 16. 2 (Spartan). 
The scholiast on the former interprets 
wrongly. rioAiTiKirj too is used absolutely. 
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in his u%e%)f to ttoXitikov arpajev^ia (Hellen. 5. 4. 41 and 55) and to ttoXltikov 
{ibid,, 5. 2^ 25 ; cf. 4. 4. 19). The Politike here spoken pf is, of course, Thessaly 
proper, the Tetrarchies, as opposed to the Perioikis Perrhaebia, Magnesia, 
Achaia. Between these two areas, as in Laconia and Elis,^® a definite frontier 
is to be drawn. This has long been conjectured; and finally put beyond 
reasonable doubt by Gerhard Kip in his Thessalische Studien, pp. 51-57 : who 
has there drawn with fair certainty, the fifth-fourth-century frontier between 
the Tetrarchy Phthiotis and Phthiotic Achaia. His canon for delimiting the 
frontier of the Tetrarchy Phthiotis as against the other Tetrarchies (viz. Strabo's 
<^6ia}TtKov T€Xo 9 , which will nowhere exceed Phthiotis and Achaia combined, 
op. cit, p. 67), seems to me less certain.-® 

VI 

Aristotle is thus giving us a slightly more developed and schematic account 
of the traditional Army List referred to by Xenophon. Putting the number 
of Kleroi at 150, we get a strength of 6000 horsemen and 12,000 hoplites : 


later : Hierocles, Synekdemoa, 677, 3—4- 
(Teubner, 1893), gives in the Eparchia of 
Phrygia Salutaris the two ‘ cities ’ of 
KKjjpos 'OpiyTjs {sic: scil. *Op€ii^s?) and 
KAripos noAiTi«7is : these reappear, as 

KA^pot, as one bishopric in the Notit iae 
(Ramsay, J.H.S. viii. 492 ; Pauly-Wissowa 
KA^pos ’OpiVijs). Cf. the Attic 
Strab. 9. 1. 3. 

On these see B. Niese's admirable 
work : for Laconia Kackr. v. der k, Gesellsch. 
der zu Gottingen, Phil. Hist. Klasse, 

1906, pp. 101 sqq. ; for Elis. Genethliakon, 
Carl Robert zum 8 Marz 1910 uberreicht 
von der Graeca Halensis, p. 3 sqq.. Elis und 
seine Perioken. 

20 The responsions in our passage of 
Aristotle {bi7)pT}adaL eis 5 p.oipa<i ttji/ &€Tra\iav 
. . . SifAojj/ Se TTji' iroKiriKijy) are only in- 
telligible if the Politike is a self-contained 
area coterminous with the four Tetrarchies, 
i.e. Thessaly proper. Kip's arguments may 
be very briefly resumed : Phthiotis is part 
of Thessaly, 'Axa'^a (whicli does not by any 
means always have the epitheton distinguens 
7 } 4>0twTts) IS not : the Thessaloi and Achaioi 
have separate votes in the Amphiktj^ony : 
Herodotus speaks of passing out of Achaia 
into Thessaly, and vice versa (vii. 196, 
198) : the early geographers, Scjirnnus, 
Scvlax, and most explicitly the ‘ Pseudo - 
Dicaearchus,' recognise the distinction. 
Later it disappears : under the Mace- 
donians the difference of status vanishes, 
a Strategos of the Thessalian League comes 
from Achaia (I.G. ix. 2. 103). Strabo, 


Pausanias, Diodorus include Achaia in 
the Tetrarchy ; just as Ptolemy finally 
includes Perrhaebia and Magnesia in the 
remaining Tetrarchies. Kip's map, based 
on the early geographers, indicates the 
frontier clearly. Kip’s view is reaffirmed 
(against Ferrabino) by V. Costanzi, Rir, 
di Fil. xlii. 1914, pp. 529—544, Ftioti ed 
Achei Ftioti. 

2*^ Meyer's computation of the number 
of Kleroi {Theopomps Hellenikn, etc., 
pp. 225-226, followed by Cavaignac, 
Population, 1923, p. 67) is quite arbitrary, 
every figure from which he starts being 
really an unknown : e.g. the size of the 
domain of a hoplite or horseman in Thessaly, 
the proportion of the total area of the 
Tetrarchies occupied by the Kleroi. The 
computation, such as it is, gives 160-200 
as the number. I suspect both the in- 
dividual Kleroi, and the total area con- 
cerned, were a great deal larger than he 
supposes : especially the former ; a man 
would take more elbow-room in Thessaly 
than in Attica. (The Chifiiks of modem 
Thessaly might perhaps throw some light 
on this, but I have not the facts.) Meyer 
allows a distinction between Politike and 
Perioikis in ‘ Phthiotis,' but does not 
suggest any actual frontier where the 
Tetrarchy would end and Achaia begin ; 
he rather suggests the two types of tenure 
were intermingled over the whole of 
‘ Phthiotis.’ I cannot agree with this : 
supra, note 20. 
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Xenophon’s figures are 6000 and ‘ more than 10,000/ I have assiftaed that 
Xenophon and Aristotle ^like attribute the organisation of the army i^ Thessaly 
to Aieuas, and that of the tribute in the Perioikis to Scopas. Xenophon 
mentions neither in Jason’s mouth : -he mentions Scopas later, when Jason 
has adhered to his system (vi. 1. 19) : he does not mention Aieuas, to whose 
system Jason did not adhere. But it is, of course, possible that Aieuas the Red 
and Scopas the Ancient should not be combined ; that they represent two rival 
traditions of the origin of the Tageia and of the institutions consequent on it ; 
and that while Xenophon attributes both Army List and Tribute to Scopas, 
Aristotle attributes both to Aieuas, I hardly think this probable : Aieuas 
the Red is likely enough mythical, but Scopas the Ancient is more solid ; he 
is grandfather of Simonides’ patron, Scopas the Drinker, and cannot very 
well have been entirely eliminated from any version of the Tageia’s origin. 


VII 

We have to note, finally, that Jason changes the basis of mobilisation. 
Aeuas’ Army List, which gives the estimate which Jason quotes, vi, 1. 8, was 
based on the Kleros : Jason based his own (vi. 1. 19) on the Polis : 

iTriri/cov re oaop e/cdarrr) ttoA? Svi'arr} '7rape')(eiv koI 

ottXltikov, 

This recognition of the fact that Thessaly was no longer an Ethnos, but a 
collection of Poleis, enables him to exceed the traditional estimate. The growing 
town civilisation in Thessaly, which Socrates comments on in the opening 
of the Meno, rectifies slightly the abnormal disproportion between horse and 
foot. The normal Greek proportion was 1 to 10 {e. g, Plut. Aristeides, 21. 2) : 
in Thessaly, in the Ethnos stage, it was 1 to 2. It is hard to estimate the precise 
strength of the army which Jason raises from the Tetrarchies : the proportion 
seems to be approximately I to 3.^ Thessaly remained an Ethnos longer than 
any part of civilised Greece. The ethnic description ©eacraXo? for an Olympic 
victor is maintained well into the fifth century, while Achaeans, Arcadians 
and Boeotians bear, from the first, the name of their city or canton.^ But 


““ Phainias ap. Athen. 438 c. : part of 
the same genealogj’. Sch. Ambros. ad 
Theocr* xvi. 36 : Kpewv^as 8e 6 ^K^iras. 
Theocritus^ Kpfuvhai are Scopas the Drinker 
and his brothers. 

Jason actually gets (Xen. H. vi. 1. 
19) ‘ more than 8000 horsemen, including 
the ffvfjLfiaxoi, and not less than 20,000 
hoplites.’ The ‘ allies * are the ' nations 
rotmd about/ i.e. the Perioikis. Jason 
gets from the Perioikis, in addition to the 
Scopaic tribute, (r/) a huge force of peltasts, 
(6) a number of horsemen. We cannot 


say how many horsemen : if we put it at 
2000, the residue for the Politike is 6000 
horsemen, 20,000 hoplites. 

The usage varies, sometimes &€<T<raX6s 
sometimes ^optraAioy, etc, : v. Meyer, 
op. ctt. 235, note 2 : there is similar varia- 
tion in Attic inscriptions; e.g. Ditt. Syll.^ 
132, 133. Cf. ibid. 92 and I.G. ii.2 13, 
Achaeans : the speaker in [HerodesJ tt. 
TToKir. § 28 (r. note 25) rightly compares 
Thessalians with Achaeans as living /car* 

oXiyovs. 
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the growiti of the city came, sure though late.^^ It makes havoc of the con- 
stitution |f Thessaly in the fifth century; the nobles in the individual cities 
become so powerful, as against the federal Tagos and Koinon, that Thucydides 
says,^® the normal state of Thessaly is an unconstitutional ohgarchy i^vvaarda). 
The cities developed too late to have a great political history : they are soon 
swallowed by Macedon, and then by Rome. 


VIII 

Jason, in that speech to Polydamas from which I have already quoted (Xen. 
Hell. 6. 1. 5 sgq.), in which he computes his ‘ traditional ’ army, says he already 
controls all the cities of Thessaly except Pharsalos : among them Larisa was 
chief. An early fourth-century coin of Larisa shows obv. a heroic head with 
the inscription AAEYA(9), and a small double-axe, rev. the legend EAAA( 9 ) 
(Fig. 1). ' Hellas ’ and the double axe herald the revival of the Tageia and the 

ancient greatness of Thessaly : I imagine the coin is issued by Jason when he 
holds Larisa and does not yet hold Pharsalos. He associates with his ambitions 
Aleuas, the first Tagos, the maker of Thessaly’s army. This need not surprise 
us ; however little love may have been lost between Jason and the Aleuadai, 
the whole story of Polydamas shows that Jason knew the value, and had the 
art, of co-operating with men who had fought him in the past, and, given 
occasion (Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 14), would fight him in the future. It is Aleuas the 
Red whom Jason, aspiring to be Tagos, sets up as his prototype, it is the army 
of Aleuas which he sketches to Polydamas; but, once Tagos, he uses more 


- — ? 'Hpoitts.). § 19, that -Archelaus ' nevei’ 
refused passage to a Spartan army ‘ is 
perfectly true : it is not implied he had 
<j ranted passage (his step-brother Perdiccas 
had), rather, that he was in a better position 
than Thessaly, which had refused. Time. 
5. 13. 1.] 

4. 78. 3. But Dioii. Hal. preserves 
another reading. Growth of Poleis and 
bourgeoisie ; cf. Meyer, op. cit, 235-*); 
Costanzi, in Ann. Univ. Tosc. 26 (1906), 
66; Ferrabino, op. cit. 93-104. Gorgias' 
joke in Ar. Pol. 3. 1. 9 (the magistrates at 
Larisa are " Larisopoioi.' they manufacture 
Larisaeans like kettles) is quoted by Aris- 
totle to illustrate a state of affairs when 
citizenship, as an institution, goes back 
less than three generations. The manu- 
factured article is the Larisan bourgeois ; 
before, there had been the Thessalian 
noble. Circ. 400, the Thessalians are still 
notably not cockneys; Eur. Elect. 815 ; 

Sophist. Anon. \6yoi, 2. 11 (= Diels, 

Vorsok.^ or Kap. 83). 

Vide Appendix. 


2^ The city Tageia exists before the end 
of the fifth centuTA^ {I.G. ix. 2. 257), but 
the eponjTnous magistrate is the non- 
urban v\u)p6s {ibid.\ of. Ar. Pol. 1321 b) : 
the speaker m [Herodes] tt. 7ro\iTe/as, § 28, 
feels the smallness of their urban agglo- 
merations one of the chief causes of Thes- 
salian weakness. [This speech is printed 
in Meyer's Theop. Hellen., pp. 2C2 sqq. : 
and is regarded by him and others {e.g. 
Costanzi in Ann. Univ. Tosc. 33, 1915, 
o5 sqq. : Beloch, G.G.^ iii. 2. § 7) as a 
contemporary document of the reign of 
ArchelaiLs. Messrs. Adcock and Knox 
have attacked this view in Klio 13 (1913), 
249 sqq. : Mr. Knox's marks of lateness 
are not very damaging (his suspicion of 
orientalism in § 30 is surely based on mis- 
translation ?) : he perhaps makes it likely 
(p. 257) that it was not widely read until 
Herodes Atticus’ day (unearthed by 
Herodes?): Mr. Adcock's arguments do 
not touch Meyer's date, 399 b.c., except 
that Elis was not then allied with Sparta : 
a slip of detail affecting one word ! (and 
it perhaps corrupt : Tr\(iovs . . . ’ HKdovs, 
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modern methods. The Poleis had destroyed the Tageia of Aleuas, out of 
them Jason builds his sponger Tageia.^® ^ 

Was there any real tradition behind this ' army of Aleuas ’ ? The 
archaeological fancy of Greek statesmen was so lively in the early fourth century, 
that I dare not affirm it. Certainly no such army had been mustered since the 
Persian wars — not, that is, since the growth of the bourgeoisie. Jason looks 
back past the humiliation of the fifth century to the great adventures of the 
sixth, when Thessaly had been a first-class power. That 150 great estates could 
be still traced in Jason’s time, and that each could be made answerable for 
40 horsemen and 80 hoplites, seems to me not impossible. 


IX 

I will resume my conclusions. 

1. The two Aristotle fragments give us the organisation of the Politike 
by Aleuas, and the Army List which Aleuas based on this organisation. This 
is the ground of Jason’s estimate, but not the system Jason himself adopted. 



Fig. 1. — Goix of Larisa. Fig. 2. — Coin of Alexander of Pherae. 

2. The further raising of a peltast force from the Perioikis, which Aristotle 
attributes to Aleuas, Jason more properly describes as not traditional, but, 
under modern circumstances, likely. 

3. Jason’s new Army List, based on Poleis. not on Kleroi, is symptomatic 
of the late but normal development of Thessaly from an Ethnos to an aggregate 
of cities. Out of these cities, which had been centres of disunion, Jason proposes 
to make his united Thessaly. 

4. The emendation 7 ro\L<TLKg>v [or retention of rroXiv in the same sense] 
in Aristotle Frag. 498, gives further confirmation of Kip’s view that the 
Tetrarchies (Thessalia) were geographically divided from the Perioikis (Per- 
rhaebia Magnesia Achaia), and that a frontier must be drawn between the 
Tetrarchv Phthiotis and Phthiotic Achaia. The Politile [or Polis] = the 
Tetrarchies. 


28 Contrast the (perhaps unfair) account 
of Philip's method of unification, Dem. 
Phil. iii. 2h : aWa BerraXla ttujs 
ras Tro\ir€[as Kai roj -rroXfis avrwv Trapyprjrat 


Kal T€rpapx^o.s KaT€crr7j(T€v, \va yul; pLovov Kara 
■jToXets aXAa Kal KaP tBpi] ZovKevusffiv ; — 

Philip, who has not Jason's ambitions for 
Thessaly, returns to the methods of Aleuas. 
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I Appendix: The " Aleuas ’ 

Head, H,N!^ (1911), p. 297, says this coin ‘ may belong to the time of 
the occupation of Larisa by Alexander of Pherae/ This was A. v. Sallet’s 
view (Z./. Num. 5, 1878, 99 sqq.) based on the belief that a coin of Alexander 
of Pherae also bore the legend EAAAC. Of this latter coin at least six 
examples are reported [two in London (Br. Mus. Cat. Thessahj, PL X. 13, = 
Fig. 2, and one not catalogued), one in Athens (v. Sallet, l,c.), Berlin {id. ib. 
and PL II. 2), in the Collection de Lu^mes (Rev. Nioii. 1906, p. 11, note I), and 
in a private collection (Hirsch, Catalog einer Samml. griech. Milnzen, No. XIIL, 
Munich, 1905, No. 1446, PL XIX. ; cf. K. Regling, Joiirri. Intern. 1905, p. 175)]. 

1 have not seen the last, but it appears to put beyond doubt that the legend 
below the head, obv. (variously read hitherto as EN NO[l] 0€, B.M. Cat. p. 47, 
and EA [A] AC, V. SaUet, ?.<?.), is EN NO A I AC, 5C. Artemis En(n)odia. So the 
influence of Alexander of Pherae on the Aleuas coin of Larisa disappears. The 
recurrence (likewise noted by v. Sallet, l.c.) of the double axe on coins of Alex- 
ander of Pherae (B. M. Cat. PL X. 11) is no proof of such influence : it had 
alreadv appeared on older coins of Larisa, e.g. Babelon, Trade, PL XLIII. 

2 and 5, c. 500-480. 

H. V. Gaertringen in der Anomia, Berlin, 1890, pp. 15 sq. (whom Meyer 
apparently follows, Theop. Hell. p. 239), likewise supposes that Alexander 
i^uenced the Larisa issue; it is Alexander’s enemies, the Aleuadai, who 
issue the coin, and the appeal to their mythical ancestor is their answer to 
Alexander's pretensions.^^ 

Both these views, with their grave difficulties, lose their foundation, since 
it is now clear that the Aleuas coin was not influenced by Alexander of Pherae 
either way. But though now dissociated from Alexander, the peculiarities 
of the coin remain : the double axe, the legends AAEYA, EAAA. The double 
axe had last appeared in Thessaly on Larisan coins of c. 500-480 (Head, H.N.^ 
298, Babelon, Trade, PL XLIII. 2 and 5) before the humiliation of the Persian 
War, during the last Aleuad Tageia.^^ The obverse of the coin, joining the 
double axe with the head and name of Aleuas, clearly recalls those days. The 
man who aimed at restoring Thessaly to the position she had held before the 
crash of 480 — who had taken Aleuas as his provisional model as thfe military 


Br. Mus. Cat. Hiessnhj, PI. V. 12 
(=Fig. 1.). Other examples : (1) Hirsch, 
Catalog einer Samml. griech. Muiizen, 
No. xiii.,M\mich, 190o, No. 131o, PI. XVII. ; 
(2) Berlin {Z.J. Sum. o, PI. II. 3); (3) Pans 
{Rev. Sum., 1800, p. 259. No. 94). 

Though A. Dieudonne {Rev. Sidh. 
1906, p, 12) and presumably Head, H.N.- 
297, u>e it as such, 

H. V. Gaertringen connects the coin 
with the * Army of Aleuas ’ : rightly, I 
think; but he holds this ’ Army of Aleuas * 
to be a reflex of tlie army Jason actually 


raises, and does not observe that it is 
already on Jason's lips before he becomes 
Tagos. and that it materially diffem from 
the one he raises. 

Thorax and his brothers : Hdt. 7. 0 : 
ol 5e ’AA€i/a5ai ojTot ^(Tav &e(r<Ta\i7}s : 

already in 498 Pindar, Pyth. 10. 3, speaks of 
these Aleuads as kings. Their father, Aleuas 
o 'S.i^ou. is called by Theocritus, 16. 34 

(enumeration of Simonides' patrons, cf. Sch. 
ad. loc,). It was this Thorax who invited 
Xerxes to Greece, Hdt. l.c. 
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organiser of Thessaly — was Jason. I suggest that he issues this coin^ claiming 
continuity with the great Tagoi of old, and preparing the way ^or his own 
Tageia : we have seen {supra.^ VIIL) that, at the time he aspires to be Tagos, 
he holds Larisa. The coin implies the same programme as Jason’s speech to 
Polvdamas : and ‘ Hellas ’ on the reverse stands for Thessaly’s resumption 
of her place as leader of the Amphictyony and mistress of ra kvk\<p eOvr], in a 
war not against Crisa, but against Persia (Xen. HelL 6. 1. 12).^^ Xo one but 
Jason could put forward any such pretensions without absurdity. 

Of the Aleuads themselves, between Aristippus (c. 400, Plat. Meno, 70a, b ; 
Xen. Anab, I. 1. 10, I. 2. 1) and Simos (c. 360, Dem. Cor. 48, Harpocr. s.v. etc.) 
none is known for certain,^® but there must have been members of the family 
in Larisa ; and Jason was statesman enough to get on as good terms with 
them as he did with Polydamas.^^ His successors lacked this touch, but it 
is intelligible that Alexander of Pherae, maintaining Jason’s pretensions, puts 
the double axe on his coins. H. T. Wade-Gery. 


A. Dieudonne, Rev. Xum. 190(3, 9-13, 
thinks EAAA is a man's name, e.(j. Hellano- 

crates (cf. Ar. Pol., 1311 b.). His con- 
clusions are hardly acceptable as they 
stand (note 30, supra). F, Stahlin, Pauly - 
^VissolLa, s.v. Larisa, p. 853, supposes 
Hellanocrates to be a rival to Alexander 
of Pherae, a counter-claimant of the Tageia 
[with Macedonian support ? the eagle and 
thunderbolt, rev., may point to Macedon], 
and this is certainly possible ; but v. 
supra, note 31. 

As especially under Eurylochus in 
the Crisaean War. Eurylochus (probably 
an Aleuad, Meyer, op. cit. 242) marks the 
apogee of Thessalian power : after him 
come the misadventures against Boeotia 
and Phocis, Plut. Cam. 19, Hdt. 8. 27—28, 
etc. — ‘ Hellas ' and Thessaly : Homer 

passim, [Dicaearchus] Frag. 61, F.H.G. li. 
pp. 2G3-4. — " Hellas ' and the Amphictyony: 
Marm. Par. epoch 5 and 6, Hdt. 7. 214, 2. 
oi Tci>y 'EWrjvcify 7ru\ayopot. Aesch. 2 n Ctes. 
117 ''EA\T 7 t'€s — 119 &vdpes ’AppiKTuoues, 

The Amphictyony in the Crisaean War are 
‘'EWrjves, hence Eurylochus is dirAorepos 


'Axi-Aevs, Euphorion ap. Hypoth. B. in Pind. 
Pyth. Hdt. 7. 132, the test for ‘'EAATjrey 
iovT^s is membership of the Amphictyony : 
and, mid fourth century, Philip was of the 
same opinion. 

Cf. Isocr. 5. 119. 6K€rros 7 ap (Jason) . . . 
piyiffTTiS €tvx€^ ouk wv e-npa^^v dAA’ 

€(p 7 i(rfy ifroteiro yap tovs \6yous ojs Pis 
7}Tr^ipov Sia^r}<T6fX€vos Kal fiaffiXei TroAf/UTjtrajr. 

Medios ? Diod. 14. 82. 5, Ar. H. An. 
9. 31 : Eurylochus (D. Laert. 2. 25, Sch. 
Ar. Plut. 179) is probably earlier. 

3’ Xen. Kell. 6. 1. 8, 6. 1. 18. Ihid. 6. 
1. 14. suggests he had done precisely this. 

3® Poly dam as is murdered, Xen. Hell. 
6. 4. 34 : the Aleuads call in Alexander II. 
of Macedon against Alexander of Pherae, 
Diod. 16. 14. 2. 

3® Head, H.N.^ 308, quoting The o pomp. 
Frag. 319 (Himt), explains this by Alex- 
ander's supposed reverence for Dionysus 
ireAe^fyy : but Hunt (rightly, I think) follows 
Maass (Hermes, 23, 70, Roscher, iii. 1814) 
in reading 7reAd7ior, not TteX^Kvs for the MS. 
TV€\€Kos. Cf. Pauly -Wissowa, xii. 1. 303, 
Lahrys ah Miinzzeichen. 


THE STUCCOES OF THE L^^DEKGROUND BASILICA NEAE THE 

POETA MAGGIOEE 

Few ancient monnments that have come to light of recent years have 
aroused so lively an interest amongst scholars or so widespread a curiosity in 
the general public as the subterranean building of basilican plan discovered 
in 1917 as if by chance near the Porta Maggiore in Eome. Its situation at a 
depth of 50 feet below the present level of the soil, the curious mode of its 
construction, the secrecy of its approach, the mystical character of its decora- 
tion led to the theory, put forward almost from the first, that this was probably 
the secret meeting-place of some religious pagan fraternity. Especially signifi- 
cant in this connexion are the symbolic and eschatological subjects of the 
stuccoes : the figures of Eros holding torches or playing with a butterfly, 
the scenes of rape and of liberation, the Victories carrying wreaths belong to 
the now well-known cycle of subjects that symbolise the aspiration of the soul 
towards the divine, her liberation from earthly ties and her final flight towards 
the celestial spheres. In the same way, the long series of reliefs representing 
sacred enclosures which completely surround the lower part of the walls ; the 
scenes of preparation and of ritual discipline ; those of initiation to the mysteries ; 
the indications of a purgatorial Katharsis ; the grand apocalyptic scene of the 
apse; the fiigures interpreted as Orantes or personified prayers; even the 
candelabra and other sacred furniture, recall rites by means of which the ancient 
devotees of the basilica might be initiated while still in this life to the bliss of 
the next. The subjects considered individually offer nothing either strange or 
unique, but what strikes our imagination and must certainly have struck that of 
any one who entered the basilica in antiquity, is to find so large a number of 
these subjects (their number is, I believe, about 117) so linked together as to 
cover the whole buildii]^ with a perfectly logical and homogeneous decoration. 
We are here in presence, as it were, of a figured chart of the adventures of the 
soul in her search for the divinity. . . . 

The object of the present paper is to bring out this unity of thought by 
means of a connected description of the imagery of the basilica. This imager v 
should soon be easily accessible in the great publication which the distinguished 
Italian scholar G. Bendinelli ^ is preparing and which is to appear in the Monu- 
menti dei Liiicei, with plans, elevations and the whole decorative material of the 
basilica. Meanwhile, readers of the Journal may be glad to have a clue to 


1 Bendinelli has recently given [BulleUino work — of the decorative elements repro- 

Comunalef 1922—1923, pp. 1-44) a valuable dueed in the stuccoes, comparing them to 
analysis — preparatory no doubt to his larger contemporary tomb-stuccoes and paintings. 

J.H.S. — VOL. XLIV. ^0 y 
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guide them through the intricacies of the most remarkable religious 

figurative art as yet fcjimd on Greek or Roman soiL^ ^ 

The detailed description of nave and aisles has been attempted with the 
collaboration of Miss Norah JoUifie, late Gilchrist student of Girton College at 
the British School at Rome, who has interpreted a large number of the stuccoes 
and discovered interesting parallels. On the other hand, the discussion of 
the stuccoes in the apse is developed out of a paper which I read before the 
Hellenic Society in October 1920 and again with some additions before a meet- 
ing of the Accademia Pontificia di Archeologia in Rome in the spring of 1922. 
For the revision of this also I have had the help of IMiss JoUiffe. Another 
student of the School, Mr. Stephen Welsh (Rome Scholar in Architecture), 
has kindly prepared diagrams which make clear the decoration of the ceilings,^ 
and compensate in some measure for our somewhat inadequate illustrations. 
The Italian publication being, it seems, so nearly ready, we preferred not to 
trespass upon the generosity of the Italian authorities in the matter of photo- 
graphs, but reproduce only what has already appeared elsewhere. For the 
convenience of readers and to make clear the relation of the stuccoes to the 
building, we give a short summary of what is knowm of the actual structure 
from the researches of Gatti, the late F. Fornari, Lugli, Bendinelli and other 
Italian scholars who have been actively engaged in studying the basilica from 
the time of its discovery.^ 

I. The Building — Preliminarv Note 

The circumstances of the discovery are now well known. It was the 
unexpected sequel to a threatened displacement of the soil of the embankment, 
which the railway engineers were at first at a loss to account for. While probing 
the ground in every direction in order to discover the cause of the mischief, 
they came upon a narrow^ circular shaft or light-well through which thev 
penetrated into a corridor, and thence through a hole into a large hall 12 X 9 
metres w’hich was filled with earth to two-thirds of its height, and covered with 
well-preserved stuccoes (PI. II.). Systematic clearance disclosed an apsidal 
chamber of basilican plan, divided into nave and aisles by two rows of massive 
piUars and approached, exactly like a Christian basilica, by a square atrium or 
pronaos (Fig. 1). In fact, were it not for the purely Pagan character of its 


* Upwards of thirty articles have ap- 
peared on the basilica. To those enumer- 
a,ted by Bendinelli, p. 4, n. 1, should be 
Added V. Duhn, Arch. A7iz.f 1922, p. 102- 
107 ; Hubaux, Muaee Beige, xxvii. 1923, 
pp. 1-81 (‘LePlongeon RitueU); Strong, 
Letter to Tifwei, Aug. 25th, 1923 ; Strong, 
in Wonders of the Post, pt. xxiv. pp. 1197— 
1204; J. Carcopino, Rev. Arch,, xviii, 

1923, pp. 1-23 ; Lietzmann’s two im- 
portant articles. Arch. Anz., 1924, p. 347- 
351 and in Vortrdqe der Bibliothek Warburg, 

1924. — For questions of religious interpre- 


tation see especially F. Cumont in Bet\ 
Arch., 1918, pp. 52—75, and Rassegna 
d' Arit, viii. 1921, p. 37, and Leopold in 
Melanges d'arch. et d'histoire, xxxix. 1921- 
22 . 

Needless to say that before the official 
publication has appeared, no measure draw- 
ings could be made. 

^ See especially, Gatti, Not, d. Scavi, 1918, 
p. 30 ff, A really valuable account of the 
basilica was given soon after its discovery by 
G. Bagnani in J.R.S., ix. 1919, pp. 78-85. 
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stuccoM^ the building might have been taken for a Christian church of 
primitive type erected underground in days of persecution. The resemblance 
to a church is still further emphasised, if we accept the marks of attachment 





against the wall of the apse as evidence that a seat for an officiant priest once 
stood here, somewhat like a Bishop’s throne within a chanceL^ 

That a building possessing the essential features of an early Christian 
basilica should have existed in pre-Christian Rome came as a surprise. Recent 

* The existence of the throne is disputed stood here. For the apse, cf. T. Rivoira, 
by Bendinelli, Bull. Cam., 1922, p. 32, Architettura Romana, -^2. 

who believes that a column for a statue 
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investigations, it is true, had prepared archaeologists to look for the pfototype 
of primitive Christian churches in those apsidal halls with naves And aisles 
which had sheltered the mystery religions of ancient Greece ^ — ^more especially 
those connected \vdth chthonian or underworld worships ; but no one, up to the 
time of the Porta Maggiore discovery, had ever dreamt that the basilican plan, 
perfect in all its main aspects, had been evolved by paganism before passing 
into the service of Christianity. 

It is evident that the new hypogeum, which represents so advanced a 
phase in the development of the religious basilica, must itself have served a 
purpose similar to that of the halls from which it derives. In the apse are two 
sacrificial pits, and it is reasonably assumed that the skeletons of a pig and a dog, 
foimd interred close by, were originally sacrificed over these pits on the day of 
consecration. Beside the impluvium of the atrium, likewise, the bones of a 
second pig were foxmd. Pig and dog being animals sacred to the gods of the 
underworld, we shall not be far wrong in assuming that the basilica was devoted 
to a ritual of the dead, but that Hke so many sanctuaries of the kind it offered 
individual salvation to its devotees by means of initiation. Though it was 
emphatically not a tomb (the sacrificial remains preclude the notion), it may 
well have been sunk deep under the earth to suggest resemblance to a tomb, 
that those who penetrated through the long gallery into the atrium might have 
the sensation of entering the grave and of passing from it into the abode of the 
Eternal Light, even as Virgil leads his characters through the gates of the 
• underworld into the Elysian fields beyond.^ 

Dr. Lugli’s view that the basilica was the hall of a funerary college whose 
tombs were in the neighbourhood,^ seems the soundest and most reasonable 
as yet put forward ; it would then follow from the size and beauty of the basilica, 
the lofty symbolism of its decoration, and the originality of its plan that the 
college was composed of members of a sect who aimed at the higher and purer 
forms of mysticism, and some of whom must have been persons of wealth and 
taste. In effect, the basilica, according to M. Cumont, was the meeting-place 
of a transcendental Neo-Pythagorean sect, while F. Fornari believed that it 
was udthin the property of the rich and powerful family of the Statilii and 
could be connected with the iU-fated T. Statilius Taurus, the consul of a.d. 44 
(Tac., Annals, xii. 59). He had been accused of magical superstitions {rnagicae 
suferstitiones) in a.d. 52 at the base instigation of the yoimger Agrippina who 
coveted his famous gardens, and Carcopino has recently pointed out that the 
accusation of practising magic was the one most frequently brought against 
the Pythagorean sects. 

The basilica, it must be borne in mind, was not buried naturally in the 


® Foraari, Not. d. Scavi, 1918, p. 10 ff.; 
G. Giovannoni, Dissertazioni delV Accad, 
Pont. Pomana di Arch., xv. 1921, pp. 
113, f.; Leroux, L* Edifice hypoatyle, p. 
286 f. 

The old theory that Virgil in the 
Sixth Aeneid was transcribing into poetry 


actual rites of initiation, perhaps that of 
Augustus (see Conington, II, p. 425), may 
yet be justified in our basilica. 

* Liigli, Riv, di Architettura, 1921, p. 209. 
See Carcopino in Rev. Arch., xviii. 1923, 
p. 9. 
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course oi Centuries, but is a real hypogeum sunk deep into the soil from the 
first. This is generally explained from a desire for se<5recy on the part of the 
sect that met here, though M. Cumont, believing the sect to have been one of 
Neo-Pythagoreans, suggests that their intention was to imitate the Platonic 
cave (Plato, Rep, vii. 514a) that had so great a significance in their tenets."^ 
The manner in which it was apparently built is best told in the words of Signor 
Gatti : ‘ It must have been constructed by excavations in the virgin soil above, 
corresponding in size and shape with the intended walls and pillars. These 
trenches and pits were then filled with the concrete {selce) of which the whole 
building, as we have it, is in fact composed. The barrel vaulting and arches 
seem to have been similarly built over a centring provided by the virgin soil. 
The theory would account for the irregularity of the lines of the walls and the 
lack of any symmetrical relation of the pillars to the main axis of the building.’ 
The quality of the concrete, a pure selce without any admixture of fragments 
of tiles or other rubbish, enables us to date the building before or about the 
middle of the first century A.n. This date is confirmed by the style of the floor 
mosaics, of the stucco decorations and of the wall paintings of the atrium. 

Owing to a threatened collapse of the soil, the long corridor which led down 
to the basilica by a gentle gradient could not be completely explored, and its 
upper entrance has not been found. The gallery was probably lit at intervals 
by light wells similar to the one through which the engineers had originally 
crept, and numerous fragments of mosaic and stucco — too minute, however, 
for reconstruction — show that the floors and walls were of a style similar to those 
of atrium and basilica. The atrium has a fair-sized skylight, the funnel- 
shaped shaft of which was faced with good reticulate brickwork {opus reticu- 
latum) of mid-first -century date. Immediately below the skylight is a square 
impluvium to catch the rain-water which was carried off through a pipe on the 
left. The floor is covered with a fine mosaic pavement of first-century character 
composed of a simple pattern of black lines on a white ground. 

Within the basilica proper, between the piUars nearest the entrance, are 
the foundations of the ancient altar. They resemble in outline the skin of an 
animal with the four paws extended, and it is possible that the altar preserves 
in its shape the memory of days when the living sacrifice of animals was the 
rule. The gaps in the mosaic pavement between the pillars and in front of 
them suggest that stands for statues* — or else for candelabra or vases ® — were 
let in here ; while lamps must have hung from the chains for suspension, which 
have left their marks on the stucco of the arches that connect the pillars. The 
basilica needed all the artificial illumination it could get, since it had no windows 
except the one over the door through which an imcertain light filtered from 
the atrium. 

Roimd altar, pillars and stands runs a double line of black mosaic, the 


Cumont, Rev. Arch., 1918, p. 14. See 
also his After-Life in Roman Paganism, 
p. 23. 

* Bendinelli, who believes that the 
monument was a mausoleum (which seems 


impossible owing to the sacrificial remains), 
suggests that burial urns stood on the 
plinths, and he surmises that the vases of 
the frieze (below, p. 99) are copies of these. 
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irregularity of wliich. was possibly introduced to distract attention the 
irregularity of the ground-plan. The lines that run parallel to theiwalls are 
continued as far as the apse, where they turn inward again and are brought 
across the apse as if to mark this off from the body of the hall as a place of 
peculiar sanctity. The value of this dividing line is that of the altar rail between 
chancel and nave in a Christian church, or — ^to go back to Crete and to the 
second millennium b.c. — of the low balustrade that in certain houses at Kjiossos 







Fjg. 2. — jVIedaixion in the Atrium; >Iaenai> and Panther. 

shuts off the recess which, like the apse of our basilica, contained a priestly 
seat.® 

One word remains to be said concerning the large cavity in the floor of the 
apse within the black line of mosaic. According to M. Hubaux,^® who attempts 
to connect the basilica with the obscure ritual of the baptae of the Thracian 
goddess Kotytto, this pit was neither more nor less than a sort of baptismal font. 
The theory is attractive in itseff, since, as we shall see in the sequel, rites of 
purification were evidently practised in the basilica, but the astonishing 
irregularity of the pit makes the theory almost impossible, and the fact that a 
dog and a pig had been sacrificed there renders the idea even less acceptable ; 


® This interesting comparison was first of the Hellenic Society, in October 1920. 
made by Sir Arthur Evans, at the meeting Muaee Beige, 1923, pp. 56 fE. 
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nor can it ^ explained why no traces whatsoever of a lining to keep in the water 
or of pipes (fo carry it ofi have been discovered. ^ 


II. Stuccoes of Atrium 

We begin our description of the stuccoes with the Atrium or pronaos 
which is still covered with a rich decoration carried out partly in relief and 
partly in colour, and sometimes in both.^^ Though much damaged, it is of the 
utmost delicacy. The scheme of the friezes on the right and the left of the 
skylight as we face towards the apse works out into a symmetrical arrangement. 

On the left the centre is marked by a red medallion in which is a maenad 
riding on a panther (Fig. 2). To right and left are female figures. To the 
right again is a small medallion with a figure of Eros. Further to the right 
is a bearded mask with bull's ears and horns. Above and below the maenad 
medallion is a frieze on which is represented Eros in a chariot drawn by two 
deer. Below the group of square panels with the medallion of Eros is a second 
frieze-like strip on which can be distinguished two or three figures, a pillar 
surmounted by an amphora and an animal (a hare ?) running away to the left. 
It seems to be a scene of Bacchic revelry. Above the Eros medallions is a 
frieze with figures of Eros and Psyche. 

The arrangement of the frieze on the right of the skylight is identical. In 
the centre the same circular medallion with a maenad ; the rest is badly damaged. 

The frieze of the cove facing towards the apse is made up as follows ; 
panels containing a winged figure (much effaced) with drapery outspread; 
a female figure borne aloft by a winged genius ; g, female fi^gure with out- 
stretched arms and a thyrsos in one hand. 

The corresponding frieze over the door to the main chamber has been 
clumsily broken into by a window which we may surmise to be of later date 
and to have been cut when the light that filtered through the door into the 
basilica from the lucernario of the atrium was found to be insufficient. 

The walls are divided horizontally into six broad strips, partly in relief, 
partly painted.^^ On the inside walls of the entrance arch are panels with 
candelabra in white stucco. 

The walls are divided into seven registers decorated as follow^s : — 

1. Low dado divided into panels with landscapes (colonnades and sacred 
enclosures with figures of men, women and animals ; a lake with ducks swimming 
and a heron on the shore), alternating with motives such as birds pecking at 
fruit. Separating the panels are Caryatid-like figures, maenads with thyrsi 
and tympana, who stand on pedestals like the feet of candelabra. 


The decoration of the atrium is well 
analysed by BendineUi, BulL Ccnn.^ 1923, 

p. 9. 

BendineUi, p- 26, detects an amphora 
held mouth downwards in the hands of the 
winged genitis whom he identifies with the 
Genius Aetemitaiis carrying the ettenAov, 
and compares the similar figure in the 
Apotheosis of Antoninus and Faustina of 
the Antonine column (Strong, Roman 


Sculpture, PI. LXXXII.) in that of Augustus 
on the * Grand camee de France ’ {ibid., PI. 
XXXI.) and on the armour of the Augustus 
from Prima Porta {ibid., PI. III.). 

For the landscapes, birds and the 
general scheme see the paintings of the 
columbarium of ViUa Doria Paraphili 
(Samter, Roem. Mitt., viii. 1893) recently 
removed to the Museo deUe Terme — a com- 
parison also made by BendineUi, p. 9. 
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2 . Above, large panels separated by candelabra. The stuccc^^ represent 
sacred enclosures witji tree and pillar, similar in character to #hose round 
the vralls of the main hall of the basilica. 

3. Oblong panels ; in one, two Tritons can be distinguished, with oar and 
aplustre. 

4. Continuous band of volutes, 

5. A narrow border of painted lines. 

6. Panels — ^three on each wall — with figures of which only traces are left 
(a small satyr with a taller companion who is pouring wine from a wineskin 
into a crater ; two figures seated on sprays of foliage) ; others seem to be imita- 
tions of triptychs with hinged and folding doors. 

7. A narrow crimson band ; on it are painted swags of leaves or flowers 
with fiUets, suspended from slender columns. 

This brief description suffices to show that the subjects of the vestibule 
decoration fall into line with the usual subjects found in the paintings or stuccoes 
of tombs : the birds pecking at fruit are familiar symbols of the soul eating 
of the fruit of life ; figures of Eros or Psyche represent the soul in the Elysian 
fields ; winged figures, women carried ofi by winged genii, maenads on panthers 
are symbols of apotheosis; Bacchic scenes are common symbols of after-life 
bliss. This imagery harmonises with the subjects of the basilica proper, but 
does little to develop their themes. One point that calls for special attention 
is the delicate and sustained quality of the stucco work of the atrium as compared 
with that of the main chamber, which is unequal and often faulty — especially 
in the ill-lit aisles. This difference may be accounted for by the better lighting 
of the atrium, which seemed perhaps to call for better workmanship ; whereas 
the stuccoes of the main hall — except those of the apse and central ceiling 
upon which a direct light fell through the door and the window above it — can 
hardly have been seen at all. 


III. Stuccoes of the Maix Hall 

The pillars, the walls, the apse at the east end of the nave, the three 
barrel vaults, in fact, all available spaces of the main hall were completely 
covered with a fine white stucco, upon which were represented innumerable 
figures and scenes in relief. Many of these have now disappeared — the 
stuccoes of the pillars more especially being in a very ruinous condition. 

Immediately on entering the basilica we become aware of the same 
other-world character of the imagery for which our mind has already been 
prepared in the atrium. The supreme object of initiation is at once recalled 
by the figures of Victory which seem to proclaim from either side of the door- 
way the initiate's triumph over death. Numberless winged figures take up 
the theme throughout the basilica, and in the apse a stately Victory holds out 
the crown for the initiate soul (below, p. 102). 


Bendinelli (p. 10) notes similar deco- from the close of the Republic, the Far- 
rative schemes in the Pyramid of Cestius nesina and altar reliefs. 
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Overhead, in the centre of the soffit of the arch, is a head of JJ^dnsa to 
ward off evil influences.^ 4 

On the entrance wall, above the door is a large mash of Ocean with a Triion 
an either side, one shouldering an oar, the other blowing his horn. A similar 
mask with a Triton and a dolphin appears in each of the lunettes in the tomb 
of the Anicii on the Via Latina, and also in the Tomb of Vincentius the priest 
of Sabazios and Vibia his wife.^® The mask survives as a sepulchral emblem 



Fig. 4. — Rape of Leitcippid, 


in the catacomb of Domitilla (Wilpert, Catacombe Ratnane, PL CXXXIV.)* 
No fitter symbol could be devised for a sanctuary of initiation into mysteries 
of the after-life than the face of the beneficent power whom the Orphics in 
one of their hymns invoked as ripfia ^i\ov yair)^ ^PXV In philo- 

sophical speculation the soul in order to be purified was thought to pass upwards 
through all the four elements/® and it is as one of the four that the Ocean 
mask appears in the tomb of Vincentius and Vibia ; but as there had existed 
from the earliest classical times a belief that the Isles of the Blest, to which 


Petersen, Ann. d. Ist., 1861, pp, 
191 ff., and Mon. d. I si., vi., Pis. XLIX.- 
LIII. 

Garrucci, Arte Cristiana, vi. p. 495. 


Quoted by Leopold {Melanges d'Arch. 
et d'Hiat.y xxxix. 1921, p. 177). 

Cumont, After-Life in Roman Pagan- 
*ism, pp. 134 n., and 'passim. 
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the souls cd*the good were transported after death, lay beyond the bounds 
of earth acikss the river Oceanos, water was the most# frequently chosen of 
the purifying elements for symbolic representation.^® 

The mask occurs not infrequently on sarcophagi with the same meaning : 
e,g. Gusman, V Art Decoratif de Rome, PI. CXLVIa {Lateran Museum, Mask 
of Ocean flanked by Nereids and sea creatures) ; Gusman, PL CXLVIb (Con- 
servatori. Mask of Ocean flanked by Erotes on dolphins) ; Reinach, R, R., 
iii., p. 157 [Aldobrandini, Mask of Ocean flanked by Nereids and Tritons). 

The ornamental scheme of the ceiling (Fig. 3) falls under Ronczewski’s 
second heading, Decorative.^ Though the structure of a coffered ceiling is 
no longer consistently carried out, the development of an arrangement of 
panels for an original ceiling of wooden beams is not wholly forgotten. The 
main design, which has been admirably analysed by Bendinelli (p. 12), is made 
up of three large square panels about which are arranged other smaller ones 
of a square or rectangular shape (PL III.). All these contain figure subjects 
while the interspaces are decorated with palmettes, masks and similar motives. 


(a) The Large Central Panels with Scenes of Rape 

1 (on plan). Rape of Ganymede (PL III.). — From the time of Leochares 
downwards Ganymede is represented as carried off by an eagle, but there is 
no mention of the eagle in Homer (II., xx. 230), where the gods are said to 
have carried ofl the boy, or in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (203), where 
Ganymede is snatched up by a whirlwind, which might well be personified 
as a winged figure. 

The group occurs sometimes on sarcophagi ^ and is common in other 
sepulchral sculpture, especially the Gallo-Roman,^ e.g. at Igel near Treves, where 
the group crowns a large sepulchral monument.^ There is no doubt that in 
the basilica as at Igel the ‘ Ganymede ' stands for the liberation and apotheosis 
of the soul and is shown as pouring out of the oenochoe the last dregs of human 
life, while the torch is a well-known symbol of immortality.^® 

Set about this central panel are two Erotes, visible in PL III. ; one 
shouldering a torch, the other with torch outstretched chasing a butterfly 


Cf. C.I.G. 6280 = /.G. xiv. 1389 (Tomb 
of Armia Regilla), line 8, 

.... attrij Sf ^(6* vp-Jsvi^ai t4va<rTai 
4y fjMKdpwv t^4i<rot(rtv .... 
line 21, Z€us 4s v^Ktayhv 6a\€p^v 

yvvatK{a) aOpyffi Zftpupoto KopuC^jx^v 
ijAutripaiv. 

Ronczewski, Gewolbeachmuck im Hoini- 
schen Altertum (1903), p. 25. 

Cnmont, Rev. Arch., 1918, p. 56. Cf. 

Tpwa 8€ t(4v0o 5 aXaarov <pp4vas, ou5e ti 
owr) ol vihv 4ivvp-waa-f $4frwis ieXAa 

(Horn. ‘ Hymn to Aphrod.’ 207-8). 


Sarcophagus at Pisa : below the 
portrait medallion of the deceased, Gany- 
mede and the eagle between Oceanus and 
Gaia (Reinach, R. R., iii. 113, 1). 

Esperandieu, Bas-reliefs de la Gaule 
Romaine, 3272 : Ganymede holds in his 
hand an object which is partly broken oU 
(a torch as in our stucco ?). 

Esperandieu, 5628; F. Brexelin, Rom. 
Mitt., XXXV. 1920, p. 83; Strong, Apotheosis 
and After-Life, p. 220. 

Cf. Eros with inverted torch in ceiling 
of atrium. 
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(psyche), a frequent feature of sepulchral reliefs, and at each corn?# the figure 
of a mourning Attis, cimilar in type to the many figures of Attil placed on 
sepulchral monuments as symbols of resurrection. The Attis from the 
bottom of the Portland vase,^® which I take to be likewise sepulchral, should 
be compared. According to Hepding and Cumont, the cult of Attis was 
officially recognised imder Claudius, so that his effigies on the vault of the 
basilica are probably an indication of date.®® 

2 (on plan). Rape of a Leucippid by one of the Dioscuri (Fig. 4). — By 
analogy with the sarcophagi, there can be little doubt that the rape of the 
other sister was represented in the lost panel 2a. On the sarcophagi, where 
the subject is common,®^ we find a more or less symmetrical arrangement of 
the two rapes, while the scene at either end represents the subsequent marriage 
of the maidens in allusion to the mystic union of the soul with the god. In 
the present version, the grim aspect of the ravisher and the reluctance of the 
struggling girl are strongly marked. The man is almost reminiscent of the 
Etruscan death demon, and the intention is doubtless to recall the terrifying 
side of death as it appeared to the uninitiated, in contrast with the triumphant 
ascension of the soul symbolised by the Ganymede. 

A figure, or group symbolic of the rape of the soul, almost invariably 
occupies the centre of tomb ceilings. In the tomb of the Anicii, a heavily 
veiled figure soars upwards on the eagle ; in the tomb of the Valerii,®^ opposite, 
a veiled figure is borne upward on a griflSn amid a host of impersonations of 
the soul riding fantastic beasts or carried by divinised beings. In the Cabott 
tomb,®® on the other hand, the central space is occupied by the group of 
the Dioscuri with their horses, symbols of yearly resurrection, while above 
them, two winged genii holding respectively the upright and the inverted 
torch, suggest the alternations of life and death. In this tomb, scenes signifying 
the ascent of the soul (Heracles borne aloft by a centaur shouldering an um ; 
Dionysus riding the panther) are disposed to right and left of the central panel. 


Gk)od examples on a stucco plaque 
in the Louvre (Alinari phot., p. 15); this 
doubtless comes from a columbarium. Eros 
as a symbol of the soul in the other world 
is common on sarcophagi. Cf. the quot. 
from Plutarch given by Cumont, p. 57, n. 1. 

Strong, Apotheosis, p. 195. The im- 
portance of Attis in Greek mystery ritual 
is evident from Dem., De Corona, 260, where 
the cry of Hyes Attis Attis Hyes is said to 
accompany the mystic dance. See Legge, 
Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity, II. 
p. 138, and cf. Famell, Cults of the Greek 
State, V. p. 125. 

I am informed that the Attis was 
adjusted later to the Portland vase but does 
not really belong to it. In this case it 
would be a sepulchral glass plaque. 

Hepding, Attis, p. 187; Cumont, 
Oriental Religions in the Roman Empire, 
p. 55. Cf. Carcopino, Attideia, in Melanges, 
1923, pp. 135 ff. 


That would be my opinion, but see 
Carcopino in Rev. Arch,, xviii. 1923, p. 6. 

Robert, Sarkophagreliefs, PI. LVII. 
180, 181; LVIII. 182; LIX. 184; also 
Reinach, Reliefs, iii. 449 ; other examples 
cited by Leopold, p. 187, n. 4. The design 
seems best adapted to a circular medaUion 
as in the tomb of the Arruntii (now 
lost), Piranesi, Antichiia Romane, iii. PI. 
XIII. 

Cf. Altmann, Rdmische Grabaltdre der 
Kaiserzeit, Fig. 85, pp. 224 ff. Similar 
groups also occur in the decoration of 
secular buildings : Apollo on a griffin in 
Forum baths of Pompeii; armed figure 
riding a griffin in the centre of a ceiling 
from Villa Hadriana (Cameron, Baths of 
the Romans, PI. LXIX.). 

J. H. Cabott, Stucchi figurati esistenti 
in un antico sepolcro fuori delle mura di 
Roma, 1795, PI. I., etc. 
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(b) ^he Four Smaller Square Panels with Mythological Grou'ps 

[The rest of the ceiling falls into five sets of four panels each as follows : (b) the 
four square mythological scenes round Ganymede; (c) the four smaller mythological 
scenes at the two extreme ends of ceiling ; (d) the four smaller mythological scenes above 
the impost ; (e) the four long strips with the initiation of the mystes ; (f) the long scenes 
symbolic of magical rites.] 

Round these three large panels are grouped mythological subjects and 



Fig. 5. — Jason Steaunq the Golden Fleece. 

scenes from everyday life. We begin with the four mythological scenes within 
squares marked 3, 4, 5, 6 on plan. 

3. Jason, helped by Medea, ^ stealing the golden fleece (Fig. 5). — A curious 
point is that he kneels on a table, doubtless correctly explained by Leopold 
(Melanges, xxxix. p. 188) as a magical table (cf. papyrus at Leyden, pub. by 
Dieterich in Jahrbuch /. d, Klass. Altert., Supp. Band xvi. pp. 799-830, 


Medea wears a veil gleaming like silver, ointment to Jason. Ap. Rhod., Argon- 
KaKvKTpri apyvipfVi when she takes the magic ^utica, iii. 833. 
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w. 26 ff.). Below is another table and on it a box, showing that^edea, not 
content with drugging the serpent, has lent Jason all her magic A apparatus. 
Jason is on a smaller scale than Medea. Perhaps the composition reverts to 
an early type in which the artist was concerned with keeping the figures 
isocephalic. 

The subject occurs on a sarcophagus at Vienna, where Jason kneels on 
a rock (Reinach, R. R., ii. p. 140). For other sarcophagi see Robert, Sarco- 
phagen, ii. PL LXI. 188-192. Like the voyage of Heracles in quest of the 
apple of the Hesperides, or that of Theseus to the land of the Minotaur, Jason’s 
voyage to Colchis was originally an other- world journey ; a trace of its real 
nature survives in Pindar,^® who says that Jason went to fetch back the soul 
of Phrixus as well as the Golden Fleece. 

In the action of Medea two ideas seem combined. She is evidently anxious 
to facilitate Jason's task by drugging the serpent, but her feeding of it suggests 
that originally she had also been the priestess of the monster who in turn was 
the guardian of the tree. This is clearly brought out on the terra-cotta plaque 
(Brit. Mus., D. 604) where Medea sits feeding the serpent who bends forward 
from the tree upon which hang — not the Golden Fleece, but two snake skins ; 
the tree here being evidently intended for the Tree of Life, by eating of 
the fruit of which the serpent renews his immortality and sheds his old skin.®'^ 
That the Tree and Serpent cult was familiar to the devotees of the basilica 
appears from the stuccoes of the left aisle (see p. 92). 

4. The liberation of Hesione by Heracles . — This episode, like that of the 
rescue of Andromeda by Perseus on the monument at Igel, doubtless stands 
for the liberation of the initiated soul from the jaws of death. A scene of 
liberation by Heracles is perhaps chosen because he himself was initiated 
into the lesser mysteries of Agrae, and Heracles and Dionysus are often referred 
to as among the first men to become gods,®® thus giving the precedent for 
the apotheosis that was afterwards believed to be the reward of the initiate.®® 
The subject of Hesione occurs on tomb reliefs from the Rhine district, no 
doubt with the same significance,^ and is sometimes among the labours of 
Heracles on sarcophagi. Heracles is represented as often as four times 
among the stuccoes. As a symbol of purification he was a popular figure of 
sepulchral art, and since the soul must be purged of sin even as Heracles purged 
the earth of monsters, is peculiarly in place in a hall of initiation mysteries. 
Moreover, this adventure of Heracles seems to have involved an ordeal of 


Cf- also the voyage of Maelduin or of 
Bran, etc., in Celtic mythology : A. B. 
Cook, Folklore, xvii. 1906, pp. 141-73. ; 
J. A. MacCulloeh, Religion of the Ancient 
Celts, 1911, p. 385 ff.; cf. Kohler, Kleine- 
achriften, i. p. 53. 

Pyth,, iv. pp. 159-66 (according to 
Leopold ‘ inexplicable ’ ). 

See J. G. Frazer, ' The Serpent and 
the Tree of Life,’ in Essays to ir, Ridge^ 
way, pp. 413 ff. 


For Dionysos {Liber Pater), cf. Hor., 
Epp., II. i. 5. ; for Heracles, Od. III. iii. 
12-14. 

J. Bayet, ‘ Hercule Funeraire,’ in 
Melanges, xxxix. 1921-22, pp. 219 f. 

Esperandieu, 4485 (Spire); 5059 
(Treves); 5576 (Hagenau). Reinach, Re- 
liefs, ii. p. 58, Monument of Severinus 
Vitalis (Cologne). 

E.g. Robert, III. i., PI. XLII. 

Bayet, p. 235. 
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unusual severity. According to E. S. Hartland {Legend of PersettSy I., p. 7), 
Heracles %)rang full-armed into the monster’s throat* ‘ whence he hacked his 
way forth after three days imprisonment hairless.’ 

5. Orpheus and Eurydice (Fig. 6). — The attitude resembles that of Vibia 
and the Angelas bonus, who leads her to the banquet of the Blessed in the 
Elysian Fields,^ in a painting of her tomb. The legend of Orpheus is again 



Fig. 6, — Orpheus and Eurydice. 

the story of a journey, in this case, to the underworld, from which the hero 
brings another back to life. But it also contained a warning, since by dis- 
obeying the injimctions of Hades he lost her again, though the two were 
ultimately united by his death. It is not certain that the well-known and 
beautiful Attic grave reliefs at Naples and in the Louvre were sepulchral, but 

42a Full ref. in Hartland, who (III. p, 37) combat, 
suggests that the vase in the Vatican show- 43 reproduced in Maass, Orpheus, 

ing Jason coming out of the monster’s and see pp. 171 ff. 
mouth may possibly refer to a similar 
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Orpheus who had dared to penetrate to Hades in order to bring bacB^ beloved 
soul, was a popular figifre in provincial sepulchral art, where he is (tten repre- 
sented as charming the animals. Orpheus among the Thracians is represented 
as a symbol of resurrection over the central aedicula of the tomb of Pomponius 
Hylas.^ In the stucco Orpheus holds what has been interpreted as a pedum, 
but is more probably a long pliant branch (willow?).^® 

6. Man and seated woman holding a palladion (Eig. 7). — The iBgures seem 
engaged in earnest conversation and the religious atmosphere is emphasised 
by the plinths which are similar to those in the fresco of the Villa Item where 
Macchioro has shown their religious and mantic significance. 

The arrangement of the figures affords no certain clue to the identification. 
We must therefore look for an interpretation of the scene in the temple setting, 
the grief of the woman and the image which she holds. The image with right 
arm raised to hold the spear suggests the Trojan palladion. Connected with 
this there were two stories, the Rape of Cassandra and the stealing of the 
palladion by Odysseus and Diomedes. The first is a story of violence which 
evidently has nothing to do with the meditative calm of the personages repre- 
sented here. On the other hand, the Rape of the Palladion seems at first sight 
more promising. It is found on sarcophagi, and Diomedes holding the 
palladion is depicted in the tomb of the Anicii on the Via Latina. If this 
relief refers to that legend, the woman should be Helen, who recognised Odysseus 
when he made his way into Troy disguised as a beggar, and helped the two 
heroes to steal the palladion, an episode on which the Lakainai of Sophocles 
is based. 

Indeed, the palladion and the semi-nudity of the figure tempt one to 
t hink that the stucco represents an apotheosis of the soul in the semblance of 
Helen, who on the Melfi sarcophagus, for instance, is one of four deities who 
represent the dead woman. It must be admitted, however, that there is 
no representation known of Helen alone with Diomedes, or holding the palladion 
herself. 

There remains the possibility that this scene is not concerned with the 
palladion of Troy at all. Another ^oavov — that of the Tauric Artemis — 
figured conspicuously in the story of Orestes, which was one well known to 
sepulchral art (Robert, II. taf. Ivii., Fig. 167, etc.). That the image in the 
relief is armed is no objection to this identification (Roscher, III. i. pp. 1008, 
1330). A sarcophagus (Robert, II. Fig. 168) presents the image of the goddess 
as armed with helmet, shield and spear, and a Campanian waU painting (Robert, 
II., p. 181) also gives her the palladion form. A still more striking example 
occurs on a gem in the Uffizi (Furtwangler, Ant. Gemm., PI. LVIII. 6), 


« P.B.S.R., V. 1910, p. 468. 

In the painting of Polygnotus in the 
Lesche at Delphi, Orpheus was represented 
touching a willow branch (Pans. 10, xxx. 6), 
Six., Ath. Mitt.y 1894, p. 338, followed by C. 
Robert, Die Marat honschlacht in der Poikilty 
p. 122, suggests that Orpheus carried a 
willow branch with him at the time of his 


descent to Hades, and that this was the 
Golden Bough of Virgil. 

Macchioro, Zagreus, pp. 28-42, 

Robert, ii. PI. I. 

See the ref. in Roscher, 8.v. ‘ Helena * 
col. 1969. 

Delbriick, Jahrbuch, 1913, pp. 217^5. 
(see esp. p. 302). 
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which ha» several points in common with the stucco, though the design is 
more comflicated owing to the presence of four figures instead of two. Another 
gem (Furtwangler, PL LXVII. 24, and cf. the central group on sarcophagi, 
Robert, PL LIX. 177, 178) shows Orestes and Pylades before the temple. 
Py lades ( ? ) who leans mournfully on a pillar, resembles the male figure of the 



Fig. 7. — Man and Woman with Palladion. 


stucco, and Orestes is seated on a phnth in almost the same attitude as the 
woman of the relief. A figure (Erinys ?) in this attitude appears also on 
the Corsini silver vessel with the trial of Orestes (Reinach, 7?. R., iii. 223, 4). 
On a gem representing the trial (Roscher, III. p. 991, Fig. 5) Orestes has one 
foot raised on a rock.^ 


We may also compare a mosaic of the Cat. Mus. Conserv.. Gall. Sup., Xo. 10). 

Conservatori Coll., where Iphigenia {stand- It has been suggested that the pair are 

ing), with the image of the goddess in her Helen and Diomedes, but the priestly veil 

right arm. is speaking to Orestes, who sits and wreath seem more appropriate to 

on a plinth and gazes at her intently (B.S.R., Iphigenia. 

J.H.S. — VOL. XLIV. ^ G 
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These parallels between the attitudes of the figures in our relief and those 
of the Orestes myth tend to confirm the hypothesis that Orestes an(^T[phigenia 
are here intended. Orestes then is telling Iphigenia the story of his madness 
and his plan for stealing the image, to which she listens in despair. Cf. Eurip., 
Iph. in Tanr., vv. 1017-1019. 

A further point which brings this interpretation into line with the subjects 
of the corresponding panels, e.g, Jason and the Golden Fleece, is that the 
journey of Orestes to the Tauric Chersonese is also an example of the other- 
world journey (v. Eoscher, III. p. 994). That the Iphigenia myth was known 
to the artists of the basilica will be seen immediately. 

A female figure in the attitude of the one in our relief, and a man (bearded) 
with foot raised on rock, occur likewise among the figures of the Portland 
vase, in a scene that very possibly represents a group of initiates. M. Hubaux 
believes the scene of the stucco to be simply one of initiation ; but symmetry 
demands myth here to correspond to the other three panels. In a sense the 
four mythological panels and the Gan}unede, taken together, seem intended 
to present a closely compacted group of passion-dramas ending in a glorious 
ascension and apotheosis. 


(c) The Four Corner Panels with Mythological Scenes above Boor and 

near Apse 

7 (on plan). Sacrifice of Iphigenia . — The act of Karapxh is represented. 
Calchas (right), wearing a short chiton, seizes a lock of Iphigenia’s hair and 
cuts it off with his sword, the initial rite of the sacrifice. 

This representation is almost identical with a w^all painting from Pompeii 
(Helbig 1305=Eeinach, B. P., i. p. 169, 2) which also includes Agamemnon. 
It is an ob\ious allusion to the necessity for resignation to the wiU of the gods, 
follow'ed in this instance by a miraculous escape from death, ^2 ^liiJe initiation 
is compared to the initial rite, and the apotheosis w^hich foUows to the rescue 
of Iphigenia. 

8 (on plan). The Apotheosis of Heracles ( ? ).~IIeracles (left) stretches out 
his arm to Athena. She makes a movement as if kissing the hand of Heracles. 
With this action may be compared a sarcophagus fragment in the Museo 
delle Terme and a painting from the Golden House of Nero (preserved by 
Bartoli),^3 ^yhere Heracles grasps the arm of Athena in order to kiss it. The 
artist of the basilica seems to reproduce a similar scene wuth the gestures 
reversed. 

In the Tomb of the Anicii the apotheosis of Heracles is represented on a 
panel on the left where Heracles sits plapng the lyre among a group of deities 


Cf. also the Scene on the Ara in 
Florence (Reinach, B. i?., hi. 31, 2). 

Cf. Proclus (p. 19, ed. Kink). 

St avT7)V i^apvd^aaa €is Taupovs fxeTaKOai^ki Kai 
dBdvaroy TroUi. f\a(pov St dvrl rrjs K6pyjs 
3rapl(TTf]<ri rep 

Bartoli-Didot, Becueil de Feinturea 


Antiques^ i. 13. (Cf. Garnicci, V etri figurati 
tn oro, Pi. XXXV., where Heracles takes 
the hand of Athena.) The type seems to 
derive from a wall painting of the first 
centuiy* a.d. (Robert, iii. p. 102). In early 
imperial times kissing the hand was a 
form of saluting the emperor. 
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that include^ Athena. In the subject there is an allusion to the benefits which 
come from iifitiation, since the Labours of Heracles are Jhe equivalent of the 
rites which confer eternal felicity, 

9 (on plan). The sacred bull (much obliterated). — The nude smaller figure 
at the head of the bull may be female and the scene be that of Pasiphae and 
the Cretan Bull.^^ 

10 (on plan). Two young men clasping hands (much obliterated). — Perhaps 
the divine twins {Gemini), in which case the panel immediately preceding mav 
refer to the sign Taurus, an allusion, may be, to the date of a spring festival or 
in allusion to resurrection. 


(d) The Mythological Subjects of the Four Sinaller Panels (11, 12, 13, 14) 

The small panels above the impost also contain mythological subjects 
(11, 12, 13, 14 on plan). 

11. Electra and Orestes at the tomb of Agan ton non. — In the background lie 
the dead bodies of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus. For the attitude of Electra 
and her semi-nudity, cf. the terra-cotta from Melos, now in the Lou\Te, with 
modern inscriptions.^^ The moral pointed by the story of Orestes, the punish- 
ment that overtakes guilt, is obvious. But there is a further and more deepiv 
mystical allusion in the punishment that is to overtake Orestes for sinning 
against the laws of nature. 

12. Achilles ( ? ) and Centaur, — A boy stands on the right watching the 
movements of a centaur (left) who is instructing him in some exercise. 

Probably intended for the education by Chiron of Achilles. A similar 
scene occurs on the ends of sarcophagi (Robert, ii., p. vii.). Generallv it is 
Achilles who is performing the exercises. Achilles learning to play the Ivre under 
Chiron's instruction is among the paintings in the tomb of Pomponius Hvlas,^® 
Besides, the centaur, a magical creature,^' has a special place in mystery religions 
and chthonian cults, and is one of the commonest features of sepulchral sculp- 
ture and painting. A centaur holding a lyre is a frequent type of resurrection 
and apotheosis on sarcophagi. 

13. Two figures, standing and fully draped, one of whom appears to hold 
a thyrsus, but the action is not clear owing to the bad state of the relief. 

14. Scene of divination or nekyomancy. — A woman seated on a low mound 
or base and a woman standing and holding a long thyrsus grasp between them 
a vase by the handle ; cf. the action (though with sides reversed and a man 
in place of the standing woman) in a wall-painting in Naples (Helbig, Wandgem., 
1565; Hubert in Saglio, art. ' magia,’ Fig. 4781), rightly interpreted by 
Hubert and others as a \nsit to a magician.^®. 


It resembles in some particulars wall 
paintings of Apollo in the service of Ad- 
metus. Helbig, Wandgemalde, 220 and 221 ; 
Reinach, B. P., p. 28, 1 and 8. 

Mon. d. Isi., vi,, vii. PI. LVII, 

Papers of British School at Pome, V. 


1910, p. 466 (Ashby). 

See Hubert in Saglio, art. ‘ magia,’ 
p. 1497. 

Cf. the scene on the end of a sarco- 
phagus at Athens (Reinach, R. B., ii. p. 406). 
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(e) Four Long Panels Symbolic of the Education of the Mystes B, C, D) 

Besides the mythological scenes, there are frieze-like strips of decoration 
containing subjects connected with human life (A-H on plan), but, as so often 
in this type of art, used with S 3 unbolic significance. 

The two longest (A-B on plan) represent exercises in the palaestra 
(PI IILj : 

(A) A paedotribe holding a rod ; two small figures (boys) practising for a 
race in armour ; a man supporting a shield. 

Further to the left are figures in \dgorous attitudes ; a ball game may be 
represented here. 

(B) Children' s gaynes, (i) A boy sits on the ground, while another touches 
him on the head. A third runs away whirling a rattle; a fourth smaller 
child stands looking on with his hands lifted in a gesture of astonishment. 
The boy seated in the centre presumably has his eyes shut and has to guess 
who touched him, a game still played in Italy at the present time, (ii) Further 
to the left are two boys moving to the right ; one appears to be holding a 
string round the neck of his companion, which suggests that they are playing 
horses, (iii) The left half of the panel is occupied by a sham fight. The paedo- 
tribe stands on the left. Two boys with squarish shields, holding daggers, 
advance together ; on the right a man ^\dth similar equipment stands awaiting 
their attack. Between them, in the background, are two upright stakes, 
perhaps marking the limits of the ground w^hich each party has to defend.^®® 

C (on plan) : Above B is a marriage scene. 

Marriage scenes are common on sarcophagi, as is only natural, since they 
might at once serve to recall the earthly bliss of the deceased, the promise of 
their reunion, and at the same time symbolise union with the Divinity (/epo? 

The idea of marriage as a rite of initiation is, moreover, widespread : that 
a marriage is represented here with this allusion seems confirmed by the scene 
to be considered next, in which boys are being initiated into the mysteries of 
the god whose s}unbol is the mask. 

Above A, scene in a School (D on the plan, PI. III.). — The Schoolmaster 
sits holding a rod. Behind him a boy steals up on tiptoe with hands 
outspread to preserve his balance. Before the Schoolmaster stands a boy with 
his back to him, facing a mask hung up on a wooden post. The boy's hands 
are crossed in front of him and his writing tablets hang from one of them. 
Behind the mask, on the left, stands another boy, also with writing tablets.®® 


A religious meaning should doubtless 
be attributed to the games and scenes 
from the palaestra in the reliefs of the two 
bases found in 1922 near the Athenian 
Ceramicus. — J.H.S, xlii. 1922, Pis. VI. and 
VII. (style of end of sixth century, b.c.). 

Dietrich, MithraslUurgie^ 3rd ed. 
(Weinreich), p. 121 ff. 

Cf. grave reliefs from Arlon, (Espe- 


randieu) 4103; Xeumagen, 5149; Nar- 
bonne, 619. For the sj-mbolic meaning 
of these scenes see Strong; Apotheosis, p. 
219; against this view see Cinnont, 
Comment la Belgique Jut romanisee, p. 91, 
who sees no mystic allusion in these reliefs, 
but merely pride on the part of parents in 
the education given to their children. 
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The sc^ne recalls the epigram of Callimachus (No. 51 = Mackail, Select 
Ejyig., iv. 26^, where an image or mask of Dionysos, affixed to the wall beneath 
the Pythagorean Y, complains of having to listen all day to the boys saying 
their lessons. 

The attitudes of the boy looking at the mask and the boy behind the 
schoolmaster resemble those of the young satyrs in the scenes of initiation of 
certain Hellenistic reliefs in the Capitoline museums and at Naples, in which, 
in the upper half of the relief, a nymph is taking a large Dionysiac mask out of a 
chest, while an ithyphallic image of Priapus appears on the right below. 

It seems clear that the four scenes just discussed stand for different stages 
of initiation — a sort of novitiate culminating in marriage as supreme 



(f) The Four Scenes Symbolic of Magical Ritual 

E (on plan). — Above the Leucippid panel (2 on plan) is a scene representing 
conjurers (Fig. 8). On the right is a man holding a stick and gesticulating. 
Before hiTu is a three-legged table ; on the ground, a vase. Then comes a 
woman bending over the table. Behind her is an elderly man ; to the left is 
another man gesticulating. 

This conjuring scene probably derives from Hellenistic prototypes : see 
especially the bronze vase in the Louvre.®^ It may be supposed to stand for 
the fiayeLat, magical incantations which according to Plutarch, De Superst., 
xii., formed part of the rites of initiation ; while Leopold, who identifies the 
figures as jugglers, sees in them a possible reference to the jugglery of life. 

F (on the other side of the Leucippid panel) : Egyptian scene. — A pygmy 
dancing. A woman kneeling, feeding two lion cubs. Two men, one on each 
side of a fallen amphora; and on the right a man seems to be running 
forward, or dancing. 

Schreiber, Hell. Reliefs, Pis. XLVI.~ See J. E. Harrison in Hastings' Diet. 

XVLIII. ; B.S.R., Cat. Mus. Conserv., p. o/i?. a E., s.v. ‘ Initiation, Greek,’ p. 322. 
29 (Galleria) No. 26a ; cf. B.S.R., Co/. ^lus. Reinach, R. R., ii. p. 291. 

Cap., p. 470 (‘ Filosofi,’ p. 118). 
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G (above the lost panel, 2a) : Egyptian scene . — On the left is«a scene like 
the central part of FT Two men are trying to pick up (?) a fallen amphora. 
In the centre is a hut ; a pygmy approaches from the right ; to the right a 
palm tree. 

Similar scenes are common in Roman wall paintings and mosaics, and at 
Pompeii in the so-called fourth style. They are also found among subjects 
relating to after-life beliefs in the columbarium of the Villa Doria Pamphili.®^ 

To our modern mind pygmies are simply grotesque dwarfs, but in primitive 
cosmographies they seem to have stood for the South, as did the Ethiopians 
for the East, the Hyperboreans for the North, or the Hesperides for the AVest.^^ 
They belonged, therefore, to a distant land of mystery and adventure — after- 
wards identified with the Nile country — whither the dead might be conveyed. 
From the earliest times, Egypt was the land of magic and magical initiations. 
Hence, on a sepulchral vase from Euvointhe Hermitage (Reinach, R. F., p. 12), 
the myth of Demeter and Triptolemus is localised in Egypt by means of the 
river Nile, inscribed N€tXo?.®^^ 

H (corresponding to G on the opposite side) : Dancers . — On the extreme 
right a kneeling woman playing the pipes. 

Dancing also being a main feature of magical ritual, we shall not be far 
wrong in supposing that the last three scenes, like the first, symbolise magical 
ceremonies, a theory borne out by Pliny’s remark cited by Carcopino that the 
Pythagoreans were suspected of practising magic. 

(g) The Remaining Spaces 

F. The spaces not occupied by figure-scenes are filled in with palmettes 
and other motives as follows (i-iv on plan) : — At the four corners (i), combat 
between a griffin and an Arimasp.®^ That a pair of similar groups forms part 
of the ornamentation of the throne of the priest of Dionysus from the theatre 
at Athens is significant as showing it associated with a mystery cult. The 
griffin as a monster hostile to man might represent the ravening powers of 
death.®^ At the same time it is more probable that the griffin is introduced 
here as symbol of the Apolline power of light fighting the power of darkness 
embodied in the Arimasp. The griffin being specially sacred to ApoUo, the chief 
god of the Pythagoreans, it is obviously in place in a building erected, it is 
thought, by a Pythagorean sect. It was also a vehicle of the soul’s transit,®^ 
on the ceiling of the tomb of the Valerii and elsewhere. 

Among the remaining decorative motives are numerous winged Victories 
with outstretched arms (ii) in the attitude of Or antes (souls or else 
personified, see p. 99), and others pouring libations (iii) or incense over 


E. Sam ter, Rom. 1893, pp. 105- 

141; Reinach, R. P., p. 316, 4; 6; 7. 

Cf. Berger, Kosmographie der Griechen, 
1904, p. 21 ff. 

See Hubert in Saglio, art. ‘ magia,’ 
p. 1505 and Albizzati in Rend. Accad. Pont. 
Arch. Romana, p. 191. 


Parallels in Reinach, R. R., ii. 285, 
286, 298. 

Cf. XJsener, ' De Iliadis Carmine 
quodam Phocaico {Kleine Schriften, iii,, 
pp. 411^59 — esp. p. 427). 

Cumont, After-Life in Roman Paganism, 
p. 156. 
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candelabra or thyroiateria.®® ^Vliile the Victories symbolise tfle triumph 
of the soul over death, the candelabra stand for funeral or tefnple lights 
made permanent, and also for the cleansing fire which burns away the 
impurities of the soul, a meaning that also attaches to the thymiateria, since 
incense was used in purification rites. There are also several masks (iv) of 
apotropaic character in the form of Medusa heads or sun disks, and others 
(vi) of a bearded male head with bull’s ears and horns intended probably as a 
symbol of Dionysus. Finally we have a woman carrying a pitcher on her head 
(v, on ceiling above door), which possibly held water for the ritual. 




y 



Fig. 11. — Cult Scene from the Cabott Tomb. 


IV. Ceilings of the aisles 

The decoration of the vaults of the aisles is in five longitudinal bands 
subdivided into panels (Figs. 9, 10). 

(a) The Left Aisle 

The central broadest strip is divided into eight rectangular panels ; beginning 
from the end nearest the apse, these are decorated as follows (Fig. 9) : 1, 5, 8 : 
Nereid riding on a hippocamp ; 2, 4, 7 : Heads of Medusa ; 3 : Winged 
Victory holding a sword ; 6 : Winged Victory holding a veil. 


Cf. Famesina Stuccoes (Gusman, Art riding sea -creatures, sjTnbolising the voyage 

DecoratiJ de EomCy PI. LXXIV.). of the soul. 

Cf. Tomb of Valerii (Petersen, Cf. Famesina Stuccoes (Gusman, PL 

Annali 188, pp. 348 sq.)^ where the greater XXXVI.). 
part of the decoration consists of nymphs ^ 
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The two outer strips which decorate the top of the walls abov^ the ritual 
objects and statues afe divided into friezes and panels of unequal length. 
Beginning from the upper end apse on the right, we find : — 

A 1. — Two cult scenes divided by a pillar surmounted by a vase ( ? ) and 
against it a herm ( ? ). The first scene is made up of two women and a tree. 
At the foot of the tree on the left is a shapeless lump, perhaps a rock, but 
possibly a coiled-up serpent (see B 6 opposite). 

The second scene is composed of two women : one, seated, extends her 
hand to the second, who holds out a liknon containing a phallus and a cloth — 
the phallus has probably just been unveiled. The action of this figure may be 
compared with that of Silenus bearing a liknon on the well known Campana 
plaque. 

The serpent is discussed more fully below. The liknon with the phallus 
was an essential part of the Dionysiac religion. Of special importance as a 
parallel to our stucco is the panel to right of the central niche in the Cabott 
tomb, showing a woman supporting on a pillar a liknon inside which stands 
up a phallus wrapped in a cloth (Fig. 11, after Cabott, Stucchi figurati, 
PL XIX.). 

A 2. — Amphora, hoop and tympanon (cf. B 5). 

A 3. — Ritual scene (Fig. 12). A w^oman placing a garland on an altar ; 
a second woman carrying a thyrsus with a long sash tied to it ; a third woman 
playing the double pipes (cf. Farnesina Stuccoes). 

A 4. — Table, Three phialae and an oenochoe ; branch and crown (cf . 
B 3). 

A 5. — Phaedra and Hippolytus, 

This is a common subject on sarcophagi to convey the idea that the 
uninitiated who stood aloof from and despised the mysteries would, like 
Hippolytus, be overtaken by catastrophe. 

A 6. — Apollo and Alarsyas preparing for the contest (Pig- 13.) 

The pose of Apollo is the same as on the marble disk at Dresden with the 
group of Apollo and Marsyas, in which Amelung has surmised that the figures 
might come from an extensive composition of the Pergamene school. It seems 
not impossible that this panel and the next reproduce the whole or a 
considerable part of such a group. ^ 

On the opposite side, as we return towards the apse : — 

B 1. — Apollo and Marsyas (ii) (Fig. 14). — This is the sequel to the last 
scene to which it corresponds in position. Apollo sits on a rock, holding a lyre. 
On the right is Marsyas boimd to a tree, and before him stands the Scythian 
with his knife ready. At the feet of Apollo kneels a figure from which the 
plaster has nearly fallen away. The kneehng figure in this scene is usually 
Olympus, the disciple of Marsyas but the full forms, the drapery and the 
flowing hair seem to indicate that the figure is female ; and E. Galli is 


J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, 2nd Memoriae della classe di acienze morali 

ed. p. 517. etc, {Accad, Lincei), xvi. 1920, p. 36 S. and 

72 Robert, iii. 2, Pis. LI.-LVI. PI. II. 

Bendinelli, p. 29 and Fig. 4. 
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doubtless* right in identifying it as the Phrygian Cybele, the protectress of 
Marsy as, ^interceding with Apollo on his behalf. ' 

The story of Marsyas serves to warn man that only the uninitiated might 
be guilty of challenging the power of the gods, and the figure of Marsyas is a 
reminder of the fate that awaits them. The victory of Apollo over Marsyas, 
i.e, of the lyre over the flute, further illustrates the supremacy of the instrument, 
which was subtle enough to convey to mortal ears the harmonies of the celestial 
spheres, while Cumont’s theory that the basilica was P 3 rthagorean gains force 
from the prominence given here and elsewhere in the stuccoes to Apolline 
myths, since Apollo rather than Dionysus is now recognised to have been the 
chief god of the Pythagoreans."^ 



Fig. 14. — The Punishment of Marsyas. 

B 2 . — Figures at a tomb. A woman seated. A youth places his left hand 
on the top of the pillar. 

B 4 . — Ritual dance (Fig. 15). A girl playing a tympanon; two women 
with dishevelled hair, one of whom brandishes a sword and holds aloft in her 
r^ht hand a head or mask."^^ At first sight this looks like Agave with the head 
of Pentheus, but the tympanon player is clearly not sharing in the orgiastic 
excitement of the two dancers, and from this it may be inferred that this is a 
scene of ritual, and the head, a mask, represents the head of Zagreus, the Orphic 
Dionysus. The second woman seems to turn away from the mask in awe or 
terror (cf. the gesture of the winged figure who turns away from the uncovered 
phallus in the Villa Item). According to Firmicus Maternus {de error, prof, 
relig., c. 6), Bacchic worshippers imitated the rending of Zagreus by the Titans, 
and this scene may be a more purely dramatic form of the ritual than tearing 
a bull to pieces. 


J. Biimet : Early Greek Philosophy, 

p. 90. 


Cf. figure on an altar in the Uffizi, 
Florence (Roscher, s.v. ‘ Pentheus,’ Fig. 6). 
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B 5. — Amphora, hoop, tympanon, and temple key (?). The £ey has a 
symbohc and magical vstlue both in Greek and Roman religion. It^is among 
the insignia of the priesthood (cf. k\7]Sovxo^ of Iphigenia as priestess of Artemis 
in Eur. Iph. Taur. 131) and a procession of the key (doubtless that of the 
underworld) was a ceremonial of importance. 

B 6 . — Two cidt scenes separated as on the panel opposite (A 1) by a pillar, 
against which leans a Priapic herm. To the right, two women : the first, 
seated, holds out her hand towards a standing woman, leaning on a torch, making 
a like gesture. On the left is a scene of great interest quite clearly representing 
the Ctdt of a sacred serpent, in which a woman who recalls the Medea of the 
nave (p. 77) holds out a phiale and strokes with her right hand the head of a 
serpent coiled round the tree. It is difficult to say whether the scene is mytho- 
logical (like that of the Hesperids who feed the guardian snake of the Golden 
Apples), or is simply one of priestly ritual. The cult of the snake was of supreme 
importance in all mystery religions, and an allusion to it could hardly be left 
out in the basilica (cf. the sacred snake in the initiation scene of the Portland 
vase, Reinach, R. R., ii. p. 466, 3-5).'^^ 

In the scenes of ritual the hands are disproportionally large, as though 
to emphasise the gestures. Several figures {e.g, the tympanon player, the girl 
right of the altar, etc.) stand with one leg bent and placed behind the other. 
This attitude, though monotonous, is no doubt ritual. We find it again in 
the hknon panel of the Cabott tomb (Fig. 11). 

The narrow strips immediately above the cornices are divided into alternate 
long and square panels. The former are decorated with pairs of griffins and 
pairs of sphinxes guarding the vase of life (in allusion perhaps to the 
fxeSrj al(ii>vto<; or else to the holy water for lustration), in the scheme familiar from 
the frieze of the temple of Antoninus and Faustina. As creatures sacred to 
Apollo, the god of light, and as symbols of watchful strength,"^® griffins were a 
favourite feature of sepulchral art when they also often appear as the vehicle 
of the soul's transit to the Emp}T:ean (tombs of the Yalerii and of the Arruntii) . 
Within the smaller panels are single figures : Bacchantes ; a woman placing a 
garland on an altar; figures of Eros, of Hypnos, etc. 


(b) Right Aisle 

The central strip is divided into nine panels as follows (Fig. 10) : 1, 5, 9, 


On the magical property of the key, 
see Hubert in Saglio, art. ‘ magia,’ p. 1508; 
ibid., Vallois, art. ‘ serra,’ p. 247. 

Cf. Dietrich, Mithrasliturgie, 3rd ed. 
(Weinreich), p. 123 and Legge, Forerunners 
and Rivals of Christianity, i. p. 145. 

Fiirtwangler brings out this meaning 
of the griffin in Ionian art, Sitznngsber. der 
philos. philol. Classe of the Bavarian 
Academy, 1897, p. 136 and PI. IX. (terra- 
cotta frieze). The significance of the sphinx 


in our stuccoes must likewise be that of the 
watchful guardian (see Nicole in Saglio, 
s.v. sphinx). Bendinelli mentions leopards 
among the creatures of this frieze, but 
owing to the great height and the curves of 
the vault, details are difficult to make out. 

Cf. Strong, Apotheosis, p. 209; griffins 
appear on the short ends of the well-known 
tomb (Tomba di Nerone) on the Via Cassia, 
and they decorate the frieze of the temple 
of Apollo at Aliletus (Louvre), 
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mask oft Medusa; 3, 7, mask of Medusa; 2, 8, Nereid on hippocamp; 
4, 6, Bacf haute/® ^ 

The two side strips, as in the left aisle, contain ritual and mythological 
subjects. Beginning at the upper end, we find on the left-hand side : — 

A 1. — So-called Danaides : girls with pitchers. 

This scene at once recalls the famous ‘ Water-carriers ’ painted by Poly- 
gnotus in the Lesche of Delphi, described by Pausanias (x. 313) : ‘ the women 

are carrying water in broken pitchers An inscription 

common to both sets forth that they are the uninitiated.’ The meaning here is 
evidently the same. This punishment was attributed especially to the daughters 
of Danaus, and according to Plato (Gorgias, 493 b), the Danaides inthe imderworld 
are the uninitiated, so that it may very well be that these women also are 
Danaides, since a myth was a favourite method of conveving a religious doctrine. 



Fig. 15. — Ritual Dance. 


The contrast between the initiated and the uninitiated is well shown on a sarco- 
phagus where Bacchantes, i,e. the initiated, and Danaides are shown side by 
side in the underworld (Robert, ii.. Pis. L., LI.). 

A 2. — Eros running. 

A 3, — Hermes leading a female, veiled because dead, i.e. consecrated ; 
probably Aicestis. 

The myth of Aicestis is a favourite subject of sepulchral art [e.g, sarco- 
phagus in Vatican (Robert, iii., PI. VII., 350, i.) ; Tomb of Vincentius and Vibia ; 
Sepolcreto on Via Ostiensis ; Tomb of the Anicii). Its special significance 
lies in the fact that Aicestis, a mortal woman, went down into the underworld, 
remained there for a time, and returned, showing that it is possible for mortals 
to overcome death ; while her rescue from Hades seems to anticipate the 
Christian purgatory. 

E.g, Strong, Apotheosis^ PI. XXVI. Lugli in Eiv. di Architettura e Arii dc- 

Cf. Seneca, ApocoL 13, where Hermes corative^ i. 1921, p. 241, Fig. 24 (Heracles 

veils the head of Claudius before conducting leading Aicestis). 
him below. 
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A 4. — Ritual scene : a woman planting a thvrsos into the groemd ( ? ) ; 
another running ; a third crawling. ( 

A 5. — Heracles and Hippolyte ( ? ). 

Once the function of Heracles was established in after-life beliefs, any of his 
labours might symbolise the dangers and trials of this life. On sarcophagi, 
however, the episode of his combat with the Amazon is more common. As 
the hero carries both club and lion skin he is more Hkely to be Heracles than 
Theseus, who according to M. Hubaux is here represented with Ariadne giving 
him the clue. 

A 6. — Eros. 

A 7 : Ritual scene ( ? ) : two women seated on rocks, a woman leaning 
against a pillar, and a fourth holding a fan. 

The upper half of the figure by the pillar is badly damaged; was she 
holding something which would be a clue to the scene ? The attitude recalls 
that of the nymph who carries the infant Dionysus in a painting of the Farnesina 
{Mon. delV Ist.y xii., PI. XVIII.), where, as here, another figure carries a fan; 
so that the group may be one of maenads and nymphs attendant on the infant 
Dionysus, a suggestion borne out by B. 3 (below). 

On the opposite side (returning towards the apse) : — 

B 1. —Group of Muses (?) or of initiates : a figure seated in front of a pillar; 
a woman holding a small object (a plectron?), standing in front of a seated 
woman who holds out an object; all the figures are wreathed. 

It seems probable that A 7 and B 1, which are evidently composed to 
correspond, are intended to give a picture of the blessed felicity to which the 
holy rites may lead the initiate. 

B 2. — Eros holding a lekythos ( ? ). 

• B 3. — Nurture of a kid : a woman seated; with her left hand she holds 
out a fold of her dress, as though she had been suckling the kid which a second 
woman is carrpng ofi. 

The scene recalls the group of two female Satyrs in the Villa Item at 
Pompeii [J.R.S. iii., 1910, PL X.). A forgotten Roman painting in the Louvre, 
representing two women offering food to a fawn, ob\dously belongs to the 
same series.®^ 

B 4.’ — Ritual scene : a piUar and a female figure ; a seated figure turning 
back to look at a third who holds either a thyrsus or a long branch. A fourth 
figure is roughed in to the right. 

B 5. — Mythological scene ( ? ) : on the right a tomb, on the steps of which 
sits a figure (sex uncertain) ; on the left is a youth holding a sword and 
raising his right hand in a gesture of either explanation or expostulation. 


Ci.P.B.S.R.viu, Pis. XXVI., XXVII., 
where priestesses are attended by yotmg girls. 
Groups of initiates shown engaged in a sort 
of ‘ sacra conversazione ’ are common 
in this class of w'all paintings. Tlie 
‘ Aldobrandini marriage ’ may be another 
example : I have pointed this out in my 
lectures on Roman painting. Cf. also E. D. 
Van Buren in J.R.S., ix. 1919, p. 224, 


Cf. Nonnus, Dionys., xiv. 261 sqq., 
xxiv. 139 sqq. For the whole question ot 
the kid in Dionysiac and Orphic ritual, see 
S. Reinach, Cultes. mythes et religions, ii., 
pp. 122 ff., and A. B. Cook, Zeus, pp. 675 f. 
Cf. also Mon. d. Ist., xii., PI. XLII. 
(Farnesina). Furtwangler, An/U-e Gemmen, 
PI. LXV. p. 46, shows a Maenad suckling a 
panther. 
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Of the* figure ou the riglit practically oaly the original rough outline 
remains, '^he subject may be Polyxena ordered by Qdysseus to prepare to 
offer herself on the Tomb of Achilles, whose wife she will become in the Elysian 
fields. 

B 6. — Eros running. 

The running Erotes (of which this is the fourth) that divide certain of the 
panels, allude to the Divine Love (cf, Eros in the apse) and also possibly recall 
that Eros himself was originally none other but the Soul. 

B 7. — Reading of a divine litiirgg : two groups ; on left an elderly woman 
sits reading from a scroll. Before her is a little girl holding a garland ( ? ) 
or a scroll rolled up which has already been read ( ? ). On the right a pillar with 
a base on which sits a woman reading from a scroll. Looking back at her is a 
girl wearing a vTeath and holding a thyrsus. 

Cf. the group in the Villa Item at Pompeii {J,R.S. iii., PI. VIII.), and the 
similar, though not precisely parallel scenes among the paintings from the 
Farnesina and other wall paintings (Reinach, R.P., pp. 118-119). The scene 
recalls how Demosthenes when taunting Aeschines with having, after he had 
already attained man’s estate, assisted his mother in mystical initiations, refers 
to his reading of the ritual hoohs : dvgp Bk yevofievof; rfj fjLrjTpl reXova-g ra? 
dveyljvaxTfce^ (Dem., De Cororia, 313 = 259, 13).®^ 

The figure vith the th\Tsus is probably the initiate. These reading of 
initiationditurgies contrast with the picture of the non-initiate (Dana ides) 
on the opposite side. 

V. Stuccoes of Walls and Pillars 

We now pass to the decoration of the walls, which is continuous roimd the 
basilica, to that of the pillars and to other decorative details common to nave 
and aisles. 

(a) The Sacred Groves 

Above a plain dado the walls are diWded into upright panels occupying 
about three-fifths of the height. There are twenty-eight of these panels. A 
tiny landscape on a well-defined ground-line is represented in each ; its char- 
acteristic features are the sacred tree and pillar within a walled enclosure, 
leaning against which in most cases is a Priapic herm ; in some a statue takes 
the place of the pillar {i.e. the baetylos divinity is anthropomorphised), and 
human figures are at times introduced. 

In the following description the numbers are taken from left to right, 
beginning with the panel left of the entrance as the spectator comes into the 
basilica. The more important and better preserved have been published by 
Hubaux in Musee Beige, 1923. 


Cf. Seneca, Troades, 942 sq : — 
Polyxene miseranda, quam tradi sibi 
Cineremque Achilles ante mactari suum 
Campo maritus ut sit Elysio iubet. 

Cf. painting of same subject, Rom. 
Mitt., 1890, p. 232. 


The passage noted in this connexion 
by Reinach, op. cit., is of extraordinary 
importance tor the ritual of the mysteries. 
Cf. Foucart, Les associations religieuses. 
p. 67. 
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1. Between entrance and side wall : Besides the tree and pillar^which is of 
baetylos form,®® there, is a statue of a goddess. The enclosure $is of semi- 
circular or horseshoe shape with windows. This is the type most frequently 
found in these panels. Through the windows a woman is drawing a garland. 
A Priapic herm leans against one of the ends of the wall (Fig. 16 ; Hubaux, 
Fig. 13). — 2. A statue of a goddess holding a long flail ( ? ) takes the place of the 
sacred pillar and stands before the tree on a three-stepped basis roimd which 



Fig. 16. — Sacred Enclosure. 


is a garland; on the right a herm; on the lowest step a woman kneels,®^ 
left, holding out her hands in supplication. No enclosing wall (Hubaux, 
Fig. 14). — 3, 4, and 5. Side ivall : all very much effaced, but the tree, pillar 
and enclosing wall can be distinguished. — 6. The enclosure is of unusual form, 
three columns supporting a three-sided architrave.®® — 7. A colonnade leads 


Cf. painting from ‘ house of Li via ’ 
in the Palatine. Rostowzew {Rom. Mitt.y 
1911, Fig. 2), and cf. Fig. 21 (= Naples, 
9413) and Hellenistic relief in Palazzo 
Colonna at Rome (Schreiber, PI. XV.). 

The act of kneeling in ritual had 


hitherto been only established for the 
Mithraic religion (Cumont, Textes et 
monuments^ etc., ii. p. 62). 

Cf. Famesina stuccoes; Rostowzew, 
Fig. 13, and fragment of a Hellenistic 
relief at Berlin (Schreiber, PI. LXVIII.). 
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up to the characteristic group of pillar, tree and wall.®® A thyrsus leans against 
the enclosure. — 8. The usual features are present : a rectangular object (votive 
tablet ?) lies to the right against the wall; on it a figure appears to be drawn. 
To the left is a Priapic ( ? ) herm and a garland runs round the foot of 
the balustrade (Hubaux, Fig. 12). — 9, 10, and 11 are lost. — 12 is much 
damaged, but seems of the usual type. — 13. End wall to left of apse: left of tree, 
in place of pillar, a statue of Artemis. To the left a dog; to the right a 
stag. Xo enclosing wall (Hubaux, Fig, 15). — 14. Of the usual type. A 
pedum against the wall, but no herm (Hubaux, Fig. 11). — 15. End wall, 
right of apse : pillar characterised as a Corinthian column. — 16-'20, Side wall 
of right aisle, are either lost or too much damaged to be recognisable. All 
this side is in worse condition than the other. — 21, Usual type. — 22. Much 
effaced. 23. The few traces left show a statue of a god, Priapus. — 24-26. Much 
damaged. — 27. To right of the enclosure, altar with woman leaning over it.®® — 
28. Two enclosures are represented ; in the larger (left), a piUar surmounted 
by an amphora, and a tree ; in a smaller circular enclosure is a cypress tree. 

Many of the pillars seen within the enclosures have epithemata in the shape 
of disks or egg-shaped objects, amphorae or tympana. The sacred character 
of these scenes is obvious. They can be paralleled in wall paintings from 
Pompeii and at Rome in the famous yellow frieze in the House of Livia 
which appears to represent stretches of a road bordered with tombs and people 
travelling along it.®^ Even closer parallels may be found in the stucco ceiling 
decorations (Terme) ®-‘' from the Farnesina. As to the nature of these 
sacred precincts or groves (recinti sacri), the general opinion is that they 
are tombs or symbols of tombs. Small landscape scenes not unlike these 
occur in the stucco decoration of the Cabott tomb, \vhere the funerary 
character is indicated by masks placed against the precinct wall, and they 
appear in the landscapes painted on the ceiling of the Tomb of the Anicii, 
E. Pfuhl in Jahrbuch, xx., 1905, pp. 47 ff. shows that on grave reliefs from 
Eastern Greece ranging in date from the second century b.c. to the first century 
A.D. the tomb may be represented by a pillar, herm, altar, tree, colonnade, 
temple facade, etc.®^ A pillar or stele was a common form of monument 
from earhest times, and trees were planted near graves to be a habitat for the 
soul if it desired a return to earth ; many Roman sepulchral inscriptions also 


Cf. colonnade in Farnesina stuccoes; 
Helbig-Amelung, Fuhrer, n. 1327; Lessing 
and Mau, PI. XIV. 

Cf. Farnesina stuccoes ; Gusman, 
Art Decoratif de Rome, PI. LXXII. 

Ruesch, Mus, Naz. di Napoli, n. 1478 ; 
among the ‘ piccoli paesaggi ’ are a great 
many of this type; e.g. 9486, 9396, etc. 
See also Rostowzew, Fig. 20 (‘ Pompeii,* vii., 
15, 12), Fig. 29, Figs. 15-18, etc. 

•2 Cf. Rostowzew, Pis. I. and II. ; yellow 
frieze from House of Livia; also paintings 
from columbarium of Villa Doria-Pamphili, 

J.H.S. — VOL. XUV. ( 


now at Museo d. Terme, E. Samter, 
Rom, Alitt., 1893, pp. 105—141, and Ros- 
towzew, Figs. 6-8. 

Paribeni, Terme di Diodeziano, pp. 
451-456; Helbig-Amelung, li,, pp. 1327- 
1332 (with reff.); Gusman, Art DecoratiJ 
de Rome, Pis. LXXII., LXXIII. 

•* Pfuhl also discusses the different kinds 
of epithemata ; for the use of tympana as 
sepulchral offerings he compares A nth. 
Pal., vii. 485 : 

TVfijSoy icoKia Kpiva koI ri <Tvyi}$rj 
rvpiTTav" iirl pT}<Tff(T . . . 

H 
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mention horti or a lucus in connexion with the grave.®^ The herm'^of Priapus 
represented in all our landscapes may be placed here as guardian of the tomb,®® 
a function which developed no doubt from the uses of his statues to protect 
secular gardens. As to the ‘ recinti ’ with statues, it was a common practice 
among the Romans to erect a statue of a god or goddess over a grave, an idea 
that easily follows from anthropomorphising the pillar. In later times they 
went further and set up statues of the dead, in the guise of well-known deities.®® 
For instance Statius {Silvae, v. 1. 231 f.) when describing the tomb of Priscilla 
on the Via Appia says of her reclining portrait effigy : 

mox in varias mutata novaris 

effigies : hoc aere Ceres, hoc lucida Cnosis, 
illo Maia tholo, Venus hoc non improba saxo 
accipiunt vultus hand indignata decoros 
numina ®® 

The Priapic herms, thyrsi and tympana recall the Bacchic cult which was 
so intimately connected with the dead. From their presence and the repre- 
sentation of women praying or decking the tombs, it is evident that care for the 
dead formed part of the religious observance of those who worshipped in the 
basilica, and we have already noted two scenes at tombs on the friezes of the 
side aisles. These exquisite sepulchral landscapes, which are closely akin to the 
landscapes of religious character (Sakrallandschaften) studied by RostovtsefE, 
are continued round the atrium (p. 72) and enclose the building as it were 
within a ring of protecting presences. BendineUi (p. 28) is doubtless right in 
seeing here pictures of real tombs. The tombs, we may surmise, were of 
distinguished or specially venerated members of the collegium or fraternity. 

The pictijre is completed by the objects identified as oscilla that hang 
above the enclosures, one in each panel. Among them are pipes, tympana, 
bukrania, and the Bacchic liknon. Similar objects tied on to trees are found 
on wall paintings and Hellenistic reliefs. The oscilla are repeated in 
the aisles, above the arches of the pillars. Since their use was purificatory, 


E.g. Dessau 8342, etc. 

Cf. C,I.L., vi. 3708 : Gustos sepulcri 
. . . deus; and cf. C.I,L., v. 3634; Priapus 
ego sum mortis et vitai locus. 

Cf. CJ.L.y ii. 6054 : Veneri sacrum 
in H. mem. Postumiae Marcellinae. 
C.J,L,, vi. 10958 : D.M. Sacrum Deanae 
(sic) et memoriae Aeliae Proculae. C.I.L,, 
X. 7541 : In honorem filiae . . . lunoni 
eacruml 

For the custom of deifying the dead, 
cf. Orelli 4588 : Deae dominae Rufiae 
Matemae aram et lucum consacravit 
Mucronia Marcia et ei omnibus annis sacrum 
instituit . . . natali Matemae. 
vi. 15696': . . . inter deas adorando. 

•• For this passage we are indebted to 
Mr. G. McN. Rushforth; cf. also Apuleius, 


Met.^ 8, 7 : . . . imagines defuncti quas ad 
habitum dei Liberi formaverat, . . . diviuis 
percolens honoribus. 

BendineUi, who has made a detailed 
study of the architectonic features, points 
out the likeness to tombs found in the 
excavations of Ostia, Porto and Pompeii. 

Saglio-Pottier, s.v. Oscilla ; also 
Boetticher, Baumkultus, p. 833. At first 
the name applied only to masks of Bacchus 
himg on trees; cf. Servius on Virg., Qeorg.y 
ii. 389; Aeneid^ vi. 741, xii. 603. But 
later the name was applied to aU kinds of 
other objects to which were transferred the 
purificatory functions of the original osciUa. 

See the important passage in Cumont 
After-Life, p. 143. 
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they may life interpreted here as keepmg pure the air of the tomb-sanctuaries 
below, and ilso as alluding to rites by which souls might be purified. Similarly, 
on certain Campana plaques, oscilla of lunate shape hang from the inter- 
columniations of a gymnasium, a place from which it was especially necessary 
to keep ofi evil or hostile spirits. 

(b) The decoration of the upper part of the wall, immediately under the 
cornice, consists of a deep frieze, adorned alternately with ritual furniture 
and figures on high bases representing temple statues. This frieze is continued 
round the apse and above the pillars of both nave and aisles, where it is cut into 
by the arches to about haU its height. The frieze has been carefully studied 
by Bendinelli (p. 34) who provides parallels for practically every object 
represented, and shows moreover that these objects — ^the statues, the ritual 
tables, the splendid vases — were probably copied from the furniture actually 
in use in the basilica. 

The figures of the frieze of the nave appear to be the most important, but 
only three of them are at all well preserved. 

Nave : the first figure on the left hand side, above the first pier, holds a 
thyi'sus and a tympanon. The second above the central pier holds a cornu- 
copia and a torch. On the opposite side is a much-damaged figure holding 
sceptre and cantharos. All are apparently female. Above the door also, 
always within the frieze, are two figures on plinths ; for the Victory in the 
frieze of the apse, see below. 

In the left aisle the figures are all female. The first on the right-hand side 
(from the entrance) holds a short rod or branch ; the second has a palm ; the 
last on the left-hand side has both hands raised with palms outstretched (type 
of Orans ) . On this side also appears a herm (seen in profile). 

In the right aisle, the second figure on the right is male. He holds a small 
object in his left hand. The first figure on the right stands with crossed legs, 
and left elbow supported on a small pillar. The last figure on the left-hand 
side is a heavily draped woman resting her right elbow on her left hand and 
her head on her right, in the well-known mourning attitude (cf. so-called 
‘ Pudicitia ’). 

None of the figures seems to possess any attributes marking them as 
divinities. Figures like the mourning woman appear sepulchral, but those 
with hands outstretched in the ‘ Orans ’ attitude may, as already said, be 
prayers personified and thus made permanent, and a like significance may 
attach to the figures with cantharos and tympanon. 

Part of the ritual furniture represented in the frieze consists of large 
amphorae set on bases against which lean branches, torches, tympana, hoops and 
other ritual implements. Similar objects appear in reliefs and wall paintings, 


Campana, Anticke opere in Plastica^ 
Pis. XCV., XCVI, cf. Pis. XCIV., XCVIII. ; 
Kohden-Winnefeld, pp. 144 ff. 

The one on the left appears to be 

male. 

Figures similar to these — with hands 
raised, and standing on high plinths — appear 


in a series of stucco plaques at Ny Carlsberg, 
BUUdtavler, Ixx. 

I take these to be not merely praying 
figures but symbols of prayer; see G. P. 
Walter, AltchristHche Liturgien ; das Christ^ 
liche Mysterium, 1921, p. 161. 
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but, owing to the lack of any good book on ritual furniture, their use is not 
entirely clear. They ‘probably represent the apparatus of initfation. The 
great number of amphorae seems to stress the use of water in the worship carried 
on in the basilica ; and the importance of this will be more apparent when the 
subject of the relief in the apse is considered. The amphora and branch 
would be employed in the preliminary lustration. On the other hand, the 
tympanon and torches belong to the orgiastic side of the ritual ; the noise of 
the tympana and the whirling of the torches being intended to bring on 
the desired state of ecstasy. 

The number of Ritual ( ? ) hoops is remarkable. They appear also on the 
vault and on one of the pillars of the left aisle. The hoop, which was probably 
of metal, has two small loose rings attached to it that jingled as it moved. 
That the hoop also had a religious significance now lost is clear from its presence 
on various sepulchral reliefs. One of these, in the Villa Albani,^^® shows the 
dead man clad in tunic and mantle surrotinded by various emblems of Dionysiac 
character, among which is a large hoop with three small rings. This stele, long 
described as that of an actor or conjurer, is more likely that of the initiate 
of some Dionysiac cult. On a sepulchral stele at Catajo is represented a 
female figure draped round the lower limbs and holding by her side a hoop 
with two small rings and a curved hoopstick.^^^ On a stucco relief in 
Naples, probably likewise sepulchral, a young man who rests his hand on 
his head in the attitude of the Lycian Apollo, holds with his left hand a hoop 
and hoop-stick. The hoop has a tasselled ornament instead of the small rings. 
Finally, in a frieze forming part of the decoration of the Library in Castel S. 
Angelo (time of Paul III Farnese), with stucco reliefs of sacrifices and Bacchic 
dances, evidently influenced by classical models, a similar hoop appears on an 
altar, in allusion perhaps to the circle of eternity. 

Ritual tables : among other ritual objects that decorate the frieze 

are large tables, similar in character to those already noted on the ceibng of the 
left aisle. These tables, which are four-legged with cross-bars, are especially 
conspicuous on the four end walls of the aisles. On that above panels 13 and 14 
there is a crown, several small vessels and a long branch like a palm. A circular 


Cf. liistration of new-born infants 
Find., Olymp., i. 40; Nonn., Dionys., xxv. 
490; Plautus, Amphit., 1102. The parallel 
might be intentional, as initiates were 
thought of as beginning a new life. The 
combination of vine branch and crown 
appears in a mosaic from Hadrian’s Villa : 
Pfuhl, MalerH w. Zeichnung der Oriechen, 
iii.. Fig. 694. 

108 Firmicus Mat. loc. cit., tibiarum 
cantu et cymbalorum tinnitu crepundia 
quibus puer deceptus fuerat mentiuniur. 

io» Xhese rings were called KpUat and 
were added to make a pleasant sound as 
the hoop moved along. AntylL ap. Oribaaius. 
^larpiK, (Twaytay^, vi. 26. AfirTOt KpiKOi TteptKfifxe- 
yop, Cf. Martial t xiv. 168-169. For use with 


a religious meaning, cf. statuette of Zeus 
(A. B. Cook, Zeus, p. 289, Fig. 209) wearing 
hoop with nine S -shaped pendants. 

Reinach, J?. R., iii. 153; Alinari phot. 
27540. 

Diitschke, Ant. Bildw. in Oberitalien, 
V., p. 161, n. 102; Saglio, Fig. 7101. 

Ruesch, Mus. Naz. di Napoli, p. 394, 
and 1827, n. 9578. The figure is probably 
not that of an athlete. The attitude, 
generally associated with Apollo or 
Dionysus, suggests that the dead boy has 
been deified. 

Note that in the restricted space of 
the frieze above the arches, oscilla take the 
place of the ritual tables and urns. 
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object (tynl^anonl) lies to the left of the table. Above panels 27 and 28 is a 
table beari&g a large amphora and a crown. The other tables are similar, 
usually carrying an oenochoe and several phialae, a crown and a branch. 

Oenochoae and phialae suggest a libation ceremony (cf . the priestess at a 
table in a painting from the Triclinium of the Villa Item at Pompeii). The 
crown is probably that worn by the priest during the ceremonial ; the palm 
was lustral or else intended to be carried in procession; or crown and palm 
symbolise the victory of the soul over death, just as a crown and palm were 
given to victors in athletic contests. 

The ritual furniture of the frieze is in fact inspired by that of the palaestra, 
for religion is itself a training-ground for a spiritual conflict : the tables laden 
with crowns and fillets, the water for lustration, the palms for the victors, the 
commemorative statues are all in place here, though the statues are not those 
of athletes in the games but impersonate the prayers put up by the Soul in her 
need, or the Victories who bestow upon her the crowm and the palm.^^^ 


(c) Stuccoes of the Pillars 

The pillars below the frieze were likewise covered with reliefs, now mostly 
lost. In the nave only one of these survives on the central pillar to left. It 
represents Heracles in the garden of the Hesferides, A Hesperid, veiled and 
holding the apples on a tray, stands before the seated hero.^i® The garden of the 
Hesperides, as Bayet has pointed out (Hercule Funeraire,-p. 223), was an image 
of the Isles of the Blest, and the journey of Heracles in quest of the golden apple 
(hke that of Jason to Colchis or of Theseus to Crete), was a clear s}anbol of 
the soul’s voyage to the other world. 

On the same pillar, facing the left aisle, we have Denieter and Trijitolemus : 
BendineUi justly observes that the subject has an e\fident chthonian character.^^® 
But Triptolemus is not only a divinity of the underworld ; he also stands for 
the spring and for resurrection, and he is probably represented here in allusion 
to all his functions. The myth of Demeter and Triptolemus was popular under 
Claudius, who, on a cameo in Paris appears in the guise of Triptolemus with 
Messalina at his side as Demeter, and as Triptolemus alone on the Vienna 
silver patera ; so that the present scene, fike the four figures of Attis of the 
central nave (p. 76), point to the basilica being of Claudian date. 


III., PI. IX. ; Rizzo, Dionysos 

Mystes, PI. II, 

11® Cf. Cumont, After-Life in Roman 
Paganism, p. 119, for actions transferred 
from the palaestra to ritual. 

11* For the composition see relief in 
Villa Albani, Reinach, R. i?., 138, 3 (W. 
Amelung, Herakles bei den Hesperiden, 
80th Winckelmannsprogr., 1923), and cf. the 
so-called ‘ Heracles and Hebe ’ of another 
Albani relief, Reinach, R. i?., 139, 3. It is 
unusual to represent Heracles seated, as in 
our stucco, on a stool. 


11’ This is the subject of the central 
group of the fine sarcophagxis in the Brit. 
Mus. (Cat. Xo. 2300), where it prqbably 
stands for the hero's own apotheosis. 
For the Hesperides see also Bayet, p. 256. 

11® Bendinelli, p. 23. Cf. Skj'phos of 
Boeotian fabric; A. B. Cook, Zeus, vol. 
i., Fig. 165, p. 224. Deraeter hands ears 
of com to Triptolemus who is holding a 
plough; as in our relief, the winged car 
is absent. 

11® A. B. Cook. Zeus, p. 228, Fig. 167. 

• 
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Below, Herm and hoop and hanging ivy : ritual objects of character similar 
to those already noted! 

On a pillar of the right aisle we see a Satyr with a wine skin {%) by a sacred 
tree ( ? ) ; cf. the reliefs of Satyrs with amphoras in the vestibule (p. 72).^^ 

The inner sides of the pillars are adorned with palmettes, candelabra, and 
Dionysiac masks with bull's ears and horns. 

Portrait heads in square frames, three of which are fairly preserved, appear 
below the subject panels on the pillars of both nave and aisles. They afford 
an earher instance of a series of portrait heads comparable to the portrait 
medallions that adorn the family tomb on the relief of the Haterii or to 
those supported by Victories in a third-century hypogeum near Palmyra 
(Strzygowski : Orient oder Rom,, PL I.). The neck is represented as far as the 
collar bone only, as in the portraiture of the Augustan period. The type with 
thick lips is thought to be oriental, and the heads may be those of sages or 
apostles held in special veneration by the votaries of the basilica. There were 
twelve portraits in all, a significant number. 


(d) Figures of Victories 

Besides those of the ceiling of the nave, winged figures, with arms out- 
stretched and crowns in each hand, appear in the lunettes above the ritual 
tables of the frieze, at the ends of the aisles. Others are represented on the 
soflSt of the arches and on the sides of the pillars. We have already referred 
to the Victory in the frieze, below the large composition of the apse. This 
figure, copied, it is thought, from the statue of Victory in the Curia Julia, 
is turned in profile to the left, holding in one hand a crown, in the other a palm, 
between two figures of the Orans t3rpe. Like the other figures of the frieze, 
aU three stand on high pedestals. Good examples of Victories may be seen 
among the wall paintings of the pyramid of Cestius ; at the entrance of a 
tomb near Gabii, with the apotheosis of Heracles ; on the ceiling of the Cabott 
tomb, etc. On the still unpublished stuccoes in the British Museum that come 
from a columbarium. Victories sit in graceful pairs, one on each side of the 
loculi, as though guarding the dead. We should also note the lovely palm- 
bearing Victories within the upright panels of the stucco plaque in the Louvre, 
already referred to for its Erotes. The palms suggest that the triumph 
over, the powers of evil and of death is conceived as a sort of Olympic 
Victory. 


On the funerary role of Satyrs and 
Sileni see Bayet, HerculeFuneraire, pp. 122, 
160, 162. 

In the Lateran : Oxxsmoxi, Art DecoratiJ 
de Borne, PL XXVII. 

*** But see Bagnani, J.B.S, 1919, pp. 81 f. 


Lugli in Riv. d, Architettura e Arti 
Decorative, i. 1921, p. 239, Fig. 23 (Victory 
with crown and garland). 

124 Ashby, P.B.SM., i. 1902, p. 179, 
Fig. 6 (Victory with garland). 
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V. Th« Subject of the Apse Stucco Interpreted as a Scene of 
f ‘ Apotheosis by Water ’ . 

The composition which fills the upper part of the apse has been left to the 
last because, as in a Christian basilica, it sums up and gives final expression to 
the rest of the decoration (PI. IV) . A stormy sea beats below two rocky promon- 
tories. That on the right is crowned by a grove of trees ; in front of these an 
Eros gently pushes forward a heavily veiled woman who, holding a lyre, is in the 
act of descending with leisurely and stately gait from the rock into the sea where 
a Triton holds a sheet folded boat-shape, in readiness to receive her. A second 
Triton turns towards this group blowing his horn. In mid distance, on a 
third lofty promontory of rock, is seen the image of Apollo holding out his 
hand as if to welcome the veiled lady. On the promontory on the left a male 
figure sits in an attitude of deep dejection. 

From the first this scene was interpreted by Fornari ^ and others as the 
Soul’s voyage to the Isles of the Blest, a development of the idea already sug- 
gested symbolically by the Ocean mask over the entrance. In a first paper 
on the subject M. Cumont,^^® who believes that the basilica was actually the 
secret meeting-place of a Pythagorean sect, explained the apse picture as an 
allegory of the fate of the Soul, a sort of Last Judgment in which, according 
to lost Pythagorean doctrines, the soul destined to salvation — typified by the 
veiled woman with the seven-stringed lyre — was conveyed to the Isles of the 
Blest, while the figure seated in dejection on the left stood for the soul of 
the sinner doomed to eternal separation from the god. In apparent contrast 
to this exalted mysticism, Professor C. Densmore Curtis next interpreted the 
relief as ' Sappho’s leap from the Leucadian rock,’ conceived according to the 
Ovidian version {Heroides, xv. 189). In a second article, M. Cumont, while 
remarking that so unedihdng a myth seemed little suited to occupy the place 
of honour in the midst of subjects which reflect lofty religious conceptions, 
yet shows that Curtis’s theory might be reconciled with his own. In this 
attempted compromise M. Cumont gave proof of his usual prescience, since the 
definite proof of a connexion between the story of Sappho and Phaon and the 
Pythagoreans was to be found by M. J. Carcopino in a passage of Pliny. 
Pliny, after describing how certain plants have the property of love-spells, 
adds that this was the cause of Sappho’s passion for Phaon, and that on this 
subject the Magi and also the Pythagoreans have a great deal that is strange 
to tell ; 06 hoc el Phaonem Leshixim dilectiim a Sappho : multa circa hoc non 
magorum solum vanitale sed etiam Pythagoricoriim (Nat, Hist,, xxii. 8, 9, 20). 
It is true that Pliny says nothing about the death or leap of Sappho, nothing 


124a Pqi* firgt suggestion that the apse 
scene might imply ‘ Apotheosis by water/ 
I am indebted to Prof. Stuart-Jones. The 
following pages, save for the modifications 
necessitated by M. Carcopmo’s discovery 
of the Plinian text relating to Sappho and 
the Pythagoreans, are a literal translation of 
the paper read before the Pontifical Academy 
in 1922. 


Not. d. Scavi^ 1918, pp. 39 ff. 

Rev. Arch.t 1918, pp. 52 H. 

Amer. Joum. of Arch., xxiv. 1920, pp. 

146 fi. 

12* Rasaegna d'Arte, 1921, pp. 38 aqq. 

^2* Rev. Arch,, xviii. 1923, pp. 1-23 
(see p. 20 for the light the new Plinian text 
throws on the magicae super8titi(mes for 
which Statilius Taurus was condemned). 
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therefore bearing on the subject of the apse stucco, yet we may now teasonably 
assume that the whole §appho legend entered into Pythagorean lor«, and that 
M. Carcopino by this timely discovery has disposed of any doubt as to the 
Pythagorean character of the basilica, or as to Sappho’s leap being the subject 
of the apse stucco. 

It is so entirely in the spirit of the rest of the iconography to wrap religious 
doctrine in the veils of mythology, that the notion of a myth being represented 
in the apse also has obviously much in its favour. There are difficulties, how- 
ever, in accepting the subject as Sappho’s Leap. In the first place the veiled 
figure neither leaps nor plunges, but descends into the water with stately 
gait,^^®^ not with the action of one who feels only despair : quidqiiid erit melius 
qiiamnunc erit ; in the second place the Eros of the apse in no sense supports her 
on his wings as she falls {pennas suppone cadenti), but urges or pushes her quietly 
forward ; and thirdly, while the Ovidian story provides no explanation of the 
Triton, the stucco omits Phaon. It is true that the pensive figure on the left 
has been identified as Sappho’s lover, but Phaon, at best an unsympathetic 
personage, becomes simply ridiculous when thought of as gazing mournfully 
at his victim. Yet the theory put forward by Curtis had one great merit : 
it emphasised the act of entering the ivater as of paramount significance in the 
picture. It is curious that the American scholar, having once perceived this, 
should have fixed upon Sappho’s Leucadian Leap without remembering that 
many mortals, especially women, obtained apotheosis — that is became god- 
desses — by leaping from a rock, the Leucadian or another. Thus, Ino-Leuco- 
thea/^® thus also the Cretan heroine Britomartis,^^^ and let us add Sappho 
herself ; not, however, the Sappho of late mjrfchology, who throws herself into the 
sea with the vulgar idea of escaping from the pains of unrequited love, but the 
nobler heroine of the more primitive version who, as Usener pointed out long 
ago, courts a premature death in the Leucadian waters to attain more quicklv 
to immortality. In this version of the story Phaon the lover is the bright or 
shining one, none other than Apollo himself, with whom he appears not 
infrequently associated in art ; Apollo who welcomes Sappho to the mystic 
espousals with himself, even as on our stucco he welcomes the veiled woman ; 
of the identity of Phaon with Apollo, even Ovid has retained a trace in the line : 

* Et forma et meritis tu mihi Phoebus eris. 

Thus disengaged of its later, decadent elements, the story might well 
become symbolic of an act of ritual preluding the journey of the Soul to the 
Isles of the Blest, and confirming the Initiate’s right to Immortality. 


i2»a Prof. Halkin of Liege, whom I met 
accidentally in the basilica, points out to 
me that only the curve of the apse makes 
the so-called Sappho appear to bend for- 
ward. Looked at from the opposite side 
and close to, the figure is seen to be per- 
fectly vertical, and to be descending 
quietly by the help of three ledges cut in 
the rock. 

^30 Od., xxiv. II. 


Glotz, L'Ordalie dans la Grece 'primi- 
tive^ pp. 40 if. and 'passim. 

Usener, Gdttemamen, p. 328 : ‘ Phaon 
is the ferryman who ferries the Souls 
across the Ocean to the Lichtland of the 
gods.’ Cf, his Smtflutssagen, p. 191 and 
passim. 

i3ii See now Carcopino inRev. Arch., x\4ii. 
1923, p. 19, note 3. 
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The L^ucadian rock, to which the story of Sappho was to become so closely 
linked, was» itself originally merely one of the nnmerous leukades petrai that 
existed in various parts of Greece, where they were held to mark the entrance 
to Hades and the limit where the realm of the dead began. This is not the 
place in which to enlarge upon the various theories put forward by Usener,^^ 
by Dieterich,^^ by Glotz,^^^ by Frazer,^®® A. B. Cook and others, or to 
attempt to show in detail how the leap, originally a test of guilt and of inno- 
cence, came to symbolise spiritual regeneration. It is enough to recall that the 
scene of the fatal leap was in point of fact the duplicate of the distant white 
rock where dwell the colourless shadows of the dead, and that death from the 
rock represents, as Dieterich saw long ago, an attempt to attach to a definite 
spot the old idea of death by springing into the water. Long before the Leu- 
cadian leap became the scene of Sappho’s death, it was the place where every 
year, at the festival of Apollo, criminals were thrown into the sea, when boats 
were at hand full of men who tried to catch the unfortunates as they fell. 
Evidently the stress here was on the ordeal, and death only followed if this 
were not successful (Strabo 452). 

The further detail that in order to lighten their fall feathers and even 
live birds were tied to the men seems to suggest that in the beginning the ordeal 
was in reality by air,^^® and that final regeneration and salvation were by means 
of water. 

A vivid commentary on the passage in Strabo maybe seen in a wall painting 
of the inner chamber of the Tomba della Caccia e della Pesca in Corneto, where 
among other river scenes is one of diving.^®® It shows figures cUmbing up a 
rock and plunging head first into the river, while three men in a boat make 
excited gestures as they watch the leap (Fig. 17). The beauty of the fresco 
can only be fully appreciated if the three walls of the tomb are studied together : 
the whole air is alive with unseen presences, the river flows as through a pale 
land of ghosts, and the wild fluttering of the birds overhead intensifies the 
sense of mystery. Our purpose here, however, is to point to the analogy 
between Strabo’s description and the scene depicted here, which becomes even 
closer if we can believe with Brizio, who opened the tomb and first described 
its paintings, that a net thrown by the boatmen was actually visible at that 
time.^^® The function of the net is clearly to catch the men and rescue them ; 
so, too, when the Cretan Britomartis throws herself from the fatal rock, she 


See Sintflutsaagen, p. 27 fE. 

Dieterich : Sekuia, p. 215. 

133 VOrdalie^ pp. 15, 34, and passim. 

i3« Golden Bought one vol. ed., p. 579. 

137 Zeusy p. 345. 

i3« Cf. Cumont, After-Life in Roman 
Paganismy p. 185; I regret that a paper 
on the subject by S. Eitrem, noted in the 
Year 8 work for Classical StudieSy 1923, 
p, 52, has not been accessible to me. 
Another trace of purification by air seems 
to have survived in the story of Timagoras 
and Meles told by Pausanias, I. 30, i., in 


which S. Reinach, Cultea, ii. pp. 201 f., 
justly sees a counterpart to the story of 
the Lovers’ Leap. But the two cocks 
placed in the arms of the statue that 
commemorated the event recall the feathera 
and birds tied to Strabo's criminals (also 
observed by Hubaux, p. 32, who sees a 
further allusion to the feathers in Ovid’s 
pennas suppone cadenti). 

13* Weege, Etruskische Malereiy p. 34 and 
Figs. 58-60, 

1*® Brizio, BulletinOy 1873, p. 82. 
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is brought back to the surface of the waters by nets spread in advan^. Accord- 
ing to Miss M, Heinemann the scene of diving in the Ifcmba della 
Caccia is introduced as a symbol of purification — an opinion so sound that even 
the somewhat sharp criticism of Wilamowitz does not, I think, invalidate 
it. That the scene here has a mystical meaning cannot be reasonably 
doubted if we note that in the lunette above another of the frescoes is repre- 
sented the banquet of the Apotheosis. The birds, moreover, are evidently 
souls. Their fluttering and the men’s leap through the air almost illustrate, 
as it were, an older belief in purification by air, while, as so often in Roman 
sepulchral art, the plunging dolphins are clear symbols of the saving power 
of water. It seems almost incredible that an older school of archaeologists 



Fig. 17. — Etruscax Waxl Painting at Cobneto 

should have only seen here ‘ ime promenade en bateau ou une baignade.' An 

idea of purification is likewise latent in Sappho’s Leucadian Leap. According 
to Welcker, who first set himself the task of rehabilitating the poetess, her death 
is only a later and more specialised version of the Leucadian Leap of Aphrodite, 
who throws herself from the fatal rock to rid herself of her passion for Phaon- 
Adonis.^^^ But this forgetfulness of pain which the waters bring, what is it 
but purification from the stains of passion and of sin? Even Ovid retains 
some traces of this belief when he makes the fountain Naiad thus address the 
passion-tossed poetess : — 


M. Heinemann, Landschaftliche Ele- 
mente in der Griechiachen Kunat^ p. 48. 

Sappho und Simonideay p. 26. 

Examples are innumerable; sar- 
cophagus in S. Maria Antiqua in the Forum, 
Gruneisen ; Ste Marie AntiquCy p. 78, Fig. 50a ; 
pediment of sepulchral stele in Louvre, 
Aiinari, 22725; a scene so far unexplained 
from a vase in Athens (Reinach, i?, F., p. 
415 ; Pfulil, Malerei u, Zeichnung der 


GriecheHy iii.. Fig. 281) may also be one 
of ordeal by water (man held by a rope 
plunging into the sea, dolphins, etc.), 
and we would suggest the possibility of a 
like explanation for the enigmatic relief 
in the B.M. Cat. of Greek Sculpt., 2308, PI. 
XXVIII. 

Martha, UArt Eiruaque, p. 406. 

Welcker, Kleine Schrijten, ii., p. 80. 
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* Hanc legem locus ille tenet, fete protinus altam 

* Leucada nec saxo desiliiisse time I 

And Sappho herself seems aware of the purificatory nature of the waters 
in her prayer : — 

Nor let a lover’s death the guiltless flood profane. — (Pope’s transl.) 

Seeing, however, that a doctrine of justification by faith rather than by 
works is at the root of all ancient mystery-religions, the scene of the apse was 
not, I take it, intended to stress the ordeal as a test of guilt or innocence, so 
much as to emphasise the right to immortality of those who passed through 
it unscathed. In his admirable essay Glotz has shown the near connexion 
of the two ideas in the myths of the women who threw themselves into the sea 
to prove their innocence, and thereby obtained immortality, and in those myths 
in which mothers (Danae, etc.) were exposed to the mercy of the sea with their 
new-born babes — ^the child afterwards becoming immortal, or else, by escaping 
death, proving his divine descent : 

‘ Poseidon n’aura qu’a garder sa victime, s’il veut, ou qu’a laisser 
I’esquif s’en aller a la derive dans les parages ou vont les esquifs des 
morts. Que si, au contraire, il renonce a Tame qui lui est vouee, I’enfant 
sauve des eaux ou la femme justifiee port era tou jours la marque d’une 
consecration divine ’ (Glotz, p. 25), 

Of peculiar importance in its bearing upon the subject of our apse is the 
ordeal whereby Theseus, when on his way to Crete, proved himself the son of 
Poseidon. The story, which is familiar from the lovely kylix in the Lou\T*e 
signed by Euphronios and from the poem of Bacchylides (xvii.), is, as Glotz 
remarks, ^ un example particidierement remarquable (Tordalie." All notion of 
a test of innocence is banished, and Theseus descends into the depths of the 
sea to claim from its sovereign rulers the kingly mantle or ring or wreath — the 
exact object is unimportant — which is to be the pledge of his divine origin. 
The Louvre kyhx, which shows Theseus in the presence, not of Poseidon, but 
of Poseidon’s spouse Amphitrite, who holds out the wreath to the hero, is 
of special importance as showing Theseus supported on the two hands of a Triton, 
evidently here, as on the apse, vehicle of transit and of salvation. Athena 
stands by — not so much, I think, to protect her hero, as to indicate that he 
is now admitted among the immortals ; her role here is that of Apollo in the 
apse picture. 

Another point in the legend of Theseus as told by Bacchylides throws 
light on the ample drapery folded boat -shape which the Triton holds ready 
to catch the veiled lady. From the poet we hear that Amphitrite wrapped 
Theseus in a purple veil, just as Danae wrapped Perseus in a veil of the same 


Carcopino {Virgile et les Origines 
d^Osticy p. 110) shows that the story of 
the Vestal Tuccia, who in order to prove 
her innocence brought bac k Tiber water 
in a sieve, conceals an old ordeal of the 
Vestals by the water of the Tiber ; according 


to the same scholar we have the further 
trace of an ordeal by water in the story of 
the exposure of the twins Romulus and 
Remus by their mother, the Vestal Rhea 
Sylvia. 

Pfuhl, iii.. Fig. 127. 
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colour when she laid him in the chest.^^® Though the stress in the^ stories is 
on ^purple as being the royal colour/^® there can be little doubt thA the veils 
in themselves were originally a medium of immortality (Diod. Sic., iv. 40, 
p. 346). One more scene of a leap seems to suggest that ordeal by water might, 
like baptism itself, be imposed also on infants. It occurs on the reverse of 
a fine medallion of the younger Faustina,^®® where Eros, accompanied by a 
number of little love-gods, and in presence of Aphrodite, springs from a high 
pillar into the water, no doubt in order to prove his divinity. Later the episode 
was transformed into a pure scene of genre in two wall paintings of the Villa 
Negroni, where the ‘ Loves ’ disport themselves in the water in presence 
of Aphrodite and a nymph. 

These examples offer a peculiar interest because in them we have the root 
idea of baptism, considered even by pagans, not only as an act of purification, 
but as a first step towards immortality and as token of a divine sonship. In 
the same way Thetis plunges the Little Achilles into the water (later it was said 
into the waters of Styx) to render him immortal. 

Closely connected with scenes of ordeal of water are the various rites of 
lustration ; mythological baths of goddesses to recover their virginity (Hera, 
Artemis, Aphrodite) : ritual baths of their images in commemoration of the 
bath of the goddess — (cf. bath of the image of the Magna Mater in the river 
Almo) — a series to which, according to a recent theory, the central scene of 
the ‘ Ludovisi Throne ’ very probably belongs. The extensive theme of ritual 
lustration would carry us too far beyond our immediate subject. Enough 
has been said to justify the assumption that the right-hand group of our apse 
stucco represents the initial act of such a ritual — ^the figure, fully draped, 
like the figure of the Ludovisi Throne, descends into the water, gently pushed 
by an Eros whose action is the counterpart of that of the Eros who receives 
Aphrodite as she rises from the ritual bath, on the vase painting at Genoa. 
The veiled lady — image here of the Soul — carries the lyre, not necessarily because 
she is a poetess and Sappho, but for the same reason that iimumerable figures 
are shown with a lyre on white Attic lekythoi and on stelai, where already in 
the fifth century b.c. its significance was that of participation in the Choir 
of the Blessed. A similar meaning attaches to the lyre held by primitive 
or archaic figurines in terra-cotta found in tombs, and in the Cabott tomb 
Eros holds it as symbol of apotheosis. Our veiled lady likewise carries the lyre 
in sign of salvation, as she comes down from the rocky promontory where the 
grove of trees may, according to a suggestion of Leopold, mark the site of her 
grave. And because she has been initiated she faces without fear the ordeal 
before her, certain that, assisted by Love and received by the Triton, she will 
sail in all safety to the islands where the god of light awaits her. Her veil swells 
like a sail, and the support it affords recalls the feathers or the live birds tied 
to the victims in the old Leucadian ordeal. WTio knows but that some trace 
of a primitive purification by air lingers also in this scene ? 

Simonides, ed. Bergk. 4,iii. pp. 404 ff. C. Buti, Pitture Antiche della Villa 

Glotz, p. 116. Negroni (1778), Pis. I. and llV^Rdm. Mitt., 

Gnecchi, Med. Rom., ii,, PI. LXVIII. 1 xxxiv. 1919, PI. I. 2 (Krieger). 

(medallion of Faustina), and cf. PI. LXX VI, Rorn. Mitt., 1899, PI. VII. p. 154. 

3 (medallion of Lucilla). * Delattre, Rev. Arch., 1913, pp. 318 ff. 
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The prominence given here to Apollo, the special divinity of the Pytha- 
goreans, goes to prove that the basilica was the seat of a Pythagorean sect. 
Moreover, the remark of Curtis that the god is in the attitude of the Leucadian 
Apollo, as we know it from coins, seems to confirm the Sappho theory, and, 
in the light of M. Carcopino’s Plinian passage, takes us back once more to the 
Pythagoreans (see also Lietzmann in Jahresber., 1924, p. 348). 

If the scene before us be mythological, it is a clear case of a myth born 
out of a rite, in which the rite has retained its full significance. That is why 
when exclusive stress is laid on the story of Sappho — especially in its later 
version — one feels inclined to repudiate the whole interpretation, and to see 
in the composition of the apse only the picture of a ritual lustration. 

Admitting, however, that the story of Sappho's Leap — conceived according 
to a nobler version than the Ovidian — can be made to fit the action of the veiled 
figure on the right, it remains a fact that no myth has, so far, been discovered 
to explain the male figure on the left of the picture. Cumont compares him 
to the man who on certain Athenian stelai sits in dejection on a rock while 
a ship sails away.^^^ These stelai, formerly explained as those of mariners 
who had been shipwrecked and lost their ships, have been shown by Usener 
to be capable of another and more logical explanation. His words are worth 
quoting in full : — 

.... in saxo sedentem paratamque navim, quae ex \dta eum trans 

Oceanum ferat. Saxum illic non temere indicatur; est enim id, unde 

vitam beat am petituri in Oceanum se deiciunt, leucadium vulgo dixere. 

The men figured on the stelai, having died a violent death, would lack due 
burial rites, i.e. due initiation, and could therefore not participate in the 
eternal beatitudes. Thus also the pensive figure of the apse must be the 
uninitiate to whom the Isles of the Blest are inaccessible. The punishment 
that attends neglect of the holy mysteries is once again stressed in this figure, 
whose unhappy lot is in sharp contrast to the bliss of the initiate soul. The 
whole scene of the apse is thus, according to Cumont, one of Last Judgment, 
and the lessons it was intended to convey were possibly the subject of long 
lost Pythagorean liturgies. 

Just as the scenes of nave and aisles mostly belong to a familiar series of 
subjects that interpret mythologically after the fashion of the time the prepara- 
tion of the Soul for death and its ultramundane experiences, so parallels may 
also be found for those ideas of ordeal or of Last Judgment conveyed in the apse 
picture. In the well-known tomb of the Anicii on the Via Latina (so familiar 
and yet still awaiting publication), the most important of the four friezes, 
facing the entrance, represents the Judgment of Paris, symbol of the Last 
Judgment, as no one can doubt who remembers that the story of Alcestis 
(Release from Hades) is represented on the right frieze ; that the Apotheosis 
of Heracles (the Soul's redemption) appears on the left, while above the door 
Priam before Achilles stands for appeal to the Divine Mercy. In the tomb of the 

See E. strong. Letter to The Times, see now Cumont, After-Life in Roman 
Aug. 25, 1923. Paganism, whole of ch. v. 

Rassegna TArte, 1921, p. 39. ^ Rev, Arch., 1918, pp. 19 ff. 

Usener, Kleine Schriften, iii. p. 453; 
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Valerii on the other side of the way, the spectator is faced as he enters with 
the group of the three Seasons, whose swift revolutions recall the rapid flight 
of time and the approach of the last things. 

At other times, a scene of Redemption or of Apotheosis is placed over the 
entrance (tomb of the Nasonii : Return of Eurydice ( ? ) ; tomb near Gabii : 

Apotheosis of Heracles), In the limette of a tomb near Palmyra, facing the 
entrance, is painted the subject so popular on sarcophagi of Achilles in Scyros, or 
‘ the choice of Achilles.’ But what is this history of choice between a life of 
pleasure and a life of duty but an ordeal by which the valiancy of the hero is put 
to the test, as a first step towards the attainment of immortality. It is diflS.cult 
to understand how scholars of the calibre of Strzygdwski and the late Francesco 
Fornari have failed to see in these late adaptations of the myth to sepulchral 
purposes anything beyond a ‘ purely decorative scheme.’ Very striking in 
the present cormexion is the lunette of an arcosolium of the family tomb of 
Vincentius, where we see Vibia introduced by her Angelas Bonus into the 
presence of the Blessed who are inscribed as Bonorum indicia iudicati, so 
that reminiscences of a Judgment mingle here with a scene of Apotheosis. 
It would be easy to multiply examples, for nearly every tomb provides them. 

Enough has been said to show that the much-disputed scene of the apse 
enters as readily as the rest of the stuccoes into a familiar cycle of subjects 
chosen to illustrate ideas of an eschatological nature. The mystery religions 
drew freely from this cycle, since it was their main function to ofier salvation 
to the faithful by procuring assurance of a life to come and a victorious immor- 
tality. If a Pythagorean brotherhood is to be held responsible for the basilica— 
as now seems certain — ^the Pythagoreans merely derived their imagery from 
what was then a stock common alike to the mystery religions and to sepulchral 
art. This is all the more natural if we bear in mind that Pythagoreanism was a 
reformed and purer Orphism, and that by the time of the Empire all sepulchral 
imagery was deeply entinctured with Orphic ideas. All this will be better 
understood when archaeologists turn their attention once more to the art of 
the Roman tombs and its rich after-life symbolism. These tombs were too 
readily forgotten in the neglect that overtook aU the art of the Roman period 
during last century. Their paintings, if remembered at all, suffered even more 
than other sepulchral imagery from the deadening doctrine of the ‘ purely 
decorative,’ and, though precious witnesses to beliefs of the Graeco-Roman 
world in a future life, they were totally misinterpreted. Magnificent pioneer- 
work has, it is true, already been done by the late Adolf Michaelis,^®^ bv Engel- 
mann,^®^ and, above aU by Dr. Ashby in his various publications of Drawings 
and Ancient Paintings in English Collections (especially those of Eton and 
Windsor), a piece of work which it is of the utmost importance to see con- 
tinued. Dr. Bendinelli, also, has taken a further considerable step towards 


158 Bartoli-Bellori, Pitture aniiche del 
Sepolcro dei Nasonii, Pis. IV. and V. ; cf. 
Rodenwaldt in Rom. Mitt,, xxxii., 1917, 
p. 1 ff. For the Gabii tomb see above, 
note 121. 

Strzygowski. Orient oder Rom,, PI. I. 


Bull. Cofn. Arch., 1917, pp. 5 ft. 

1*1 Michaelis, Arch. Jahrb., xxv., 1910, 
p. 101-126; Engelmann, Antike Bilder in 
Romischen Handsckriften, 1909; Ashby, 
P.B.S.R., vii. pp. 1-62; vnii. pp. 35-54. 
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rehabilitating this art by the use he has made of it in the article from which 
we have so often quoted ; while Dr. Lugli has given us an admirable discussion 
of the paintings of certain Roman columbaria {Eivista di Archiiettura^ i., 1921, 
p. 209). But what we need is a Corpus of Roman tomb paintings — of those 
still in situ and of those (more numerous, alas !), which are known now only from 
copies. The study of the basilica, which has already, it seems, stimulated a 
first revival of interest in those precious relics, may, we trust, convince scholars 
of the necessity of making them known again, of penetrating their meaning, 
and tracing the origin of their separate motives and of the characteristic groups 
into which symbols and subjects were combined. 

It would be interesting to know whether our stuccoes themselves exerted 
any influence on the subsequent art of tomb chambers and initiation halls. 
But this question is involved ^^dth that of the fate of the hypogeum in later 
antiquity, and as to this little can as yet be surmised. Did the basilica fall 
gradually into disuse and decay with the rest of the pagan sanctuaries, or was 
it definitely closed — some suggest soon after its completion — in one of the con- 
flicts of religions that began to agitate the Roman Empire as early as the first 
century ? Both views have been put forward, and it is difiicult as yet to 
decide between them. It will be remembered that — and this is an almost 
unique case — not a single small object of any kind, still less any trace of any 
movable work of art — was found within the building. The soil indeed was 
stated to have been carefully sifted, no doubt by some previous excavators, 
the records of whose activity have not come down to us. It may well be that 
the final solution of this and other problems raised by this interesting structure 
depends on the clearance of the soil around it, so that estrados and walls may be 
examined. But for the present, the inviolability of the railway envelops the 
basilica in a mystery more profound than any practised in the past within its 
walls and mirrored in the long series of its reliefs. 

Eugenie Strong. 

Norah Jolliffe. 


See especially Leopold, MHanget^ 1921, p. 19J. 
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Aristotle. By W. B. Ross, M.A. Pp. vi + 300. London : Methuen, 1923. I2s, 6d. 

It is difficult to speak of Mr. Ross’s Aristotle in terms which will not seem exaggerated. 
Therefore it will be best to begin by saying at once all we can against the book. The 
author has a truly Aristotelian scorn for mere adornment. He not attempt to ‘ make 
it interesting ’ ; nor will he let the reader off anything he regards as important because 
it is obscure or abstruse. Nor wiO he enlarge where Aristotle has not enlarged, or pick 
out subsidiary points for fuller treatment because of their modem interest. He has 
chosen a definite line, to follow Aristotle along the path which Aristotle himself made, 
from the beginning to the end ; and nothing wiQ divert him. He has not too much space 
at his command : he therefore allows himself little by way of introduction and nothing 
by way of conclusion. He confines himself on the whole to the attempt to give the gist 
of the Aristotelian writings in their proper order — Logic, Philosophy of Nature, Biology, 
Psychology, Metaphysics, Ethics, Politics, Rhetoric, Poetics; and if he allows himself 
criticism, it is always short, though sometimes trenchant. Occasionally he sinks to the 
level of a mere abstract or table of contents. Some chapters, especially perhaps that 
on the Politics (which by reason of its accessibility justifies, as its disorder demands, a 
freer treatment), are somewhat dulled by their fidelity to the text. And in general, 
though the present writer has read the book through consecutively with pleasure, he does 
not wish to claim that such will be its normal fate. It is austere, close-packed, exhaustive, 
intended rather for reference than for amusement or edification. 

So much on the negative side. The positive assets can be indicated more shortly. 
The account is admirably clear, excellently proportioned, and scrupulously exact. Though 
the author is in most passages summarising a single treatise and following Aristotle’s order, 
yet he frequently brings passages from different treatises together in a most illuminating 
way, and some of his laconic footnotes (consisting almost entirely of Lists of references) 
are masterpieces in their kind, and provide most valuable material for the student. Again, 
while the author (as has been said) resolutely declines side-issues and confines himself in 
general to the main points, he repeatedly finds opportunity to suggest in a few words 
an elucidation of troublesome detail; and even a specialist on a given treatise will find 
frequent illumination from Mr. Ross’s account of it. in short, Mr. Ross has treated an 
immensely difficult and complicated subject like a master, and has written a book which 
in its own kind cannot well be superseded in our day. Not praise so much as honour 
(to use the Aristotelian distinction) is due to the labour and self-suppiession which have 
gone to the making of it. 

In conclusion, a few points of detail may be mentioned. (1) P. 142 and p, 146. 
Mr. Ross’s account of ‘ imagination ’ in the chapter on psychology (perhaps the best 
chapter in the book) is not quite clear. He does not explain how imagination can 
legitimately be said to be ‘ calculative.’ The difficulty is an old one, and perhaps not 
completely soluble; but surely the distinction made by Mr. Ross on p. 142 between 
<f>avTa(Tia as verbal noun of (paivtadai and (f)avTa<Tia = imagination should be more insisted 
on. The ‘ calculative ’ is a phrase implying the former sense. (2) P. 187. For the 
benefit of the reader ignorant of Greek, the relation between ‘ ethics ’ and ‘ discussions of 
character’ needs explaining. (3) P. 213. Three types of person, says Mr. Ross, act 
justly according to A., viz. the statesman, the judge, the farmer or manufacturer in 
exchange. The first two instances seem to us to involve a svggestio falsi. Justice is 
always thought of both by Aristotle and by Plato as existing primarily in the citizen who 
by his act endorses and maintains the system embodied in the laws of the city, not in 
the judge who restores this order when disturbed. (4) P. 245. Some cursory remarks 
on socialism seem irrelevant to a discussion of Plato’s commimism. (5) P. 271, n. 1. 
A.’s conception of rhetoric is said to owe much to the definition given in the Phaedrus. 
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Surely the d^bt is rather to the Academy, in which no doubt rhetoric was first developed 
on the lines that definition. (6) P. 296 contains a table of names and dates headed 
‘ The Peripatetic School/ The table is not very good in itself, and if it was worth printing 
it was worth explaining. 

J. L. S. 


Die Briefe Platons. Herausgegeben von Ernst Howald. Pp, xi 4- 197. Zurich : 
Seldwyla, 1923. 

Dr. Howald gives us a text of all thirteen letters ; and for the three which he considers 
genuine (Ep. 6, 7, 8), he supplements this by a German translation printed opposite the 
text and a short commentary. There are also 45 pages of Introduction, dealing with 
(1) the text, (2) the question of authenticity, (3) the origin and mutual relation of Letters 7 
and 8, (4) the passage in 7 concerning Plato’s theory of knowledge, (5) the value of 7 for 
the student of Platonism, 

The main point of Dr. Howald’s book (beyond a general desire to advance the study 
of these writings, till recently neglected and now as it were surprisingly rediscovered) 
is to expound a theory as to the mutual relation of Ep. 7 and 8. His attention was struck 
by the fact that a certain portion of Ep. 7 — roughly, 330c? to 337e — is full of incurable 
verbal difficulties, anacolutha, doublets, etc. This is precisely the part which contains 
Plato’s advice to the friends of Dion, i.e. which fulfils the ostensible purpose of the letter. 
Xearly aU the rest is occupied with the recognised rrdpepyov (330c) of justif;jing the 
conduct and policy of Plato himself and his friend Dion. From this observation Dr. 
Howald develops the theory that on receiving the news of the murder of Dion (353 B.c.) 
Plato set himself to compose a public manifesto justifying himself and his friend; that, 
W'hen this was already complete, the request came from Dion’s Sicilian friends for advice ; 
that Plato decided to use his reply as a means for publishing this manifesto, and set about 
re-editing it in this sense. The advice w'ould thus be the last portion of the letter in the 
order of composition. But the new' edition remained a mere draft, and the letter was 
never sent. For before it was sent came the news of the triumph of Dion’s party at 
Syracuse. This news gave fresh ground for hope ; and instead of rousing bitter memories 
by reviving the past, Plato decided to write a new' letter containing only suggestions for 
the future. Ep. 7 was therefore suppressed and Ep. 8 sent instead. 

This theory is interesting, and it is well and clearly expounded in the introduction. 
Apart from this, the student who has at hand the second volume of Wilamowitz’ Platon 
and Burnet’s text will not find that Dr. How'ald contributes anything indispensable. 
Nothing of importance is added in resi)ect of either the improvement or the elucidation 
of the text, and the commentary is slight, intended mainly as a supplement to the trans- 
lation. The translation is vigorous and readable, but not too reliable in detail. The 
book is nicely printed and arranged (though the problem of keeping the German opix^site 
the Greek has sadly baffled the producer), and the mam msults of recent discussions are 
concisely and conveniently presented. But the text rests on no new* collations, and the 
old collations are not reported : Dr. Howald merely discriminates (rather capriciously) 
between a supposed original text and its variants. If Dr. Howald had given us a 
properly constructed critical apparatus and a fuller commentary, even at the cost of 
delaying publication for a few years, we should have been much more grateful. As it is, 
we feel that he has left the matter in all essentials where Wilamowitz left it. 

J. L. S. 


Platos Ideenlehre : eine Binfiihrung in den Idealismus. Von Paul Natorp. 
Pp. viii 4-571. Leipzig : Meiner, 1921. 

This is a second edition of Professor Natorp' s well-known and influential book. The 
main body of the book remains just as it was published in 1902. The only chapter altered 
is the account of the Sophist, which is much expanded. But there is a ‘ critical supple- 
ment ’ of 75 pages, which is not merely a reply to critics, but also contains a good deal 
J.H.S. — VOL. XLI^^ ^ I 
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of new matter. The first fifty pages of the supplement are a continuous e!^say entitled 
‘ Logos -Psyche -Eros ’ : the remainder consists of notes on particular passages. 

The new additions are more supplement than criticism. Though Professor Natorp 
says that he would have preferred, if time and other engagements had permitted, to 
rewrite his book, they do not show that he has changed his views on any material point. 
He still regards Plato as the Greek Kant, and continues to describe the Forms as Laws or 
Points of View. Where his presumptions as to the temporal order of the dialogues have 
been successfully challenged, he assumes his arguments to be conclusive and supposes a 
double edition. The most substantial new contribution is a suggestive sketch of the 
development of the notion of 5o|a from the Meno to the Hejpfiiblic. which might well have 
been stated with more fullness and precision even at the cost of excluding some other 
topics. In short, while friends of Prof. Natorp’s position will be glad to have this 
additional matter, possessors of the first edition need not feel that it has been superseded 
and made obsolete. 

J. L. S. 


Die Philosophie des Aristoteles. Von Dr. Theol. E. Rolfes. Pp. vii -p 380. 

Leipzig, Meiner : 1923. 

Aristoteles (1) Lehre vom Schluss oder Erste Analytik. Pp. x -f 209. 

(2) Lehre vom Beweis Oder Zweite Analytik. Pp. xviii -f 164. 

(3) Politik (Dritte Auflage). Pp. xxxi + 341. Neu ubersetzt von Dr. Theol. E. 

Rolfes. (Vols. 10, 11, and 7 in Meiner's Philosophische Bihliothek,) Leipzig: 

Meiner, 1922. 

Aristoteles Uber die Dichtkunst. Neu ubersetzt von Alfred Gedeman. (Vol. I 

in MeineFs Phil. Bihl.) Pp. xxiv p- 91- Leipzig : Meiner, 1921. 

Dr. Rolfes’ general account of the philosophy of Aristotle limits itself by its sub-title 
to the theory of nature and the W eltaTischauung, intentionally excluding, as the Preface 
explains, logic, ethics, and politics. It consists in the main of translations and paraphrases 
of leading passages in Aristotle’s works. Section I, entitled Theory of Knowledge, is 
based on De Anima, Bks. II and III, grouping the material under three heads : (1) the 
external senses, (2) the internal senses (a term used without apology or explanation to 
cover the ‘ common sense,’ (pavraaia, and memory), (3) understanding and thought. 
Section II, entitled Theory of Nature, begins with an abstract of the Physics which occupies 
100 pages. The theory of inorganic nature is then completed with the aid of the De Coelo, 
De Generaiione, and Meteorologica (70 pp.). Finally, fifty pages are devoted to a survey 
of the works dealing with organic nature. Section III is entitled Theory of the Soul. 
It begins with De Anirmy Bks. I and II, supplemented by the Parva and ends 

with an account of the freedom and immortality of the rational soul, based on A^ic. Eih. ITT 
and various passages in the De Anima and zoological works. (This concluding subsection 
is short, and the important topics raised are not thoroughly discussed.) The book con- 
cludes with a fourth Section entitled Theory of God. Dr. Rolfes finds in Aristotle five proofs 
of the existence of God, of which only one is formally presented : this is the proof from 
movement given in Mdaph. A. The other four are proofs from causation in its four Aris- 
totelian forms. Dr. Rolfes thus secures a symmetrical scheme, but at some cost to the 
accurate representation of Aristotle’s thought; and he seems hims elf to be somewhat 
puzzled as to the relation of the argument from efficient causation to the argument from 
movement. Metaph. A is further drawm upon for the account of the being and life of God. 
This leads to a discussion of the will and power of God. Dr. Rolfes contends that Aristotle, 
though he did not always speak clearly or correctly, did ascribe a will to God, as anyone 
of sound sense must, and did not content himself with a God who was merely ‘ the inactive 
end of the world.’ 

Dr. Rolfes is a careful and conscientious expositor of Aristotelianism on the lines of 
the Catholic tradition. He tries to follow faithfully in the steps of St. Thomas, and stands 
whole-heartedly by the realism and objectivity of Aristotle as against the ‘ idealism and 
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agnosticism * of Kant. But he has given no proof in this book of having thoroughly 
mastered his^material in the philosophic sense, of having really thought himself into the 
Aristotelian position. He has indeed relied too much on paraphrase and translation to 
give himself a fair chance. Except in a few points, none of which are treated at sufficient 
length, Dr. Rolfes’ book differs from a translation only by omission and compression. 

Dr. Rolfes has already provided Meiner’s welbknoTMi and valuable Philosophische 
BihliotJieh with useful translations of parts of the Organon^ the Meta'physics^ the Nico- 
machean Ethics, and the Politics, The third edition of the last appears to be a reprint, 
with a new preface of fifteen pages emphasising the importance of the treatise. In the 
same series we now have new translations of the most important parts of the Organon 
(Prior and Posterior Analytics) to take the place of Kirchmann’s versions of 1877. 
The change is certainly an improvement. In these versions, as in those previously pub- 
lished, Dr. Rolfes follows Thomas Aquinas wherever he can, and apart from him professes 
his chief debt to the Latin paraphrases of the Italian Jesuit Silvester Maurus (1619-1687); 
but here he has also made good use of Maier’s Syllogistik, He does not appear to perceive 
the value of the -Greek commentators, though Alexander is occasionally referred to. In 
the regrettable absence of any trustworthy English translation, the student will fin d 
these versions a very valuable aid to the imderstanding of the Greek text. 

Gudeman’s translation of the Poetics replaces one of 1869 by Ueberw^eg. It is 
apparently intended chiefly for readers who know no Greek. The translator states in his 
preface that he has in hand a critical and expository edition of the tract for which he has 
prepared a new text, but is unable to give even an approximate date for its appearance. 
The new text, which is here translated, is stated to diverge from Vahlen’s text in nearly 
300 places ; but the translation contains no indications of the readings adopted, and the 
volume differs from all others in this series that we have seen in containing no explanatory 
notes. Instead there are two indices, of names and of terms, which give first aid to the 
unlearned reader. The English reader has so many aids to the study of the Poetics that 
he does not need this version; and a reviewer may be excused for withholding judgment 
until text and commentary" are available. 

J. L. S. 


Die kleineren Historikerfragmente auf Papyrus (Kleine Texte fur Vorlesungen 
und Ubungen, herausgegeben von Hans Lietzmann, No. 149). Bearbeitet von Fr. 
Bilabel. Pp. 64. Bonn : A Marcus und E. Weber’s Verlag, 1923. 

The omissions from this book (hence its title) are enumerated in the introduction, namely, 
the '^dT]vaLoov iioAtTf/a, the Oxyrhynchus Hellenica (already published in this series under 
the name of Cratippus), the Livy epitome and the small historical fragments in the Didvmus 
commentary. Otherwise the collection is complete up to and including the Oxyrhynchus 
Alexander history (P. Oxy. xv. 1798). The series closes with a hitherto unpublished 
fragment from Berlin (P. 13361). An index of proper names is added. 

H. J. M. M. 


Eroticorum Graecorum Fragmenta Papyracea. Primus collegit recensuit 
Latina interpretatione ditavit verborum indices addidit Bnvso Lavagxixt, Pp 48 
Teubner, 1922. 

Professor Lavagnini has followed up his well-known essay on the Origins of the Greek 
Romance with this convenient collection of the texts themselves. Apart from the smaller 
fragments we have here the considerable remains which go by the name of Semiramis and 
Ninus, Herpyllis, Metiochus and Parthenope, Chione, and the Dream of Nectanebo, each 
item supplied with a full bibliographical introduction and a Latin translation. Perhaps 
a subsequent edition will include the Greek version of the Tefnut legend which has now 
become available with Reitzenstein’s commentary in Sitzh. d. Ueidelberger Ale, d, 
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Callimachi Fragmenta nuper Reperta. Edidit Rudolfus PFEifrEK. Editio 
Maior. Pp. 122. Bonn : A. Marcus and E. Weber's Verlag, 1923. • 

Up to page 92 this edition is identical with the one published in 1921 and reviewed in 
J.H.S. XLII (1922), p. 129. The remainder of the volume is composed of the Oxyrhynchus 
elegiac fragments (P. Oxy. xv. 1793), an index verborifm, two pages of corrigenda and a 
numerical table equating the present with Schneider’s edition. 


Strabo on the Troad. By Walter Leaf. Pp. 352 ; 20 plates, 10 maps. 

Cambridge University Press. 

Dr. Leaf is too modest in describing this edition of Strabo’s chapter on the Troad as a 
fragment of the edition of Books XII-XIV projected by this Society before the war. It 
is, in fact, a model of what such an edition should be. It is preceded b^^ a concise but 
delightfully lucid account of the actual geography of the region based largely on the 
editor’s oa\ti travels. A further section of the introduction contains a critique of Strabo’s 
sources, introducing a valuable note on Demetrios of Skepsis and a reconstruction of his 
patriotic theories. In the text Dr. Leaf follows Kramer’s coUation, but suggests several 
illuminating emendations of his own. The commentary which follows illustrates afresh 
the ripe classical scholarship and wide knowledge of the later history of the Troad possessed 
by the late President of the Hellenic Society. Where our author differs from other 
authorities, the opposing views are fairly stated and the arguments on either side so 
presented as to enable the reader to form his own judgment. In a word this book gives 
aU that is necessary to make an edition of Strabo serviceable to the historian and the 
archaeologist and forms itself a precious contribution to classical learning. 

The more summary treatment accorded to the last four paragraphs is justified no 
doubt by the obvious perversity of Strabo — or Demetrios — in tacking the coast from 
Adramyttion to the Kaikos on to the geographically distinct and unitary Troad. StiU 
the southern coast might have been included in the main map. And I should like to 
have heard Dr. Leafs views on the legend (surely not referring to Laconia) of Pitane’s 
enslavement to Pelasgians and liberations by ( ?) Eretrians and a rather fuUer critique of 
Dorpfeldt’s latest identification of sites in the Kaikos valley. But there we touch upon 
ground that must inevitably be covered by the editor of the next section. 

It only remains for me to thank Dr. Leaf for the inspiring lead he has given to the 
realisation of a project he himself initiated. It is to be hoped that political and financial 
conditions may soon render possible the exploration of the Anatolian coasts, in whose 
hinterland lies the key to many Aegean problems, necessary for the completion of the 
edition, which may be expected to throw still further light on early Hellenic histor}^ 

V. G. C. 


’IcTToptu rij? Xt'oe. A", ii. To7roypa<^ta TroXews Xtou — rcrcaAoym, By G. I. ZoLOTAS. 

Pp. viii — 696. Athens : Sakellarios, 1923. 

This second part of the first volume of this monumental history of Chios deals with the 
topography of the capital and the history, genealogy and heraldry of the leading Chiote 
families. It is based upon great Local knowledge and extensive research, and is a valuable 
contribution to the local history of Greece, in W'hich Chios has played, alike politically 
and commercially, a very prominent part. There is much here about such well-known 
Chiote names as the Petrokokkinoi (who are shown to be not identical with the later Genoese 
family of Pietrarossa), the Raledes (to give them their original spelling), the Rotdai, the 
Rodokanakai, the Skaramangades (first mentioned by Kinnamos in an account of a naval 
battle of 1149), the Skouloudai, the Skylitzai, the Mavrokordatoi, the Argentai and the 
Kalvokoresai. This genealogical account is much more methodical than that spread over 
the gigantic w^ork of Rodokanakes, and we shall look forward wdth interest to the sequel, 
which should describe the mediaeval history of Chios imder the Maona of the Giustiniani. 
Now that Chios, after much suffering in 1822, has been at last united with Greece, the 
psychological moment has arrived for describing her fate under Genoese and Turkish 
domination. W. M. 
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HoXiTiKY} *lcrropta ttJ? Nctorepa? *EAXa8o9. 1821—1921. To/xos 1865—1900, By 
Georgios K. Aspreas. Athens, 1923. 

This second volume of the work reviewed previously in J.H.S. XLIII, p. 71, 
covers the rather depressing period of Greek history containing the later Cretan 
insurrections, the ‘ Marathon massacres/ the Laurion mines question, the eastern crisis 
which terminated in the annexation of Thessaly and part of Epeiros, the blockade 
of 1886 and the Graeco -Turkish war of 1897. The author, who has made use of 
much unpublished material, takes a common-sense view of foreign policy, points out 
the mistake of the Greek Government in supporting the premature Cretan insur- 
rection of 1866-69 in the then state of the Greek army, navy and finances, and severely 
criticises the policy of Deligiannes in 1878, 1885 and 1897. His account of the action of 
the ‘ National Society’ in that last year is based upon its secret minutes (p. 227, 7i, 1), 
and he states that the then Austrian Minister at Athens, while publicly supporting 
Germany’s Turkophil policy, privately encouraged the Greek Government (p. 234). 
Like most people now, he admires Trikoupes, whose policy he shows to have been friendly 
to, but not dependent on. Great Britain, and who held free elections, extended roads 
and railways — the reform upon which Finlay had always insisted as essential in his letters 
to The Times — and died in exile at Cannes. There are some severe remarks on the ingrati- 
tude of contemporaries to their Prime Ministers, and a deserved eiilogj’^ of the diplomacy 
of George I., whose position was often diJBficult, because misunderstood, who exercised 
the prerogative of the Crown to dismiss Deligiannes in 1892, and whose archives, we are 
told, contain valuable material for this period and were left in perfect order (p. 86, n. 2), 
The author blames the Russophil policy of some Greek politicians on the ground that 
Russia’s real favourites were the Balkan Slavs, while he considers that British policy 
‘ never had denied to Greece her future, but . . . was a policy of rough frankness.’ In 
view of recent events, it is interesting to notice the first appearance of a Republican party 
of five in 1882. The book, wLich is illustrated with 52 portraits and autographs, contains 
one or two small errors in the account of the ‘ Marathon Massacres.’ Lord Muncaster’s 
name is mis-spelt (p. 38), and the late ilr. Noel’s mission is omitted. Sir Arthur Nicolson 
was not ‘Minister’ (p. 151, 7i, 2) at Athens, but acting charge d’affaires^ in 1884. The 
volume deserves special commendation for its impartiality; but the third will severely 
test that. 

W. M. 


*Io'TOpta T ^9 'EXXTyi't/cT^? Fcoipyta?. Top 09 Bevrepo^ (1821—1833). By Dem. L. 

ZoGRAPHOS. Athens, 1923. 

This volume of the ‘ History of Greek Agriculture ’ (the first volume was reviewed 
in J.H.S, XLIII, p. 70) deals chiefly with the problem of the national lands, especially 
during the presidency of Capo d’lstria, whom the author warmly praises. It shows 
much research, and the accounts of the abortive scheme for founding a * New 
Smyrna ’ on the Isthmus and of the application of the Thracian and Bithynian refugees 
for land in Greece possess topical interest in view of the present problem of planting 
the Asiatic Greek refugees on the soil. Capo d’lstria, like Finlay, desired that rich 
Greeks from abroad should create an agricultural revival, and the author thinks 
that Greece would have prospered more if the revolutionary Governments had given 
land to the combatants of the War of Independence. But party conflicts in 1832, as 
later, injured agriculture. There are some excellent personal sketches, such as those of 
Maximos, the Chiote, ‘ the first civilised agriculturist of the Morea.’ who was murdered 
by brigands; of Phlogaites, the first Greek agricultural Socialist in 1826; and of the 
Swiss Philhellene, Eynard. The foundation of the Nauplian suburb of Pronoia for refugees 
in 1829 and the proposed grant of land on the Isthmus to the well-known American, I)r. 
Howe, for purposes of colonisation, likewise come Avithin this volume, which, like its 
predecessor, contains much of its most curious information in the extensive footnotes. 
It is wTitten impartially and objectively and treats of a practical question too often 
ignored in political histories. W. M. 
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Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence. Vol. II., The Jurisprudence of 
the G-reek City. By Sir Paul Vinogradoff, F.B.A., Corpus Professor of 
Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. Pp. x -j- 316. Oxford University 
Press, 1922. 

The limitations which Sir Paul Vinogradoff has set himself in this work have made his 
task peculiarly difficxilt. His object being to discuss the jurisprudence of the classical 
age of Greece, he has refrained almost entirely from quoting Hellenistic material, and 
yet it is largely on the documents of Hellenistic and Roman times that is based our 
confidence in the existence of a common Greek law behind the divergent systems of the 
separate States. As Sir Paul points out, in so far as the fifth and fourth centuries are 
concerned, the materials bearing on Athenian legal institutions are much fuller than 
those for all the other cities together, and consequently any presentation of the doctrines 
of that period is bound to assume an Athenian coloXiring; had he thought fit to make 
use of the considerable knowledge we now possess of later ages, this colouring might be 
less marked. One has the impression here and there throughout the book that the 
author, in discussing some point, suddenly remembers that he is not writing a treatise on 
Athenian law and pulls himself up, leaving the reader asking for more. In spite, however, 
of its self-imposed limitations, our gratitude for this, almost the first considerable work 
by a lawyer on Greek law that has appeared in English, must be very great. We have 
long been accustomed to wealth of learning from the author, and there is here a great 
deal more. Especially masterly are the second and third chapters dealing with ' the 
concept of law ' and ‘ the legal system,’ under which latter heading the puzzling theoretical 
classifications of Aristotle are brought into connexion with, and illustrated by, examples 
from the actual law. The difl&culty of tracing this connexion is really one of the clues 
to the difference between Greek and Roman law. The Greeks had rules of law, and they 
had, what the Romans had not, philosophical discussions of the nature of law; what 
they never reached was the formulation of practical classifications which admitted of 
scientific argument and objective application in a court of law. Another chapter of 
particular interest is that on ‘ property and possession,’ in which the main point is the 
insistence on the public element in this branch of Greek law ; here too, almost of necessity, 
the author departs to some extent from his principle of not citing Roman law, because 
it is really only by contrast with the clear-cut Roman distinction between dominium and 
'posses&io that the relative nature of Greek property rights can be brought out. In the 
spheres of constitutional law, tort and contract there is perhaps less that cannot be 
equally well obtained from previous French and German works. Sir Paul’s argument 
on the disputed priority between viroOnKri and irpaa-is iirl \v<T€t, brief as it is, weighs 
heavily in favour of the former, or at any rate in favour of their independent development, 
though the conclusion is not that which comparative law would lead one to expect. In 
the treatment of sales on credit one rather misses a reference to Pringsheim’s ‘ Kauf mit 
fremdem Geld.’ H. F. J. 


Papers and Monographs of the American Academy at Rome. Vol. I., 
The Cults of Campania. By Roy Merle Peterson. Rome, 1919 (actually 
1923). Pp. viii + 403. VoL II., Local Cults of Etruria. By Lily Ross 
Taylor. Pp, xi -j- 258. Rome, 1923. 

In trying to unwind that most tangled skein, the history of ancient religion, it is very 
useful to know exactly when, where, and by whom a given deity or class of deities was 
worshipped. So far as Italy outside Rome is concerned there has been so far no source 
which was at once handy and reasonably complete. The American Academy, to whose 
enterprise we wish every success, is earning the gratitude of students by setting to work 
to remedy this defect. Their plan is to issue a series of monographs, covering each a 
definite region of Italy, which between them shall record, with sufficient documentation, 
every cult which is known or plausibly conjectured to have been associated with any 
ancient site. The works are therefore primarily compilations of bare fact, though Prof. 
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Taylor in particular often takes occasion to put forth a brief statement of her own views 
on a knotty ^int, and it is fairest to judge them by reference to the material provided 
by other works which treat wdth some fullness of the same subject. 

By this test, both authors have done well. Mr. Peterson, for example, gives us some 
seven towns in which Apollo is known or supposed to have been worshipped, and six which 
are similarly connected with Dionysos. Of these thirteen cults, we can find only four 
in the geographical registers of the worship of these two deities in Famell’s Cults nf the 
Greek States, Hera and luno between them are reported from eight sites; combining 
Famell wdth the article luno in Roscher’s Lexikon, we get a list of five only (Roscher 
inadvertently adds two more, from places which are not in Campania at all). Prof. Taylor 
gives some fifteen local cults of Apollo; we can find no corresponding list in the ordinar^^ 
books of reference. Not only is this information conveniently brought together, but 
some of it is from obscure and out-of-the-way publications, not always to be had even 
at the larger libraries in this coimtry. 

Whether the arrangement of the books is the best possible, is perhaps matter for 
doubt. The divisions are purely geographical; it might perhaps have been more con- 
venient to put all the occurrences of the worship of each deity together,^ In any case, 
it would be well if rather more space could be allotted to the index, which in both volumes 
is too short, though generally accurate where w'e have tested it (Prof. Taylor, s.v. Apollo, 
has one reference to p. 151 which should be 152). The maps which accompany each book 
might also be larger and clearer. But these are counsels of perfection in these days of 
expensive printing. 

Mr. Peterson perhaps is a little too kind to those whose view’s he quotes, more than 
once giving an account of some out-of-date theory which he at once proceeds to show 
has been put quite out of court by more recent investigations. Prof. Taylor, on the 
other hand, does not al way’s deign to mention those wTiters with whom she disagrees; 
thus on p. 2 she gives only Pigorini’s theory of the relation between the Terramara and 
Villanova peoples, saying nothing at all of Modest ov. for instance. 

But these and a few other trifles of the same kind leave us none the less thankful for 
what the American Academy’ has given us. It is to be hoped that Prof. Tayior will add 
to her existing works a treatise on Etruscan religion in general, which, her preface warns 
us, her present book does not pretend to be. 


The Sacred Dance : a Study in Comparative Folklore. By W. O. E. 

Oestebley, D.D. Pp. X i- 234. Cambridge, 1923. Price Ss. 6d, net. 

The author sets out ‘ to estimate the part played by the Sacred Dance ’ {i.e, dancing 
and similar movements regarded as a religious or magical rite) " among the peoples of 
antiquity as well as among the uncultured races in modem times . . . and to indicate 
the purposes of its performance.’ The chief emphasis is naturally laid upon Jewish and 
other Semitic customs, where alone he can speak as an expert. Greece and Rome, how- 
ever, get a considerable share of his attention, the non-civilised peoples serving mainly 
the purpose of illustration. 

So far as the classical evidence is concerned, the work is agreeable, if not very pro- 
found, and free from gross blunders. The material is derived principally from secondary 
sources, nearly all of them good and up to date, such as Famell. Wissowa, Warde Fowler, 
and other well-known writers. The impression is given, however, that Dr. Oesterley is 
not very deeply versed in the subject of classical religion. Thus, he has made no use 
of several modem writers, such as Eitrem, from whom he might have learned a good deal, 
and some monographs in the Giessen series of Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche ttnd Vorar- 
beiten,^ one of which in particular, Gressmann’s Musik und Musikinstrumente im alten 
Testament, might have been consulted for the discussion on p. 52 of Hebrew instmments. 

^ Incidentally, we might then have heard more of such interesting figures as Tinia and 
Fufluns, who, b^ause their cults can seldom be localised, are barely’ mentioned by Prof. Taylor. 

- He does quote one, Hepding’s Aiiis. 
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On p. 61 he seems to confuse pure Eg 3 rptian ritual with Graeco-Egyptian cult ; on p. 121 
we do not see why he should speak of the Mainades and the Korybantes as^ mythical ’ ; 
on p. 150 his account of the Luperci and the Salii is inaccurate in several details; and 
there are some minor errors. Among ethnological works, again, such books as van 
Gennep’s Bites de passage and Simpson’s Buddhist Praying-Wheel might well have been 
laid under contribution, besides the works of Sir William Ridgeway. 

Since he has gone thus far in his study of a fascinating subject, it is much to be hoped 
that Dr. Oesterley will find time and inclination to turn his small book into a large one, 
with many more parallels from the lower cultures, more consideration of Egypt, India, 
and the Anatolian culture, and much more thorough investigation of the classical evidence, 
including — what is hardly mentioned at all — such matters as the dithyrambic and tragic 
choruses. 


Studies in Herodotus. By Joseph Wells, M.A., Warden of Wadham College. 

Pp. 8 -p 232, Oxford : Basil Blackwell, 1923. 

Mr. Wells might well have called his book ‘ Chips from an Oxford workshop.’ It contains 
discussions on Herodotean questions for which there was no room in the excellent edition 
of the great historian which he put forth in alliance wdth Mr. W. W. How^ in 1912. It is 
throughout t^’pical of Oxford and England, and very creditable to both. 

Oxford is the seat of a living school of ancient history, w^hich occupies an important 
place in the School of Literae Humaniores. There could be no better exercise for the 
minds of Undergraduates, and no better test of the soundness of the historical theories 
of the teacher, than the discussion between them of historic theories. Views have to be 
robust to endure the probing of sceptical students. An even better test is to read papers 
before the Oxford Philological Society and to expose one’s discoveries to the kindly but 
keen scalpel of one’s colleagues. The papers in the present volume have been through 
both these processes, and been refined in the fire. 

The result is a treatment of historical problems as different as possible from the 
autocratic and often largely a priori views of some recent historians. In Oxford the 
texts of the ancient authorities are treated with greater respect than on the Continent, 
and the setting forth of theories is usually more cautious and less dogmatic. Wells 

fully allows the great abilities of German historians of Greece, especially Professor Edward 
Meyer, but he refuses to be dazzled by the glamour of a great reputation, and when he 
thinks that an accepted view is based on slight evidence he does not scruple to say so 
plainly. He is at once iconoclastic and conservative. He sees the importance of 
archaeology as a test of ancient narratives, and he is determined to go behind historic 
theories to the text of ancient wTiters and to existing fact. He is also fond of citing modem 
parallels, and regards history not only as a record of events, but also as a branch of 
literature. 

Mr. Wells finds a good example of the contrast of the a priori and the evidential 
manners of reconst meting Greek history in the question of the numbers of the Persian 
invaders. Delbriick, being convinced that the Persians as professional soldiers must 
have been better fighters than the Greek militia, whittles down the numbers of the 
Persians at Plataea to fifteen to twenty-five thousand, and makes them actually inferior 
to the Greeks in numbers. The superiority of the Greeks in patriotic fervour he does 
not take into account. In view of the class of German historians called realists, moral 
forces are negligible. But in defence of her kittens, even a cat will rise to heroism, 
and drive off a dog ten times her size. What will a historian working on materialist 
lines make of the campaigns of Alexander, or of Judas Maccabaeus, what of Bannockburn 
or Sempach ? No doubt numbers of armies are in all ancient history liable to suspicion ; 
but w'e cannot merely correct the recorded numbers on a priori groimds. A much safer 
plan is that of Dr. Macan and Mr. Munro, who succeed by very probable reasoning in 
reducing the array of Xerxes to 300,000 men, no doubt an enormous and unwieldy 
number, but not beyond possibility. Mr. Wells is justified in complaining that the 
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careful computation of the English scholars is rejected by Obst on quite inadequate 
grounds, ana is not even mentioned by E. Meyer. 

No doubt it would be a mistake if one could forbid historians to make brilliant com- 
binations and to elaborate perilous theories. They give attraction and zest to research. 
And even when their basis is weak, the discussion of them is likely to further knowledge 
of the subject. A historian who refused to go beyond what could be definitel}^ proved 
would produce but a dull and stodgy book. The best course in this as in most things 
is a mean between extremes; and every school which works honestly according to its 
light does good. Even Mr. Wells allows the greatness of Meyer as a historian. 

If the reviewer were to try to expound Mr. Wells’ views he would need many pages, 
if he tried to discuss them he would need a special number of this Journal. The chapters 
range over a great number of the difficult questions which lie about the origins of Greek 
histoiy, such as the colonisation of Ionia, the early hist 013 ^ of Sparta, the sources of 
Herodotus, the Persian wars and the like. I can only select, almost at random, a few 
points for consideration. 

Perhaps the most speculative of Mr. Wells’ chapters is that which deals with Gyges 
of Lydia. According to the author he was not by race a Lydian, but a chief of that 
mysterious people the Cimmerii, who seem, in the seventh centurj^, to have turned all 
Western Asia upside down. He acquired the throne of Lydia, perhaps by a marriage 
arrangement, the favourite expedient of soldiers of fortune in all ages. And the Lydian 
cavalry, for a short time dominant in Asia Minor, were mercenaries in his employ. But 
characteristically Mr. Wells only claims for his view that it has more in its favour than 
other theories. 

Another quite legitimate theory of Mr. Wells, which he had already set forth in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies for 1907, is that Herodotus owes his knowledge, in many ways 
remarkable, of the organisation and resources of the Persian Empire, to Zopyrus, grandson 
of ZopjTUs Governor of Babylon, who was in exile at Athens at the ver}' time when 
Herodotus was there also, before he set out for the new colony of Thurii. Zoinuns must 
certainly have had access to official documents before his exile, and beyond doubt is a 
probable source of information. 

Naturally, Mr. Wells has his stronger and his weaker sides. He is strongest where 
so many learned historians are weak, in good judgment and robust common-sense. But 
in my opinion he sometimes underrates the difference in motives which exists between 
men of the sixth century B.c. and men of the twentieth century a.d. It is natural that 
when we read in Herodotus that political action was taken in consequence of an oracle, 
or a personal jealousy, we search for a more solid reason of interest or expediency. But 
we may easily be thus led astray. It is at present a general tendency to make much of 
motives of trade as the determining factors in Greek State action. And in fact that they 
often were determining factors is shown by the inscriptions which inform us of the com- 
mercial jealousy with which in the days of their empire the Athenians were actuated. 
But nations and rulers, when their pride or ambition is in question, seldom act from 
commercial motives only; and this applies far more to the ancient than to the modem 
world. We may find an example of the trade obsession in Mr. Ure’s contention that the 
early Tyrants were successful traders. And we may find a trace of it in Mr. Wells’ sug- 
gestion (p. 114) that before the elder Miltiades went to the Chersonesus as despot, he had 
made a name there by trade. No doubt by the last generation of writers on ancient 
history* commercial considerations were too often disregarded. But before they can be 
rightly estimated we require a far more exact historj^ of ancient commerce than has yet 
been written. At present most writers have only partial views. And in any case it is 
clear that solid trade interests were often outweighed by motives of prejudice, pride or 
religion, w^hich were none the less real because they do not appeal to us. 

At p. 193 Mr. Wells observes that while both Herodotus and Plato tell the story 
of the two sons who dragged their mother’s chariot to the feast of Hera at Argos, it is 
only Herodotus who gives their names. He might well have added that in the French 
excavations at Delphi the two statues of Cleobis and Biton have been brought to light, 
identified by the inscriptions. The style of these statues shows them to be quite as early 
as the time of Croesus ; but of course this does not prove that the pessimistic conversation 
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of the king with Solon actually took place. When speaking of the first ^iitiades, the 
Tyrant of the Thracian Chersonese, IVIr. Wells might well have mentioned the coins 
which he issued at Cardia; the head of Athena on them speaks of his continued fidelity 
to Athens; and the weight follows the Attic standard. 

The broad humanism which has long been indigenous to Oxford appears in 
Mr. Wells’ later chapters, where he turns from the discussion of events and numbers to 
the wider aspects of Herodotean lore, to allusions to Herodotus in the Birds of 
Aristophanes, to Herodotus’ relations to the intellectual life of his age, and to his 
influence on English T^iiters from Sir John Mandeville to Andrew Lang. As a whole the 
book is not only educative but interesting and stimulating. 

P. G. 


Kunstgeschichte. By Anton Springer. Band I, Altertum. Twelfth edition, by 
A. Michaelis and Paex Wolters. Pp. xii -f 608; 16 plates, and 1078 figures 
in text. Leipzig : A. Kroner, 1923. 

This is a very valuable work, a great improvement on previous editions. It deals with 
the art of the Orient, Greece and Italy ; and by art the editors mean architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and indeed every kind of surviving monument. The publisher has been veiy' 
fortunate in his editors. Professor IVIichaeUs surpassed almost all his contemporaries in 
width of knowledge and soberness of judgment; and Professor Wolters among living 
scholars best carries on the tradition. Wolters’ catalogue of the Berlin collection of casts 
is stiU, though written in 1885, one of the most trustworthy and sound works on Greek 
sculpture, and needs addition rather than correction. And to Michaelis England owes a 
great debt for his admirable works on the Parthenon, the Lycian Nereid monument, 
and the marbles in private collections in England, works which have been the basis of 
all further writing on those subjects. 

A comparison of the present edition with the ninth, the last which Michaelis com- 
pleted before his death, shows that it is to him that the work owes its plan and most of 
its execution. Indeed it is very characteristic of the work of Michaelis in its symmetry, 
the soimd judgment which it shows, and its careful adaptation to students. No archaeo- 
logical work was more learned, more exact, more conscientious than his. He himself chose 
Wolters as a kindred spirit to superintend future editions; and Wolters has worked, as 
he says, as much as possible in the spirit of his predecessor. His main business has been 
to incorporate recent discoveries, and to record such fresh assignments of works as have 
met 'with general assent. He has added over eighty new illustrations. The product of 
his labours is certainly the most accurate and trustworthy histoi^" of ancient art which 
exists, though necessarily on a small scale. 

For Oriental art Wolters has had the aid of F. W. von Bissing and C. Schuchhardt. 
The Greek and Italian sections, pp. 136-576, are of most interest to the readers of this 
Journal ; and they could hardly be better done. Of course there was not space to discuss 
attributions, and unfortunately references had to be omitted. The 'writer has to state 
view^s as held by ‘ some,’ and cannot do justice to individuals. But the particular 'views 
which he adopts in regard to monuments are not merely the ‘ last 'views,* but such as 
rest on solid grounds and have survival value. Naturally no specialist reader will be 
disposed to accept them all ; but he may feel sure that alternatives have been considered, 
and difficulties not disregarded. 

Special value is given to the work by its illustrations, which come on almost every 
page, and which constitute in themselves a sort of picture history of art ; plans of sites, 
restorations, temples, houses, sculpture, vases, gems and coins come in most orderly 
arrangement. And a great point is that the illustration is so minutely planned (in the 
fashion of Michaelis) that the description of each monument is quite close to the repre- 
sentation of it. Some recently published English books are made almost worthless by 
the carelessness sho'wn by the writers in this matter. 

It is not easy to criticise a work of this character. One could point out dozens of 
cases in which the opinion of the reviewer differs from that of the writer. But I have 
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scarcely foi^d one in which the writer does not follow what may be called, in the language 
of the Jesuits, a probable opinion. We may fairly say that the reader who accepts the 
views of IVIichaelis and Wolters will seldom be led into absurdity, or follow an ignis 
fatuus. And we can without hesitation praise the proportions of the book, the way in 
which the emphasis falls on the right places, the excellent perspective, 

P. G. 


Herodas : the Mimes and Fragments. With notes by Walteb Headlam. 

Edited by A. D. Knox. Pp. Ixiv -p 465. Cambridge : University Press, 1922, 

£3 35 . 

Walter Headlam, ^vhose early death was one of the greatest losses to exact scholarship 
in recent years, had busied himself for years with the collection of material for an exhaustive 
edition of Herodas. This work has been continued and completed by Mr. A, D. Knox. 
It is to be hoped that his large share in this volume will be properly recognised. 

After two introductory chapters, one discussing Herodas’ literary position, typical 
characters, etc., and one on the principles to be followed in constituting the text, the 
Mimes are given, the notes on each being printed after its revised text and the accom- 
panying translation. The fullness of these notes recalls the spacious ways of the seven- 
teenth century and of the late Prof. J. E. B. Mayor : each word, each phrase is the excuse 
for a collection of illustrations ranging from Homer to the Arabian Nights. This store- 
house of accurate learning is made conveniently accessible by five full indices. To this 
wealth of information it is impossible to do justice within the brief compass of a review. 
If any fault is to be found with the book, it is that it fails to give a bibliography of the 
subject : for that we must stiU turn to Gerhard’s article Herondus in Pauly- irt55o«?a, 
viii. 1080 ff., and add the two latest contributions, A. E. Housman, C.i?., 1922, p. 109 f., 
and H. J. Rose, C\Q., 1923, p. 32 ff. 

The Cambridge University Press has produced the book admirably; our regrets are 
the greater that its price inevitably reduces the number of those who can possess it. 


The Pageant of Greece. By R. W. Livingstone. Pp. xi + 436, Oxford University 
Press, 1923. 65. 6d. 

Mr. Livingstone had the happy idea of following up his highly successful Legacy of Greece 
with a companion volume in which the Greeks should speak for themselves in translation. 
The idea has borne fruit in this attractive volume, in which versions of established value 
are for the most part used. The Pageant of Greece should serve a useful purpose : it is 
calculated to appeal warmly to those for whom it is written, and should make an ideal 
gift to boys and girls leaving school. 


The Achievement of Greece. By W. C. Greene. Pp. x ^ 334. Harvard 
University Press, 1923. 

The endeavour to diffuse interest in the classics and knowledge of them among the public 
at large is being made in America to-day as in England. With this laudable purpose 
Prof. Greene here studies the geographical background of Greek life, the course of Greek 
histoiy, the daily life of the Greeks, and their relations to society and to the universe. 
His book should help to remove from its readers the vague impression that the Greeks 
were ‘ classical ’ people in books and not built as other men : the danger of this unreal 
conception of antiquity is not wholly absent from its professed devotees. 
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Greek Life and Thought : a Portrayal of Greek Civilisation. ^ La Rue 
Van Hook. Pp. xiv -f- 329. New York : Columbia University Press, 1923. 

This work sets out to give a general survey of Greek States, architecture, furniture, 
sculpture, athletics, political, social, and economic conditions, writing, literature, educa- 
tion, drama, philosophy and science for the Greekless : it is illustrated with 46 small 
illustrations. It justifies its existence by gi\ing in a convenient form some of the concrete 
information which may be desired by those who have felt the inspiration of Greece and 
would know more of it. The attribution to Pauly- Wissowa of a Reallexikon (p. 315) 
should be corrected. 


Greek Religion and its Survivals. By W. AY. Hyde. Pp. ix -f 230. London : 

G. G. Harrap, 1923. 6s. 

This is another volume in the series entitled Our Debt to Greece and Rome. It is devoted 
to a subject with which Mr. Law^son has made us familiar in his well-known book, and 
includes much interesting information in a small compass. Prof. Hyde's sketch of Greek 
religion, being summarj^ naturally contains some sweeping generalisations, as the denial 
of priestly influence (p. 6), which seems to ignore the powerful Delphic priesthood. On 
p. 9 he says, ' Aristophanes ridiculed the gods on the stage ’ : to this should perhaps be 
added a warning that Aristophanes' jokes need not imply actual unbelief, but rather the 
spirit of mockery given full play in the Dionysia. On p. 25 he states of the Homeric 
Nekyia : ‘ The one ray of light in this dismal state is that it is not everlasting, since 
Odysseus sees no ghost older than the second or third generation before his time.’ Surely 
it is clearly implied by Homer that the dead must continue in their bloodless existence for 
ever. To pass on to the main subject of the book, the suiwivals of ancient Greek religion 
in Christianity, and above all in Greek Christianity, it may be questioned whether the 
time is yet ripe for the treatment of this subject in popular form : the whole matter is 
highly controversial, and accepted results do not exist to any large extent. What is 
said on p. 46 f. of the Eucharist is very questionable : on p. 52 such borrowings are rele- 
gated to the time when the Church w^as victorious. The statement (p. 56), ‘ The people 
were taught that the saints were not to be worshipped like Christ and Maiy,’ seems to neglect 
the fact that the honours allowed to the Blessed Virgin w'ere carefully distinguished from 
those due to God, and I do not know on what Prof. Hyde bases the conclusion that ‘ less 
than one-tenth of the population of the Empire was enrolled as Christian ’ (p. 51) at the 
time of the Edict of Milan : such estimates should not be put fonvard dogmatically. 

It would be easy to criticise more points of detail in this book, but I should not wish 
to deny its usefulness, which will be increased if an index is added in the next edition. 


Berossos und die Babylonisch-Hellenistische Literatur. By Paul 
Schnabel. Pp. 275. Leipzig, Berlin : B. G. Teubner, 1923. 

The greater part of this book w'as in print by 1913. but various circumstances prevented 
its completion till 1923. In consequence of this the fragments of Berosus are given 
without commentary, and tw'o chapters of the work as originally planned are omitted. 
After discussing Berosus' life and the arrangement of his history, the WTiter examines the 
citations of Berosus in the classical authors, and draws up tables which illustrate his belief 
that Berosus was quoted at first hand only by Poseidonius, Alexander Polyhistor and 
Juba. There follow discussions of Berosus' account as compared with cuneiform sources, 
of his system of chronology, and of Babylonian astronomy in the Seleucid period, with 
two supplements dealing with unpublished cuneiform texts concerning observations of 
the moon in the 118th and 263rd years of the 8eleucid era. The fragments of Berosus are 
arranged into three books, according to the scanty e\idence, and an (incomplete) apparatus 
criticus is provided. 
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The historical interest of the work of Berosus now lies less in the mangled fragments 
of his bool^ than in the reason for a compilation, which was in effect a plain and some- 
times ungrammatical translation of the works of the harutii or divining priests of Marduk 
on their religion and history. >Schnabel seems to assume that the intention of the writer 
was to address the whole Greek world, basing this on the phrase of Josephus (fragment 2), 
tls rovs ^EWrivas ray frvyypa<pdsf and remarks on the fact that his book seems 

actually to have been little used. The priest who dedicated the work to Antiochus 
probably had a more immediate object which he actually achieved, to instruct the Seleucid 
court and the Macedonian officials in the histoi*}^ and religion of a civilised people whose 
faith and culture it was the policy of the early rulers of the Seleucid house to foster. 
Unfortunately, our knowledge of the influences at work in the Seleucid court is so limited 
that it is impossible to discover how much attention was paid to Berosus’ work, but the 
interest attaching to it justifies the labour that Schnabel has expended on its analysis. 
As he points out, it is impossible to avoid errors in a work which involves special know- 
ledge of Hellenistic literature, Assyriology, the literatures of the Semitic languages and 
astronomy; such errors are of small account in comparison with the value of a compre- 
hensive treatment. It is, however, to be regretted that the author agreed to the omission 
of a commentary on the text, while including the two appendices on astronomical texts 
which might have been published elsewhere. Schnabel throughout the book takes the 
sound view that Berosus’ history was accurate, but does not seem sufficiently to stress 
the unreliable character of the fragments as at present available. A good example 
of the perversion of Berosus by Abydenus apud Eusebium may be found in fragment 12, 
where the execution of Kingu by Ea at the order of Marduk is rendered rovrov rov dfoy 
{sc. a(p€\€iy TTjr eauTuv Ke(pa\T}v. Again, in fragments 53 and 54, Abydenus and 

Josephus do not agree as to the circumstances under w'hich Xabonidus came to the throne, 
Josephus probably giving the more correct account ; but both authorities agree that 
Xabonidus was appointed governor of Carmania by Cyrus, whereas Xenophon’s account, 
Cyropaedia, vii. 5. 30, more accurate in its details than is commonly supposed, states 
that Gobryas’ troops killed the Babylonian king. This particular fable is more likely to 
have been drawm from a Persian source than from Berosus. In general, the writers from 
whom the fragments are drawn were hasty and often inaccurate, after the manner of 
Hieronjumis, t'ommentaria in Isaiam, XL xxxvii., who quotes from Josephus. Antiquities, 
X. 1, 4, but ascribes the passage to Berosus, omitting to note that Josephus’ actual quota- 
tion from that author has fallen out of the text. This passage from Hieronymus niiglit 
have been included in the fragments. 

Of omissions and errors a few* may be noted. The table of kings of the period 330- 
261 (p. 7) needs correction. Antigonus is nowffiere called king, though documents were 
dated by his years as rah uqu ~ arparnyos. Philip Arrhidaeus wns allotted eight years 
by some, see Revue d^ Assy riologie, xii. 84. The phrase from Tatianus cannot be forced 
to show' that Philip was considered illegitimate. The phrase irpiTot eV yns dva^xovT^s 
(p. 78) almost certainly refers to the Anunnaki. according to the Creation Epic. Tablet VI. 
On p. 158 Esarhaddon is credited with a reign of thirteen years; in fact he only reigned 
twelve, which affects the argument. That the Greeks called Gutium MTjSia as suggested 
on p. 192 is unlikely; Diodorus calls the Gutii Koaaali. ttevn. thus recognising the dis- 
tinction lietween them and the Medes. On p. 198 the name of the 17th king of Dynasty A 
should read Marduk-apal-usur ; on p. 209 read Bel-nadin-ahhe for Enlibnadin-ahe ; on 
p. 208 the date 1156 is a misprint for 1056; on p. 274, 9 read Kvpos for Kvpoy. 

It is to be hoped that Schnabel's work, especially on the relation of Babylonian and 
Greek astronomical literature, will be continued. His vory interesting conclusions as to 
the Babylonian astronomical schools, which follow' closely the methods of Kugler, deserve 
the attention and study of all who seek information as to the development of science in 
the fourth and third centuries before the Christian era. 
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Introduction to the History of History. By J. T. Shotweix, Pp? xii 339. 

Xew York : Columbia University Press, 1922. $4.00. t 

The history of this history of history is set forth in the preface. It was primarily intended 
as an introduction to a collection of historical texts, but in the writing it broadened out 
into a survey of ancient historiography. Those who confine their reading to the 82 pages 
which constitute the Greek portion of the book would hardly guess as much, for this section 
is almost wholly devoted to Herodotus, Thucydides and Polybius. For a study of the 
genesis of Greek historical method we shall therefore go, as heretofore, to Bury's Ancient 
Greek Historians, and for a comprehensive catalogue raisoTine of the sources of Greek History 
(analogous to Bosenberg’s Einleitung nnd Quellenkunde zur romischen Geschickte) we are 
still kept waiting. 

As regards his study of the Big Three, Prof. Shot well is evidently well acquainted with 
the modem literature on these; but. naturally enough, he betrays no special intimacy 
with the ancient texts, and, what is more surprising in a scholar who is most at home 
in mediaeval and modem history, he is very sparing in his analogies between the Greek 
writers and the "Emyovoi. Yet how instructive would be a comparison between Herodotus 
and Froissart or Holinshed, between Thucydides and Machiavelli or Clarendon, between 
Polybius and Banke or Seeley. The author does indeed emphasise the inferiority of 
Thucydides to the ‘ modem historian ’ in the abstract, but he discreetly refrains from men- 
tioning modem names. Moreover, he is hardly fair to Thucydides in taxing him with 
economic blindness and a poetical penchant for sensations. Surely Thucydides is, if any- 
thing, too conscientious in chronicling small beer, and in his preface he becomes positively 
wearisome in his insistence on wealth as the basis of power. The chapters on Herodotus 
and Polybius offer less scope for criticism. They provide good outline sketches, and 
contain quite a repertoiy of neatly turned phrases, but they hardly depart from the 
accepted points of view. 


Greek Economics. By M. L. W. Laistner. Pp. xiiii + 204. London : Dent, 
1923. 

This volume, which forms part of a new' series on Greek thought, is chiefly made up of 
extracts from Greek w riters on economic matters. The selection of passages has been made 
with evident care, and contains eveiything, except mere obiter dicta, which may fairly be 
classed as a contribution to economic theory. These contributions, be it confessed, form 
but rare and small islands in an ocean of ethics : only in the De yectigalihus of Xenophon 
is there any sustained attempt to isolate economic phenomena and to study them on their 
own merits. The reader whose interest lies in economics will therefore ^d more profit 
in the preface, which provides a clear and well-balanced account of the social conditions 
of actual Greek life. Two salient features of this life might usefully have been given 
more emphasis: (1) the simplicity of its technique, both industrial and commercial, 
thanks to w'hich some of the chief problems of modem economics, e.g. the proper control 
of capital and the regulation of foreign exchanges, were removed from the ken of the 
Greeks ; (2) the wide diversity in the practice of individual Greek States, which ought 
to have given a fillip to economic thought, as undoubtedly it stimulated political reflection. 
But in general it may be said that Mr. Laistner has made the best of a somewhat 
ungrateful task. 


Aelius Aristide et la sophistique dans la province dAsie au si^cle de 
notre ^re. By A. Boulanger. Pp. xiv -f 504. Paris : E. de Boccard, 1923. 

Aelius Aristides, ‘ the second glory of Smyrna after Homer,* revered model of third- and 
fourth-century orators and in their opinion rival of Demosthenes himself, has fallen on 
evil days. Since Scaliger, who placed him hardly below the classics, he has been praised 
by few and loved by none. Beiske indeed admired ‘ the exquisite elegance of his Greek,’ 
but found him as difiScult as the speeches of Thucydides. Boulanger certainly does not 
love him and seldom even finds him a word of praise. Aware that no one reads him, he 
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is constrained to give long summaries of his orations, which leave us shivering. Aristides 
is, in fact, a corpse, but the examination of his remains by a scholar with a sense of humour 
is not 'without interest. 

After painting a brilliant picture of Asia Minor in the second century a . d ., with its 
passion for shows, ceremonies and literary competitions, Boulanger proceeds to consider 
the so-called Second Sophistic, giving full accounts of its principal representatives and 
summarising the very considerable German literature on the subject. The histoiy^ of 
Sophistic in Asia can be traced back uninterruptedly to the second century B.r. Philo - 
stratus, however, regards Xicetes of Smyrna, who lived under Nero and his successors, 
as inaugurating a new era in Sophistic, and Boulanger holds that about the time of Nerva 
an important change really did take place in the Sophists, who became official and public 
personages and were in future almost the sole representatives of literature, at least in Asia. 
In the first half of the second century the circle of Herodes Atticus refused to use words 
not found in the best Attic prose-writers. But Boulanger pertinently asks whether the 
disciples of Herodes were very different from their predecessors. Adrian of Tyre, his 
favourite pupil, seems to have had distinctly Asiatic tendencies, and on the other hand 
there was plenty of Atticising before Herodes, In Boulanger’s opinion it was the gram- 
marians who did most for Atticism, especially Alexander of Cotiaeum, teacher of Marcus 
Aurelius, of Aristides and of Phrynichus, the great theorist of the movement. 

Boulanger has carefully gone into the chronology of Aristides’ life, and a long article 
on the subject, recently published in the Revue de Philologie, is printed as an appendix to 
the present volume. The orator’s amazing vanity, despite his protestations of modesty, his 
valetudinarianism combined with invincible faith in the prescriptions of the god Aesculapius, 
his belief that he was the special favourite of Heaven (did he not stop an earthquake at 
Smyrna by offering sacrifice?), his conviction that he wrote under divine inspiration in 
a more literal sense than any poet, at first sight suggest something resembling insanity. 
But Boulanger argues that in all this he was merely the child of his age. His Sacred 
Discourses, in which he performs the office of dp€TaAo7oj, or recorder of miraculous cures, 
did not appear strange to his contemporaries. His vanity is normal to Sophists : ‘ he is 
the first of the Greeks, because eloquence is first of the arts, and he is the first of the 
orators.’ His only peculiarity in this respect is that he attributes his superiority to Aescu- 
lapius, a god who had long been a patron of literary men. 

It is impossible to deal here with Boulanger’s long examination of the orator’s w'orks. 
Let it suffice to say that he assigns most credit to .iVristides’ model speeches on subjects 
drawn from ancient history, especially the Leuctrian Declamations, ‘ wffiere he has foimd 
a subject of real interest, and has treated it with much sobriety and erudition. . . . These 
declamations were properly considered models by the following centuries.’ The last 
section of the volume, on the literary' style of Aristides, is admittedly based on the work 
of W, Schmid, whose statistics are sometimes corrected. It is shown that Aristides did 
not add many Attic words to the literary language of his day; it was rather by purging 
it of a great number of post -classical words and expressions, and consequently by 
impoverishing it, that he gained the reputation of a rigorous Atticist. His syntax is 
distinctly Hellenistic; but when pointing out divergencies from Attic usage, Boulanger 
should not assert without qualification that €<^17 Avaia$ Koivhv ^avroy elvai (piXov ttjs tt ^ acu's 
is a grave breach of Attic rule. In the chapter on Aristides’ rhythms, which we are told 
are Hellenistic and Asiatic rather than Attic, a considerable number of quantities are 
wrongly marked, e.(7* B^duay cSj/tc, aiTiav^ avrouoAria'daa, and the metrical 

schemes of the double cretic and the cretic followed by a trochee are wrongly given (p. 434). 
But in spite of a few blemishes, particularly in the last part of the book, Boulanger’s work 
is generally excellent. Many of the footnotes are most valuable, being packed with 
information and containing references to all the latest literature on the matters discussed. 
It is a considerable achievement to have produced a readable volume of 500 pages about 
a man who never had one single original idea and w'ho, apart from his diverting personal 
characteristics, is interesting only as a virtuoso. 


J. H. S. 
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The Hellenistic Age : Aspects of Hellenistic Civilisation, treated by J. B. 

Bury, E. A. Barber, Edwyn Bevan and W. W, Tarn. Pp. vii -f 151, Cambridge : 

Univ. Press, 1923. 

The four lectures included in this book give a most valuable and interesting summary of 
certain results of recent research, and should serve as a stimulus to other scholars to turn 
their attention to the period which is discussed in them, and which has been strangely 
neglected in our Universities. 

The introductory^ essay by Professor Bury points out the importance of the Macedonian 
kingdoms as pioneers for the Roman imperial system, the brilliantly original ideas of the 
savants of the age, and the curious modernity of the whole atmosphere of the time. The 
study of the solutions which were found for the problems that arose in the Hellenistic 
world is not wdthout value in the difficulties of the world to-day. 

Mr. Barber’s account of Alexandrian literature draw’^s largely on the recent harvest 
of papyri, which has given us a selection from what the world has, for the most part, 
wdllingly let die : a good deal of fugitive matter, w'hich was never intended to be more 
than fugitive : and a little good work which has by chance missed appreciation. His 
discussion of the considerations which led to the survival of certain representatives of 
Greek prose and poetry is important and suggestive. 

There is less new material in Mr. Bevan’ s lecture on Hellenistic philosophy, but his 
account of the schools and their leading teachers is clear and eloquent. One point of 
special value w'hich he makes is his insistence on the fact that Christianity is not a mystery 
religion, as it has frequently been assumed to be on arguments from analogies : the 
argument from analogy is being ridden to death. 

Mr. Tam h^s found his material for the treatment of the Social question primarily 
in inscriptions, and presents us with an account of the labour problems of the Greek world 
wffiich is very much to the point to-day. The facts which he has used have not hitherto 
been put before English readers in a convenient form, and in some ways his contribution 
to the book is the most fascinating of the four. 


Antike Gewichtsnormen und Miinzfdsse. By O. Viedebantt. Pp. vii -j- 166 . 

Berlin : Weidrnann, 1923. Price 23. 6d. 

This book owes its appearance in print, as the author gratefully acknowledges, to a foreigner 
who has made himself responsible for the cost of publication, but desires to remain anonym- 
ous. The author s Forschungen zur Meirologie des AlteriumSy published in 1917, excited 
a good deal of opposition on the part of the representatives of what may be called the 
Lehmann-Haupt school of metrology. The book seemed to us one of the most hopeful 
signs of a revolt against the invention of imaginary norms which has been characteristic 
of that school. Some of us had completely lost our feet in the swirl of figures. We are 
now' getting back to more or less solid ground — it will never be quite firm, because the 
materials are incoherent — and the author spends a good portion of this volume in clearing 
aw'ay such imaginary footholds as a norm raised by 1 /36. His method is breezily contro- 
versial. This is not the place to discuss the constructive portion of the book. We must 
be content with the observation that in obtaining his norms from the weights of coins the 
author employs w hat we consider to be the only sound method, that is to say, the frequency 
table. In other words, he bases his norm, or rather his working standard, not on the 
average weight of the extant specimens, which is affected by accidentally over-weighted 
and by worn and light specimens, but on that w eight w hich is represented by the greatest 
number of extant specimens. One criticism : it is doubtful whether many will accept 
the theory that the passage in Herodotus, which says that the subjects of the Great King 
who brought in their tribute in gold used the Euboic weight, refers not to the Indians but to 
the peoples in the Pangaean district. Is it not possible to suppose that the Euboic weight 
of which Herodotus (or rather his authority) was thinking was not that of his own time, 
but the earlier weight of the period of the Wappenmiinzen ? That was practically the same 
weight as was afterwards used for the Baric. G. F. H. 

I 
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Early Architecture in 'Western Asia, Chaldaean, Hittite, Assyrian, 

Persian. By Edward Bell. Pp. xvi + 245; 99 plates and figures, and a map. 

London : G. Bell & Sons, 1924. 

The aim of this interesting book is to give an account of the chief architectural remains 
as yet discovered in Babylonia, Assyria, S>Tia and Asia Minor in relation to the history 
of the coimtries concerned, and thus to afford a historical outline of the subject, intended 
for the general reader. In a subject so complicated by the absence of sufficient evidence, 
by unreliable assertions and counter-assertions, and by the inaccessibility of important 
material, the writer has maintained an impartial attitude. His views on the development 
of architectural ornament are clearly expressed, more particularly in the matter of Hittite 
influence on Assyrian work. The book is admirably WTitten, and will adequately serve its 
purpose. That there are some noteworthy omissions, and debatable statements, is an 
inevitable result of the nature of the subject. 

Two of the most important omissions concern a matter to which the author has devoted 
considerable attention, the nature and extent of Hittite influence on Assyria. That such 
an influence existed has been recognised ever since iSennacherib's inscriptions were first 
deciphered, since that king admits that he copied the buildings in the land of the Hittites, 
which were called bit hilani in the Amorite language. As to what the bit hilani actually 
was, much ink has been spilled; beyond the fact that it was some sort of portico or colon- 
nade, nothing seems certainly established as to its form. The second omission on the 
point is the complete absence of any reference to the Aramaeans. A caveat should be 
recorded against disregarding this people, especially in considering the monuments of 
Senjirli (see Hogarth in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir IT, J/. Ramsay, and Unger in 
ArMv fiir Keilschriftforsckung, Heft ii). The tendency to characterise monuments of 
the most widely diverse date and place as Hittite,’’ on very slender evidence, exhibited 
in an extreme form in Weber, Hethitische Kunst, needs correction in various particulars. 
But Mr. Bell’s argument, that an influence found in the art of Boghaz Keui and Jerabis 
is present in AssjTian architecture, cannot be questioned ; it can be supported by historical 
and linguistic evidence. The direct influence is more probably to be attributed to the end 
of the third and beginning of the second millennium than to the later period, when the 
kingdom of Mitanni and the Aramaeans intervened. Further, Mr. Bell’s assumption of 
Eg5q>tian influence on the Hittites seems to the present writer unquestionably correct. 
Seal cylinders and impressions from Boghaz Keui and elsewhere (see e. g. Weber, Altori- 
entalische Siegelbilder, Nos. 418, 454) are important evidence as to details borrowed by the 
Hittites from the Egyptians and by the Egyptians from the Hittites. 

The profound and lasting influence of Sumerian art has perhaps not been sufficiently 
stressed. Thus there is a tendency throughout the book to regard long processional 
compositions as ultimately due to Hittite influence; but the theme is constantly used 
in Sumerian work, apart from the reliefs quoted, and is commonly found in seal impressions 
on Cappadocian tablets, probably under Babylonian influence. It is, of course, equally 
possible that such a subject may not be due to any external influence whatever. The 
heraldic arrangement of two animals, one on either side of a vase or other object, is also 
common in Babylonia; there is no sound reason for believing that the door lintel from 
Sennacherib’s palace was brought from elsewhere. The assault of a lion on a bull is also 
a theme of Sumerian art, and is common from the earliest to the latest period, and there 
need be little doubt that the Persians derived the subject immediately from Babylonia. 

In the treatment of Assyrian and Xeo- Babylonian buildings some use might have been 
made of modern translations of inscriptions on such matters as roofs and windows ; and 
Babylonian building plans deserve some illustration. A more detailed account of reliefs of 
the Assjuian period, such as those from Gozan (Tell Halaf) and Saba' a (south of Sinjar) 
would show the very considerable differences in the Assyrian provinces, and would modify 
the conclusions as to the sculptures from*Arban. The book deserves a speedy success; 
and when a second edition is needed, the writer will doubtless correct some few misstate- 
ments of historical fact, and some irritating misspellings, e. g, Narbonidus (for Nabonidus), 
J.H.S. — VUL. XLIV. • K 
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zigurat (for ziggurat), Muquayar (for Muqayyar), Kalaat Sherghat (for KaFat), Nebi Junaa 
(for Nabi Yunis), Dieulefoy (for Dieulafoy), Ninib and Adar (not two distinct •gods, but both 
old readings of the name now commonly rendered Ninurta). 


Hellenistic Philosophies. By Paul Eljier More, Pp. 385. Princeton : Princeton 

University Press, 1923. 

This book, the third of the authors volumes dealing with the Greek tradition, contains 
chapters on Aristippus, Epicurus, the Cynics and Stoics, Epictetus, Plotinus, Diogenes and 
Scepticism. Mr. More's treatment ot his subject, always lively and suggestive, is at times 
severely critical. While finding much wdth which to sympathise in the ethical teaching of 
the philosophers with whom he deals, he cannot abide their metaphysics. All monistic 
explanations of the universe like those ot the Stoics and Neo-Platonists he pillories unmerci- 
fully, but not, we think, unjustly. It is obvious that ‘ when reason has reduced the world to 
a fatalistic machine, any talk of freedom (and the Stoics talked much of it) becomes a pitiful 
mockery.’ Hence he argues that Stoic ethics should have been combined with a dualism 
like that of Plato. Posidonius, it is true, was dualistic in his psychology, but even he 
retained the bad monistic metaphysics. ^Ir. More holds that Neo- Platonism is no proper 
and inevitable development of the Platonic philosophy ; ‘ it is undoubtedly more Aristotelian 
than Platonic at the core,’ because it owes so much to Aristotle’s doctrine of God, and 
places vorjTo. within vors instead of keeping them apart, as Plato did. Here are some of 
IMr. More's trenchant remarks on Plotinus : ‘ so we have the Neo-Platonists offering a 
meaningless answer to an impossible question raised by a gratuitous h^-pothesis ’ (in refer- 
ence to the emanation of the w orld from the absolute One) ; ‘ his metaphysics makes a 
jest of his philosophy or his philosophy makes nonsense of his metaphysics — as you 
choose ’ (this unkind distinction between philosophy and metaphysics occurs again and again 
in ^Ir. Flore's pages) ; " as a protest against the material monism of Epicurus and Zeno the 
spirituality of Plotinus has a lasting religious value, but as a spiritual monism it cannot 
avoid the charge of running out into a mockery of tantalising paradoxes.’ The mysticism 
of Plotinus Mr. More regards as a product of that passion for unification which deprived 
Plato's Ideas of their substantive reality and merged them in the Nous. The mystical 
trance itself he holds to be ‘ almost certain evidence of a physical or mental or moral taint 
somewhere in the devotee,' though he admits that the phenomenon is not inconsistent with 
the greatest excellences of mind and character. This view of the trance will of course be 
energetically controverted by some, and even if its origin be suspect, it may still have high 
spiritual and practical value. On the whole Mr. More’s criticisms of Neo- PI atonic meta- 
physics seem fair enough, and they may prove a wholesome corrective to the somew'hat 
exaggerated eulogy which is often bestowed upon the Plotinian system nowadays, Anv- 
how’ they make ^Mr. More's own position clear. He consistently maintains the dualistic 
standpoint of Plato and regards any attempt to transcend it as foredoomed to failure. 
After all, a monistic metaphysic claiming to be completely rational and yet consistent 
neither with itself nor w'ith anything else is worse, because less honest, than a confession 
of ignorance. 

The chapter and appendix on Greek Scepticism, in which Mr. More tilts freely at its 
modern historians, are particularly interesting and valuable, but we think that many 
readers will be surprised to find Plato there represented as the ‘ complete sceptic.’ Pvrrho, 
we are told, is an incomplete sceptic because he sets store only by affections material in 
their origin, treating the spiritual kind as illusory, thus ‘ suffering reason to tyrannise 
dogmatically over one half of his consciousness.’ Plato, on the contrary, accepts the whole 
range of our immediate affections, material and immaterial, ' the forces of the immaterial 
world, with which in some way he is in contact, being simply in his vocabulary the Ideas.’ 
Plato thus merits the name of sceptic because he dogmatically denies none of our affections 
and at the same time does not attempt to explain the Ideas or to absorb them in any 
monistic scheme. To this w e may object that, if we take him at his word, Plato has very 
definite views indeed about his eternal Ideas, views far more dogmatic than any which 
Pyrrho held about the cause of Ills sensations. 
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Non in dialectica complacuit Deo salvum facere populum suum, as Mr. More quotes from 
St. Ambrose, •nd we have perhaps dwelt too long upon the critical jmrt of the book. It is 
by no means all disputatious. There is much graceful and eloquent writing. The chapter 
on Diogenes, showing how that bmly ruffian became canonised as a kind of pagan saint, 
is a truly delightful essay, and no less charming are parts of the chapter on the old lame 
schoolmaster, Epictetus. Mr. More too has a happy way of citing illustrative anecdotes 
and extracts which are not to be found in the usual text- books on ancient philosophy. 
We have noted very few inaccuracies or misprints. On page 1 Phanias should be read for 
Phanius and ^ twenty minas ’ for ‘ twenty drachmas,’ — Aristippus did not insult Socrates 
by offering him an honorarium of a bare sovereign — and on page 283 Eurysthenes is a 
mistake for Eurvstheus. 

J, H. S. 


Wadi Sarga : Coptic and Greek Texts from the Excavations undertaken 
by the Byzantine Research Account. Edited by W. E. Crum and H. I. Beix, 
with an introduction by R. Campbeix TnoaiPSON. ( Coptica , Vol. III). Copenhagen 
(Hauniae) : Gyldendal and Xordisk Forlag, 1922. 

The Rask- Oersted foundation of Copenhagen University has done a service to Graeco- 
Coptic studies in including a publication of the texts from Wadi Sarga in the series Co plica ^ 
for which scholars should be obliged to Prof. H. O. Lange and its other directors. Prof. 
Lange (till lately the distinguished Principal Librarian of Copenhagen's Royal Library) 
prefaces the book with a foreword, in which, as he justly says, ‘ the Danish Government, 
realising the duties of a* neutral and of a collaborator in the society of nations, deserves our 
thanks for the creation of the Rask- Oersted Foundation, whereof the object is to contribute 
something towards furthering international co-operation in matters scientific.’ 

The excavations at Wadi Sarga were carried out in 1913 by iVIr. R. Campbell Thompson 
(more recently one of the British Museum excavators in Southern Babylonia) for the 
Byzantine Research Fund, and preliminary notices of the work by him and by Mr. O. M. 
Dalton have appeared in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, We stUl await from him 
the final publication, but meanwhile the texts of the papyri and ostraka are now published 
by two of our chief authorities on the subject, Mr. Crum and Mr. Bell, and to their work 
Mr. Thompson contributes a short introduction describing the site and summarising the 
results of the dig. 

The mostly fragmentary texts on papyrus and potsherds and the epitaphs on grave- 
stones found in the ruin of the ancient monastery of ‘ the Holy Rock of Apa Thomas ’ 
are of the type well known already from Mr. Crum's other publications of Coptic papyri 
and ostraka and from my Greek and Coptic Texts from Ostraka in the British Museum. 
They may occasionally supply a new version of a Biblical text, a new reading, a new w ord 
or name, a new dialectic phenomenon. The epitaphs are the usual catalogic invocations of 
saints, among w hich ‘ the great Apa Apollo ’ and ‘ Apa Anoup ’ may well, as Mr. Crum 
suggests, be highly imaginary saints indeed, and no less personages than our old friends 
the heathen gods Apollo (Horns) and Anubis, taken over bodily into the Christian hagiology. 
How this would have interested Scott-Moncrieff, had he realised it in time for his Beginnings 
of Christianity in Egypt ! But, after all, our English St. George is merely the crocodile-killing 
Horns, is he not, divinement change en route ? In this connexion I might suggest that the 
word or name rCi^Xa, which occurs after that of the Blessed Virgin in a British Mviseum 
inscription published by me (No. 672), is not the name of a separate “ St. Tsibla ” but is 
simply meant for rCtpyWa ( SijSi'XXa with the Coptic feminine definite article prefixed), ‘ the 
Sibyl.’ It is odd to find Our Lady so described ; but nothing of this kind w'as impossible 
to the ignorant and muddle-headed Egyptian Christians of the dark ages, wffio never seem to 
have been able to make up their minds whether to defy and exorcise the pagan deities as 
devils or to adopt them as saints, and frequently did both ! And in connexion with their 
ignorance and unletteredness, as well as in connexion with the history of modern Greek 
forms and spelling, the popular spellings of Greek words in these documents of saec. VII—IX 
are interesting. Thus we find rpiavre (mod. rpidvBa) for TpidKoi'Ta and c/co-r^vra (mod. 
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c^r;r8a) for k^Kovra, but ly)K<; (with hard Coptic h, j) for cf, while kwia has become 
hennea (i€vvia\ There are plenty of other erratic spellings (especially in, Greek proper 
names, Avhich are often terribly mauled), but rptai re and ^Ko-r^vra are distinctly interest- 
ing as giving the real pronunciation of those Greek numerals in Egj^t just before and at 
the beginning of the Moslem period. Mr. Bell writes a special study on the metrology 
described in the texts, w^hich will be interesting to students of Egj^pto-Byzantine weights 
and measures. Otherwise the book is more interesting to Coptic than to Greek students. 

H. H. 


The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter : a Study in Greek Epistolography . 

By the Rev. Francis Xavier J. Exler. Pp. 141. Washington, D.C. : Catholic 

University of America, 1923. 

The author undertook this piece of research with a view' to an investigation of ‘ the origin 
of the Greek letter-form ’ ; his idea was, by an examination of the pap^^Ti, to arrive at data 
serviceable for determining the degree of authenticity of the literary letters preserved. 
This idea proved impracticable, and the author has confined himself to a sketch of the 
history of the Greek letter during the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, that is, from the 
third century b.c. to the end of Diocletian's reign. The book is indeed less a history of 
the letter-form than a collection of material for such a history. The various formulae 
of greeting and farewell, with certain of the conventional phrases occurring in the body 
of the letters, are taken in turn, and their history is illustrated by setting out the differing 
shapes they assume, with dated references. The whole is furnished with a brief intro- 
duction, in which the nature of the letter is discussed, and with a few' concluding remarks, 
summing up the results of the investigation. 

The volume will serve a very useful purpose. The formulae were on the whole sur- 
prisingly constant, but they did develop to some extent, and the various forms can be 
roughly dated. Since it is the exception rather than the rule for letters to bear a date 
such considerations supplement very usefully the evidence of script; and it is, moreover, 
of interest, apart from any utilitarian motive, to follow the history of the component parts 
of the ancient letter. 

The author has done his work excellently. It may be doubted indeed whether he 
was w ell ad\ised to include in his survey petitions and contracts in epistolary form, even 
though he does distinguish them from letters proper. Formally no doubt they fall imder 
the head of letters, but they belong in reality to a quite distinct class of document, 
and their history has little relation to that of the true letter. 

H, 1. B. 


Doemnenti deUa primitiva letteratura ciistiana in recenti papiri 
d'Ossirinco. By Aldo Xeppi Modona. (= Estratti Rivista Bilychnis,” II 
Serie.) Pp. 55. Roma: Casa Edit. Bilychnis,” 1923. 

The author selects from Part XV of the Oxy^rhijnchus Papyri the most noteworthy of the 
theological texts and discusses them at length. These are : The Aristides fragment, 1778 ; 
the early Christian hjTmi, 1786; the Didache fragment, 1782; the Hermas fragment, 1783. 
The discussions, which are accompanied by reproductions of the texts, will be useful to 
those who cannot readily see the original edition, but Dr. Modona does not add to the 
work of the editors a very great deal that bears directly on the subjects concerned. 


Namenbuch: enthaltend aUe griechischen, lateinischen, agyptischen, 
hebrmschen, arabischen und sonstigen semitischen und nicht- 
semitischen Menschennamen, soweit sie in griechischen Urkunden. 
. . . Agyptens sich vorfinden. By Dr. Friedrich Preisigke. Pp. 8 -f cols. 
528. Heidelberg : Selbstverlag des Herausgebers, 1922. 

The heroic days of pap>Tolog>% when the science was confined to some half-dozen workers, 
who found it possible to carr\' the necessary material in their heads, are beginning already 
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to seem somewhat mythical. This is the age of the Epigoni, and the mass of published 
papyri is no# so enormous that no man can safely rely on his memory to guide him. Col- 
lections and arrangements of the scattered material are now essential. No scholar has done 
more in this direction than Preisigke, whose lamented death a few months ago is an 
irreparable loss to papyrological research. The present volume, the last work of the kind 
to be published in his lifetime (it is to be hoped that it will be found possible to publish 
posthumously his word-index, which was already in the press when he died) is not the 
least valuable of his services to science. Proper names, as can readily be understood, are 
peculiarly difficult to read in the case of mutilated or badly written texts. In many cases 
only the discovery of parallels can help, and the labour of hunting through the numerous 
indexes is so great that it is of inestimable assistance to have a single comprehensive list 
like the present. Moreover, names were so distributed, locally and chronologically, that 
they are often useful in determining date or provenance ; and finally they not infrequently 
throw light on Jocal cults. For all these reasons the volume has already become indispens- 
able to all serious students of papyri. 

The principles followed by the compiler are certainly sound in the main. In accord- 
ance with the usual but not invariable practice, he accents all names, though in many 
cases it must be confessed that the accentuation is very uncertain, and Preisigke' s decisions 
of doubtful points are sometimes open to objection. A good system of cross references 
makes it possible to trace the various forms of a single name. References are made, as 
a rule, not to single papyri but to volumes, the indexes to which the student must then 
consult for himself — a perfectly reasonable saving of space. Dates are indicated but not 
provenance, this being uncertain in so many cases that it seemed impossible to note it 
systematically. At the end is an appendix by C. Littmann, who collects the Abyssinian, 
Arabic, Aramaic, Hebrew and Phoenician, and Persian names, identifying them wherever 
possible with their original forms. 

H. I. B. 


Collection des Unive»sit6s de France : Platon, OGuvres Completes : 
Tome III, 2« partie, Goi^ias et M4non. By Axfbed Csoiset and Lons 

Bodin. 16 f. Tome VIII, !*■« partie, Parm6nide. By Auguste 

Dies. 10 f. Paris : Association Guillaume Bud^, 1923. 

The Laws of Plato, the text edited with introduction, notes, etc., by E. B. England, 
Litt.D. 2 vols. Manchester University Press, 1921. 

The two first of the above-named form part of a comprehensive collection of classical 
texts accompanied by’' introductions, brief notes and page- for- page French translations. 
If the present volumes are fair specimens of the series — whose appearance coincides so 
happily with the revival of the classical curriculum in French schools — it compares very 
favourably indeed in scholarship and in style of production, as well as in price, w ith our 
Loeb Classics. The text of the three dialogues is edited on cautiously’ conservative lines. 
The apparatus criticus is more complete than that of Burnet's Oxford edition; the Vienna 
manuscripts \ and W have been freshly collated, and for the Parmeyiides full and careful 
use has been made of the commentaries of Proclus and Damascius. In a 70-page introduc- 
tion M. Dies analyses the Pannenides, examines its relation to the other critical dialogues, 
and summarises the voluminous controversies to which it has given rise. His own attitude 
is agreeably free from dogmatism ; but he concludes that the confusion in which the dialogue 
issues was intended to show the impotence of mere for dealing w^ith the ultimate 

problems of philosophy, and suggests that the difficulties would have been cleared up in 
the unw’ritten Philosophus by means of the unifying yet individualising intuition of vovs. 
M. Croiset contributes brief but admirably wTitten appreciations of the (iorgias and the 
J/cno. Finally, the notes on the subject-matter, though few*, are generally interesting 
and useful, particularly the parallels which Di^ cites from Aristotle and the Neoplatonists. 

Dr. England has given us a text of the Laws base<l on that of Burnet, accompanied by 
some 800 pages of notes dealing with detailed questions of textual criticism and interpre- 
tation. This is the first English commentary on the whole of the Laws, and would for that 
reason be welcome even were the work less competently done than it is. In particular, the 
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full analyses of the contents of the several books and the copious indices should be of real 
service in enabling students to find their way in the longest and the least famiAar of Plato’s 
writings. The introduction, on the other hand, strikes one as scrappy and inadequate : 
Dr. England conspicuously lacks M. Croiset’s grace and dignity of style, and he seems to 
have little to say about the Laws as a philosophical work beyond such remarks as that 
* Plato here reaches the high-water mark of monogamous morality,’ and that ‘ its perusal 
leaves us with increased reverence for the rule of right and goodness.’ 

E. R. D. 


Qreek and Roman Portraits in English Country Houses. By Ebedeeik 

PouLSEN. Translated by the Rev. G. C. Richards. Pp. v + 112. Oxford : 

Clarendon Press, 1923. £4 4^. 

Dr. Poulsen has rendered a service both to the general public and to archaeologists by 
making accessible some of the numerous but little -known works of ancient art in England. 
He begins with short general accounts of the nine collections (with one exception private 
houses) which he visited, illustrating them by pictures of the houses and grounds, and 
of a selection of those of their sculptures which are not portraits. The selection is an 
arbitrary one, and as such not open to too rigorous a criticism. It will, however, mislead 
any who believe it to be representative of the sculptures not included by the title of the 
book. We look in vain for a mention of the almost unknown late fifth-century torso in 
the Soane Museum, which may belong to the frieze of the Erechtheum. That is only 
one of several notable omissions. 

Some of the more interesting forgeries find a place here ; but the inclusion, under the 
term ‘ forgery,’ of innocent modem copies, swells the list, and gives, if not an entirely 
false, at least an exaggerated impression of the unscmpulousness of Italian dealers and 
the simplicity of English collectors. Though the Homer bust at Ince (No. 115) appears twice 
in the list of easily-detected forgeries on p. 19, there is no new reason for believing it to 
be anything but an unimportant antique copy of the Hellenistic (Famese) type, as Furt- 
wiingler thought {Statuenkopiecn, p. 39) ; and the Soane Museum bust (Michaelis, Ancient 
Marbles, p. 475, No. 14) still seems to the present writer both genuine and important, 
not a forgery as stated (p. 26, note 2). Dr. Poulsen would have been safer in condemning 
the atrocious Rossie 26 (Fig. 32. facing p. 23), about w'hich he seems doubtfid. 

The main part of the book follows. This is, in effect, an excellent summary, chrono- 
logically arranged, of the achievements of Greek and Roman portraiture from the fourth 
century onwards, illustrated mainly by sculptures in England, but with a wealth of 
references to and some photographs of related w'orks abroad. It may be easily under- 
stood, when we consider the author’s unsurpassed iconographical knowledge, that these 
parallels are, throughout the book, both accurate and illuminating. Not so plausible, 
however, as most is the theory that the five portraits in the Soane Museum (Nos. 80-84) 
are ‘ examples of local Romano-British portraiture.’ " and illustrate English provincial 
sculpture under the Empire.’ The claim rests on one piece of evidence only, and that 
fallacious. The ‘ poor coarse-grained marble,’ supposed local material of which all are 
said to be made, proves to be in No. 81 Parian, in Nos. 80 and 82 fine Pentelic or Luna, 
and in 83 and 84 coarse Pentelic or fine island marble. That the draped examples wear 
himation rather than toga speaks for itself. 

Perhaps not many readers will share Dr. Poulsen's enthusiasm for the depressing 
portrait of a poet at Houghton (No. 6) ; here, by a slip, he denies the open mouth to any 
other head except the pseudo-Demosthenes of the British Museum (in w’hich it is probably 
intended to render a deformity), having already remarked that it occurs in certain portraits 
of Homer. 

There is one point where his conclusion hardlj^ agrees with the monumental evidence. 
In dealing with the head Michaelis. Ancient Marbles, No. 178, p. 370 (Poulsen, No. 13. 
p. 41), he follows Michaelis in speaking of eleven large drill-holes (there are ten only) and 
does not mention the four smaller ones at the back. The larger holes are spaced equally 
round the head, except over the nape of the neck. Dr. Poulsen argues that the ten holes 
are for the attachment of a metal wreath. But no sculptor is likely to bore ten large 
drill-holes w’here two or three small ones w'oflld be ample, and a w^reath secured by holes 
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so placed would cover the ears. We are forced to the conclusion that the larger holes 
were for rafb, the smaller probably for the bow of the fillet. This might incline us to 
give the work a later date than seems probable at first glance : heads with royal diadem 
and rays occur on coins in the second century B.c., and Alexandroid traits were then still 
in fashion. 

It must have required an act of faith to recognise No. 14, p. 41, as ‘ Studniczka’s 
‘ Menander ’ in a replica as poor as the portrait of Menander in the Capitoline Museum.’ 
It does not correspond in detail with the certain replicas, and is, moreover, of quite 
tolerable work. Further, IVIichaelis’ description to which a reference is given {Anciejit. 
Marhle^s, p. 361, No. 110), does not suit it at all. In fact Bernoulli, and also Studniczka 
(whose authority is cited in support of the identification), are dealing with Michaelis’ 
No. 176, which is not in Dr. Poulsen’s book, the head (No. 15) identified with it being 
in reality Michaelis’ No. 110. 

The translation on the whole appears to be accurate. But surely Dr, Poulsen w^rote 
the equivalent of ‘ this kind of hair-dressing occurs only in the time of Pheidias,’ and 
not ' only this kind of hair-dressing occurs in the time of Pheidias,’ which is the meaning 
of the sentence on the last two lines of p. 24. There is, as a matter of fact, something 
very close to it on the Mausoleum frieze (fallen Amazon, slab 1014), though there the 
fillet does not show. The last sentence of No. 66 (p. 82) is unnecessarily involved, phrases 
like * especially in vegetable fibre of surface ’ (No. 78) need amplification, and such unpleasant 
collocations as ^ear-flap’ (No. 44) and prop of the nape'" (No. 76) should have been 
avoided. But these and a few other obscure or ill-sounding passages hardly impair the 
essential value of the book, which 'will remain an admirable example of the proper use 
of specialised knowledge for a double purpose. B. A. 


Beschreibung* der Reliefs in EZleinen Akropolismuseum in Athen. By 

Otto Walter (Osterreichisches Archaologisches Institut). Pp. vii + 249. Wien : 
Holzel & Co., 1923. 

This turns the Magazine of the Acropolis Museum from a hunting-groimd into a scientific 
preserve. But even those who enjoyed it before will not regret the change. Dr. Walter’s 
book, which deals 'W'ith all the reliefs except architectural fragments and terra-cottas, forms 
(with Praschniker’s forthcoming publication of the free sculpture) a complement to the 
British School Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum proper. The whole series will 
present, not, it is true, all that remains to us of the monuments of the Acropolis, nor yet only 
objects found on the Acropolis, but aU the marbles that are now preserved there. The present 
work, which appears small only because of its compactness, is a model of its kind. The 
arrangement (except that the table of contents should be at the beginning instead of the 
end) is so good that it seems the natural one; the text gives all that one needs and no 
more ; the pictures are small but excellent, and all the reliefs are illustrated except those 
so shapeless that a photograph tells no more than a description. 

The author says that his work is one for the expert. But it will appeal to experts 
of many kinds. For the archaeologist almost all the material treated is of interest : there 
is matter, too, for the historian, and much for students of religion and of art. Dr. Walter 
is to be congratulated on an indispensable reference book, which shows little trace of the 
difficulties under which it was produced. B. A. 


Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Mitchell Ramsay. PP. xxx^nii -f- 

478, with 14 plates. Manchester University Press, 1924. 

The general prejudice against works of the Festschrift type will find little to justify it in 
this volume. The compression and conciseness which are essential for contributions to 
volumes such as this are advantages which outweigh the disabilities. Out of the thirty- 
two papers which this volume contains, many consist of short but scholarly summaries of 
subjects about which an almost unmanageable literature has grown up in recent years— 
unmanageable at least for those who are not actually initiates in or contributors to that 
literature. Thus Professor Fraser s paper on the ‘ Lydian Language Dr. Hall’s on ‘ The 
Hittites and Egypt,’ Dr. Hogarth's on ‘ The Hittite Monuments of Southern Asia Minor’ 
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Professor Sayce's on ‘ The languages of Asia Minor ’ and Dr. Wilhelm’s ‘ Zu Inschriften 
aus Kleinasien,’ each in its own way gives an invaluable resume of a topic ^f first-class 
importance with the addition of the criticisms and interpretations of an expert in that 
topic. 

Professor Fraser reconsiders the problem of the type of the Lydian language in the 
light of the epigraphical discoveries at Sardis. With this and other evidence he is able 
to reaffirm its relationship with Etruscan and to emphasise the influence which Indo- 
Germanic has had upon the whole Lydian tongue. The value of such a restatement of 
an old problem is self-evident. 

Dr. Hally in an admirable paper, summarises the periods and phases of history in 
which the Hittite and Egyptian empires met. combined or clashed. He definitely classes 
the Hittites as pre-Aryan and shows how they were influenced (like Lydians) by Indo- 
Europeans on the one hand and Indo-Iranians on the other. The Indo-European invasion 
of the Near East he places at about 2000 B.c. (a date that is confirmed by the European 
evidence). But his further conclusion that the entry of the Phrygians into Asia Minor 
coincided with the appearance and use of iron has less evidence, if, indeed, it has any, 
to support it. There is, on the other hand, reason to believe that the Phrygian hordes 
which were passing through into Asia just before the fall of Troy were the last of many 
waves. Their first appearance on the Aegean littoral is at a more remote period still, 
and the numerous legends which place them or detachments of them in Macedonia, Phokis, 
Boeotia and even Attica must go back to the fifteenth century B.c. The bulk of them 
thus reached Anatolia in the Bronze Age, though by the time that they had reached Car- 
chemish they may weU have learned the use of iron weapons. It is thus a rash assumption 
that ‘ the new-comers were exclusive iron-users and the Iron Age now begins in the Near 
East,’ and though probable and attractive it is as yet unproved that Mycenean Greece 
went down before men of the same stock and of the same invasion. We must learn more 
about the Phrygians in Europe before we can dogmatise about them at the time of their 
arrival in Asia. 

Professor Sayce’s paper on the ‘ Languages of Asia Minor ’ should be read with 
Dr. HaU’s paper, since it gives the linguistic side of Dr. Hall’s arguments. The contact 
of Asiatic languages with Indo-European is again emphasised : Sanskrit-speaking tribes 
were living in Asia Minor at least in the fifteenth centtiry B.c. The borrowdngs also are 
mutual. Greek contains Hittite words like Ix^p KOfip.6<;y to mention but two. 

Of the archaeological papers, that by the late Mr. H. C. Butler on ‘ The Elevated 
Columns at Sardis and the Sculptured Pedestals from Ephesus ’ is one of the most impor- 
tant and most interesting. The writer examines the structure of the temple at Sardis and 
emphasises the remarkable character of the elevated interior columns on pedestals, which 
are quite un-Hellenic. He derives them from a Lydian prototype and compares with them 
the similar sculptured columns from Ephesus. The Sardian columns themselves, he thinks, 
would have had sculptured pedestals also, had they been finished. At Ephesus the name 
of Croesus is the only name which can be associated either historically or epigraphicaUy 
with the columns. It seems, then, to be no mere coincidence that the only other columns 
of the type come from Sardis. The type may thus be Lydian in origin. Once this is 
granted, then the arrangement of the pedestal columns at Ephesus may well have been 
the same as their arrangement at Sardis and the number of the Ephesian sculptured columns 
may be considerably reduced, the other columns being without pedestals or sculpture. This 
involves a fundamental change in our conception of how the Ephesus temple should be 
restored. The paper is cautious and suggestive and should, in the light of further 
excavation at Sardis, lead to a reconsideration of the plan of the temple at Ephesus. 

Dr. Hill contributes much new numismatic eWdence, in particular a silver coin of 
Kos with a head of Herakles, which is apparently a portrait of Maussollus cut at a time 
when that prince was either ruler of or at least in control of Kos. 

Mr. E. S. G. Robinson's paper on ‘ The Archer of Soli in Cilicia ’ is useful in that it 
recognises the Soli archer as an Amazon, an identification which has been suspected but 
never proved. He might, perhaps, have included with it the beautiful bronze at Berlin, 
of about the same date, which is alw^ays called a * Scythian Bowman ’ and is so obviously 
an Amazon. g, 0. 
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La Civilisation Bgeenne. By G. Glotz. La Renaissance du Livre, 78 Boulevard 

Saint-Michel, Raris, 1923. Fr. 15. 

This book was originally to have been written by Adolphe Reinach, whose death is one 
of the many losses archaeology has to mourn as a result of the Great War. M. Glotz, w ho 
has taken up the task, none the less difficult because he is not a specialist in w hat is known 
as Prehistoric Aegean Archaeology, has on the w hole acquitted himself well. He has pro- 
duced a pleasant, readable volume w hich gives the uninitiated a good survey of the whole 
field of the rise of civilisation in the Aegean area in the Bronze Age, and makes a fascinat- 
ing story. The book is well planned and there is a good bibliography, in whic h, however, 
he credits Sir A. Evans with an umvrittcn book. The Nine Minoan Periods. The student 
will find the book a good introduction to the subject, but will do well to verify any state- 
ment he wishes to use, by reference to the original authority, and should bear in mind 
that M. Glotz is not quite up to date in the latest researches; for in no subject so much 
as in Prehistoric Aegean Archaeology" do opinions change or does evidence accumulate so 
rapidly. The specialist too can benefit by perusing this useful summary of the w hole field 
and will derive pleasure and profit from observing M. Glotz’ errors and omissions. In his 
transliteration of Modern Greek place-names M. Glotz is remarkable for his inconsistency ; 
he WTites Haghia and Ayioja^ Arkalohhori and Mochlos, Petsofa and Siphnos, and so on; 
but in this he can claim the precedent of Sir A. Evans, whose map of Crete in The Palace 
of Minos is full of similar inconsistencies. 

In his introduction M. Glotz touches on the geography and physical environment 
of the civilisation, but in speaking of the ordinary Aegean diet he omits cheese and wine. 
As to the climate, he forgets that the heavy winter rains run off very quickly and do far 
less towards renewmg the water supply than the snow on the higher hills. He burkes 
the flint problem in the Aegean and repeats the old belief that Melos w'as the only source 
of obsidian. In his list of excavations he misdates those of SchHemann, he omits Vrokastro. 
he does not give Xanthoudides the credit for Xirou Khani, and he does not do justice to 
the work of Tsoiintas. In the section on chronology he inclines somewhat to that pro- 
posed by M. Franchet. who paid too little attention to archaeological results. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that now that Sir A. Evans has introduced subdivisions of a’s 
and 6's into his system, the division between M.M. Ill.b. and L.M, I.a. seems rather unneces- 
sary. He is unfortunate in denying the discovery of neolithic objects in the Peloponnese : 
such have been found long since by the Americans in Corinthia and recently in Arcadia. 
He is happier in his discussion of the term ^linoan. He remarks that to use the term 
Early Minoan for objects which long antedate any possible Minos is illogical, just as it is 
incorrect to call objects of late date found outside Crete L.M. III., for by then Crete and 
Minos had declined and fallen. Still he accepts the use of the w"ord Minoan as con- 
venient, although not quite logically correct— a wise decision. In the sketch of the History 
which follows he assumes the neolithic culture of Thessaly to have been due to an invasion, 
and speaks of the Peloponnese as a desert hung interposed between it and Crete, a view' 
which requires radical revision. He regards the Isthmus of Corinth as a road leading 
from Boeotia into Argohs ; clear evidence that M. Glotz has never travelled by his grande 
route. He repeats the mistake that Tiryns is older than Mycenae and speaks of clans and 
patriarchs in East Crete without giving his evidence for the existence of these interesting 
gentlemen. He places the Achaean conquest at the beginning of Middle HeUadic, and 
regards these Achaeans an an Illyrian population who drove out Pelasgians. He believes 
that the middle Helladic matt-painted pottery" originated in Aegina and thence spread 
over Greece. This is an opinion which has no ev idence whatsoever to support it, and is 
similar to the old exploded theory" that the Dorians were the sole makers and proprietors 
of Geometric pottery". He attributes the first ruin of Knossos in the seventeenth century 
to a revolution after an earthquake, and assumes that the new dynasty w'hich followed 
introduced a new* script. He dates the Isopat a tomb to L.M. I. and gives a v"ery ingenious 
explanation why’ the L.M. II. style of Sir A. Ev"ans is found only" at Knossos. He believes 
in the Minoan port of Pharos in Egyrpt, and that the Megaron of the mainland dates from 
L.H. I., whereas neither of the known examples is older than L.H. III. He is not 
familiar with the latest research in the growth of the fortress of Tiryns and he is not very 
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well posted as to the archaeological occurrence of amber in Mycenaean tombs, while his 
account of the fall of Knossos is most picturesque, and reminds us of Mr, Kafties Smith’s 
fantastic picture. He believes the megaron appears in Crete in L.M. III., and assumes 
that the king of Knossos had destroyed Phaestos, H. Triada, Tylissos, and MaUia. At 
Mycenae he sees a second palace with the ‘ traditional megaron ’ and a grande mile d colonnes 
which does not exist, and retains the old view that the galleries of Tiryns were for defensive 
purposes. Generally speaking his account of the latter part of the period is too much 
coloured by his imagination. 

Then comes an account of the Material Life. Here, in dealing with craniology, he 
seems to base too much on the very scanty evidence so far obtained. For instance, there 
is none of any value from Knossos and none from Mycenae as yet available. He is naturally 
much interested in the costumes, and here again indulges his fancy perhaps too freely, 
but in dealing with jeweller^" he does not keep Crete, Troy and Mycenae apart. As regards 
weapons and armour he does not think the Cretans used the shng, and he forgets that the 
dating of the bronze weapons from the Arkalochori cave does not depend upon any strati- 
graphic al evidence at all, and that in fact they have no date. More surprising still, he 
denies Mycenae any metallurgic independence even in L.H. III. His account of early 
house tj-pes is not very clear. He quotes the Melos pyxis as evidence ; it is really high time 
that no further use should be made of this object in such a connexion, as it is quite value- 
less as evidence of early house plans. He discerns the cardo and its religious influence in 
Minoan plans, not a convincing idea. But he doubts quite rightly the favourite theory that 
rectangular houses developed through oval and round huts, as the Orchomenos evidence 
is quite insufficient on this point. He says that stucco pavements were the rule in the first 
palace at Knossos, being succeeded by gypsum in the second, entirely forgetting the stucco 
pavement of the Throne Room. He assumes wdth no evidence to support him that a 
gable roof was the practice at Mycenae, and seems very much confused over the dating 
of the palaces here and at Tiryns, where he dates the palace, which is really L.H. III., 
at 1600 B.c. He seems to think that a Cretan architect who worked at Knossos or 
Phaestos before 1400 could also have worked at Tir 3 ms about 1350 B.c., and never for a 
moment considers that the palaces of Tiryns and Mycenae may have grown and developed 
just like the Cretan palaces. He cannot have seen Tiryms lately or he would never have 
described it as bdti sur la terrasse suphieure d'une coUine escarp^ comme un nid d*aigle. 

His account of social organisation and government is, of course, not based on any^ 
direct evidence, but merely on his interpretation of the archaeological discoveries. His 
idea of the clan basis of society is ingenious but not convincing, and in general this part 
of the book reminds one of the pleasant fancies of Professor Myres. He seems to think 
the neolithic people cultivated nothing, wffiich is in contradiction to the evidence of the 
Thessalian sites. He does not seem to know that the valonia oak grows in I.aconia, 
in Attica, in some of the islands, and elsew'here in Southern Greece. He say^s that the 
shepherds migrate to the hills after an early harvest ; this is incorrect, for shepherds move 
to the hflls about St. George's Day% which is long before the earhest possible harvest. 

The chapter on industry is much too long in proportion to other sections of the book, 
and he here repeats the mistake about the Arkalochori cave, which had no stratification, 
and consequently none of the objects found in it can be dated by the circumstances of their 
discovery. He dates the late L.H. HI. vase from the Messenian Pvlos with a ship on it 
far too early, for he imagines it to represent one of the ships w hich first brought the Cretans 
to that district. He makes too little in his chapter on commerce of the objects actually 
found, but is too ready, for instance, to recognise as Cycladic imports the vases of Cycladic 
type found in Euboea, and is not correct in saying that Cycladic vases w'ere found at 
Manesi in Phocis. Similarly, he talks incorrectly of a lower city at Mycenae : the lower 
city is not Mycenaean, but Hellenistic. The ‘ Palace styie ’ vases from Vaphio are not 
of Cretan fabric as he states, and he is inclined to believe all pottery foimd at Mycenae to 
be imported from Crete. 

He is surely' in error in thinking all two-handled cups Trojan, and his account of 
Cretan influence in Rhodes and Cyprus is over- stated and should be revised, especially' 
in view of the recently deciphered Hittite tablets telling of ‘ Achaean ’ activity in that 
region (if the decipherment is indeed accurate). He seems to place the Asiatic Olympus 
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just north of Miletus, and many of his remarks about international relations seem hardly 
justified by*the evidence. He places the Trojan war about 1280 b.c., a century too early 
according to the traditional dates. 

The sections dealing with religion are in many ways the most satisfactory in the book, 
although he does not see eye to eye with Sir A. Evans in many points ; for instance, he 
believes the double axe to be a male divinity. In dealing with the cult of the dead and the 
different methods of burial he seems to disregard the archaeological dates of the tombs 
found, which rather stultifies his deductions. He fancies the types of tombs changed as 
clan gave place to family in social organisation. He says the Treasury of Minyas is cut 
en plein rocy forgets that the Royal Tomb at Isopata is later in date than the earliest tholoi 
at Mycenae, and that there are only two built vaulted tombs at Isopata. His 
suggest ions about human sacrifice have no good archaeological evidence to support them. 
He treats two Early Cycladic marble figurines from Keros as contemporary with the H. 
Triada sarcophagus, which is of L.M. III. date; but he gives a good account of les jtiu'. 

His account of the arts suffers from compression, poor illustrations and insufficient 
acquaintance with the original objecte, especially as regards the pottery. He accepts as 
Mycenaean the two fragmentary reliefs in the British Museum, the provenance an i attribu- 
tion of which are extremely uncertain. He dates the shaft graves of Mycenae to M.M. III., 
and beheves that in the Early Cycladic period the Cyclades w ere dependent on Crete, and 
does not take into consideration the possibility of the multiple origin of the various categories 
of pottery of the early Bronze Age. He thinks the mainland had relations with Crete 
only by way of the Cyclades, and regards the mainland potters — potters who had made 
IVIinyan w'are ! — as incompetent, and this accordng to him explains why Cretan pottery 
had to be imported wholesale to the mainland. He is much more reasonable in pointing 
out that potters, who trained the mainland workers, were far more likely to be imported 
than an unlimited supply of pots. The vase in Fig. 84 is not of Cretan, but of mainland 
fabric. 

The discussion of the script and language is on the whole adequate, as is also the 
account of the passing of the Bronze Age civilisation. Here he rightly emphasises the 
fact that the Aegean culture was the mother of the greatness of classical Greece, and it is 
refreshing to see that he believes in Homer and in the Catalogue of Ships. 

One hopes that a second edition of this book may soon be called for, and that M. Glotz 
may then be enabled to revise it in Greece and Crete. 

A. J. B. W. 


A Classified Catalogne of the Books, Pamphlets, and Maps in the Library 
of the Societies for the Promotion of Hellenic and Roman Studies. 
Pp. xvi -f- 336. lOJ X 7J. Macmillan & Co., 1924. Price 15.5. (to members. Is. 6^/.). 

On the point of going to press we have received from the publishers a copy of this new 
classified catalogue of books in the Libraries of the Joint Societies. As it is an unofficial 
publication, we trust we shall not be considered lacking in good taste in bringing to the 
notice of our readers this monument of the Librarian's zeal and priv^ate liberality. 

In his preface to the work Mr. A. H. Smith points out that the first catalogue of the 
Library occupied eight small octavo pages of the Journal ; the second (in 1003), 98 large 
octavo pages ; and we now' have a goodly volume of 336 pages of the latter format, 
comprising 8000 entries. Mr. Penoyre has been well advised in making this a subject 
catalogue, not alphabetical, as it serv es as a remarkably complete guide to current classical 
literature, and is, in fact, the first instance of such an attempt at a classified index of the 
kind being made. This can only increase its usefulness, and may assist members and 
others to fill in any eaps that may yet be apparent. 

Perhaps the most useful feature of the new catalogue is the key to the arrangement of 
the sections, which is thoughtfully printed on a folding sheet, so that the reader can always 
keep it in view' while using the book, without perpetual turning of pages. It shows us that 
the arrangement adopted (roughly following the classification of Bursian's Bibliotheca 
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Pkihlogica Classica) is under 35 main headings, numbered consecutively. Of these. 
Nos. 1-5 are devoted to Periodicals, Opuscula, and Works of Reference; 6-7 Greek and 
Latin authors and Collected Works ; S-9 to Grammar, Literary Historj^ and Philosophy ; 
10-11 to Pre-HeUenic Archaeology and Foreign Contacts; 12-19 to History and Topo- 
graphy ; 20-24 to Antiquities ; 25-32 to Art ; 33-35 to Coins, Inscriptions, and Papyri. 

This arrangement would seem to be generally acceptable, unless some might regret 
that prehistoric remains such as pottery are dissociated from the corresponding branches 
of art of later periods. But there is more to be said for reserving a separate section for 
aU aspects of prehistoric civilisation. Anyway the book is a remarkably easy one to find 
one’s way about, and from a bibliographical point of view the individual entries are a 
model of conciseness and clearness. We have not so far noticed any misprints or errors, 
except that in line 9 of page 36 the publisher’s name has not been inserted. 

Mr. Penoyre, whose modesty has restrained him from placing his name on the title- 
page, deserves the heartiest thanks and congratulations of all members of the tw o Societies, 
and also of a wider public. 


H. B, W. 
















THE POLITICAL STANDING OF DELOS 




Ix this paper I am considering two things; the position of Delos as a 
‘ holy place/ and the rules of the practice among Greek cities ^^ith regard to 
the grant of a totto? or site for a stele. From these it follows automatically 
that the somewhat fashionable dogma of the ‘ neutrality ’ of Delos is not 
only (on our present materials) untrue, but is impossible, — it has no chance 
whatever of being true. It is strange that it should have gained the accept- 
ance it has without any examination of its foundations ever having been 
made ; ^ however, this is so, and it presents rather a striking instance of the 
efiect of mere repetition. Its importance, of course, consists in this, that, 
if it were true, then the festivals, etc., at Delos can never have any political 
meaning and we lose our only sure basis for the chronology of the middle of 
the third century. If this were necessary, one would naturally accept the 
consequences; the necessity, however, is in fact the other way. I am not 
going through what others have wTitten ; but I have borne in mind Professor 
Kolbe’s argument for Dehan neutrahty in his drastic reconstruction of this 
period,^ a reconstruction which is ingenious, but is unfortunately based on other 
unsound hypotheses beside the Delian ; ^ and I shah notice in their place 
the four inscriptions wdth regard to the grant of a site on which he relied as 
exceptional, but which are reaUy simple illustrations of weU-established 
practice. lam deahng with that practice at some length, as I hope it may 
possess some interest of its own apart from the theme of this paper, seeing 
that the rules have never been formulated; but I was glad to find that 
Professor TTiLhehn, who has done so much to elucidate the machinery of 
setting up decrees, in the two pages which he has incidentally given to the 
subject,^ at once noticed what I take to be the important matter, viz. that a 
question of interstate courtesy is involved. 


A. — Holy place and neutral place 

Every Greek city owned one or more hiera or ‘ holy places,’ a hieron being 
a religious precinct {repevos:) in which stood one or more temples; the hieron 


1 Konig's dissertation, iJer Bund der 

Xesioten (1911), which is usually cited, 
made no attempt to get to the root of the 
matter. For his arguments see my Anti- 
gonOH GoJintas^ t not going 

over old ground. 

2 G,G,A. 1916, pp. 433-475; see p. 
452 seq. Fraiilein Fritze’s dissertation. Die 
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ersten Ptolemder und Griechenland^ 1917, 
and Schoch’s article in Xeue Jahrb. 1923, 
p. 77, merely reproduce Kolbe in the material 
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® The Delphic hypothesis has been 
refuted by Pomtow. Klio, 16, 1920, p. 444. 
See further n. 29. 

* Xeue Beitrdgey 6, 1921, p, 30. Seen. 43. 
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and its soil belonged to the people of the city. One of the quahties of a hieron 
was that you might not carry war into it or sack it ; ^ this law nnght occa- 
sionally be broken, but the law itself was clear. Thucydides also gives the 
invaluable statement that it was law among the Greeks that the hieron passed 
with its city; if some foreign power conquered or became ruler of the city, 
it ipso facto acquired possession of the city’s hieron,® A ' holy place,’ there- 
fore, though immune from war, could be under the dominion or control of a 
foreign power: and there are many instances of this, — the Athenian control 
and administration of the Delian temples in the fifth, fourth, and second 
centuries, and of the Ampliiaraeum at Oropus at the end of the fourth, the 
Aetolian control of the Delphic hieron in the third century, and so on. 

The fact that, in international law, a hieron was immune from war led to 
the question, was it not ])ossible to extend this immunity beyond the temple 
precincts ? When Croesus besieged Ephesus (Herod, 1, 26), the Ephesians 
dedicated the city to Artemis by chaining it to her temple; the idea was to 
extend the temple quality over the whole city and make it a ‘ holy place,’ 
on the oft’-chance that Croesus might shrink from attacking it. In the third 
and second centuries a number of cities succeeded in getting themselves and 
their territories recognised as holy places ’ by as many states as thev could, 
in an attempt to secure themselves from the ravages of war. But the 
extension of the temple quality to a whole city could not of course put the 
city in any better position than the temple itself, the original ‘ holy place ’ ; 
it became immune (in theory) from the ravages of war, but it was at the same 
time subject to the law which Thucydides states : the ‘ holy place ’ could be 
owned or ruled by another, and a city which became ‘ holy ’ did not thereby 
become immune from being ruled by a foreign power. 

By the fourth century it was believed that there were certain cities and 
territories in Greece which had been ‘ holy ’ from olden time. Ephorus 
described Elis as such a city : ® the points to notice in his account are that Elis 
was definitely made ‘ holy ’ by the Greek states, that it was immune from 
war, that it was originally unwalled, and that the penalty for an attack on it 
was entirely religious , — the assailant became ivay}j(;, accursed. Modern 
historians treat the whole thing as an invention,® though there is no reason 
why Elis should not once have made an attempt to get itself recognised as 
‘ holy.’ as many cities did later ; but the important matter is that, whether 
true or not in fact. Ephorus had the idea of such a thing in his head. Strabo’s 
account (9, 413) of Alalcomenae — his authority is unfortunatelv unknown 


^ Thur. 4. 97 ; Polyb. o. 9. 
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takes iit^a little further : it had been ‘ holy ’ from time immemorial, i,e. from 
before Homer. Somebody then in the Greek world had the idea of a city 
which, like a temple, had always been a ‘ holy place.’ Of course this religious 
quality, true or false, did not affect the city’s political life; Elis’ history is 
that of any Greek city, and Alalcoraenae was probably an ordinary subject 
town of Haliartus and was certainly not left out of the Boeotian Leagues. 
It did, however, apparently happen, as a fact, that both their territories were 
for long never ravaged ; tliis might or might not have been due to chance. 

Now there is no doubt that the tiny island of Delos, which held a special 
position in religious life as being the birthplace of Apollo, was for centuries 
considered a ‘ holy place.’ In the sixth century Poly crates had tried to 
consecrate Eheneia by chaining it to Delos (Thuc. 3. 104) ; consequently the 
whole island of Delos was considered holv. For the fifth centurv we again 
have the evidence of Thucydides. In the third century Callimachus’ Hymn 
to Delos calls it the most holy of islands; it is immune from war. and needs 
no walls, for its wall is Apollo.^- (Note Ephorus’ point about Elis being 
unwalled.) Lastly, for the second centurv, Livy (doubtless from Polvbius) 
states the position very accurately ; the island is holy and immune from the 
operations of war. Delos then was a holy place from the sixth to the second 
century ; possibly tradition made it so from time immemorial, i.e. from the 
birth of Apollo, though the Homeric Hynrn is silent on the point. As a holv 
place, Delos was in law immune from being attacked or sacked; but laws 
were not always observed, especially by privateersmen, and when about 251 
Aetolia gave Delos a guarantee of securiU^ a(T<j>d\6ia,^^ such as she afterwards 
gave to purely secular places like Mytilene, Ceos, and Chios, I imagine the 
Delians welcomed an express statement that Aetolia had ordered her privateers 
to observe international law ; though possibly the guarantee refers only to private 
war, cruXa,^® for Delos was never But as a holy place Delos was also 

subject to the law stated by Thucydides; she could be owned or ruled bv a 
foreign power: and in fact for more than a centurv prior to 315 she was ruled 
by Athens, who not only administered the temples, but exiled the people. 


Swoboda, Stnntsnltfrtuyuf-r, j>. 

5. 1 : The Atlienians exj)el t}te Delians 
from Delos because they are not (as they 
ought to be) Kc.Qapo\ up'xaad&ai , — i.e. the 
whole fieople. 

1. 23. Kflvai juei' (otlier cities) Trupyoxn 
TrepiaKenfeacriv ipuupai, 

Av^os 5’ ’AiroA zi St (tti- 

^apxTfpov fpKos ; 

27.*). rw Kal iTjaaxv ayixzaTT} 

Kfil ov 

'AiroAAojros kovpoT^6<pos’ 
ov^f <t' EAeu^tfc, 

oc5 At577S, ou5' 'iinroi 
''Aprjjs. 

44. 20 : sanctitas templi insulaeque 
inviolato" praestabat omnes. Itaque per- 
niixti Romamque et Mace<iones et 
Eunienis navales >ocii in ternplo, imlutias 


rehgione loci praebente. versa bant ur. 

“ I.a, XI. 4. lOoO; cf. xi, 2, 287 a, 1. 80. 

I.G. xii. 2, 1,5, 10; xii. .5, .520, 527; 

443. See Wilhelm, *Apx- 1014, 

p. 84 

Aetolia 's guarantee .554) to 

another holy eity. ^lagnesia, rertainlv 
seems to refer to o-cAa. We liave not the 
terms of the guarantee to l4elos, v\hich 
only mentions aatpaKfia. 

Stengel's statement to tlie contrary 
{«.r. ‘ asylon ' in PauIy-Wis.<5owa) is a mis- 
take; of liis two references. Livy 44. 29 
(see n. 13) refers to holiness, not dauA^a, 
and Liv^y 35, 51 refers to Del i urn, not 
Delos. 

The facts are conveniently codec teil 
by Durrbach, (hoix (V Jyiscriptions de 
Delos, vol. 1 , fasc. 1 (1021), section 1. 

l2 
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forbade birth or burial on the island, and even repressed a revolt, wjiich may 
have entailed what Callimachus says never happened, a \dsit of Ares to 
Apollo's island. Of the legality of Athenian rule over the holy island Athens 
and many others had no doubt; and when in 166 Athens asked Rome to 
give Delos back to her and Rome complied, Polybius (30, 20, 3) says that 
no one could blame Athens’ action, and puts Delos on precisely the same 
footing as Lemnos. All this follows quite simply from Thucydides’ law; it 
also follows that Delos could legally be ruled by other powers beside Athens — 
say Antigonus or Ptolemy. 

There was no question, either, of a city that was a ‘ holy place ’ being 
debarred from political acti\'ity and relationships. Three instances may 
suffice. The great inscription of Smyrna, O.G.I. 229, shews that ‘ holy ’ city 
working heart and soul for Seleucus II, the ally of his ally, sufiering loss and 
apparently invasion for her loyalty, and providing garrison commanders in the 
cause ; it is too long to quote, but it exliibits excellently the political activities 
of a ‘ holy place.’ Very similar are the relations of Seleuceia in Pieria with 
Antiochus YIII Grypus, O.G.I. 257 ; moreover this city had an official worship 
of all the successive Seleucid kings, O.G.I. 245. It did not become ' free ’ 
till some considerable time after it became ' holy,’ that is, a ‘ holy ’ city 
could be and was under Seleucid suzerainty; similarly O.G.I. 228 shews that 
Sm}Tna would have remained subject to Seleucus II unless (as he did) he 
had released his suzerainty. All this is a simple exemplification of Thucydides’ 
law, and shews once more that Delos, though holy, could be under Egyptian 
or Macedonian suzerainty. Lastly Magnesia, after it became ' holv,’ was 
made by Aetolia a member of the Amphiktyonic League,-^ a bodv then under 
Aetolian control : a close parallel to Delos’ membership of the Island League. 
Note also that ' holiness ’ did not prevent Magnesia indulging in border warfare 
with Miletus 588), any more than it prevented the exiled Delians after 

166 contemplating reprisals upon Athens, Polyb. 32, 7 (17). 

The position of Delos as a ‘holy place’ is now clear; it was immune 
from war, though the only penalty on the transgressor was the wrath of the 
gods and condenmation by public opinion : but it could be ruled by another 
power and was not debarred from ordinary political activities and relationships. 
The claim that it possessed a sort of permanent political neutrality is merely 
a product of confused thinking. It was started by Niese’s unfortunate sugges- 
tion ‘ dass Delos fur alle war ein kolvo^; totto? ’ (ii. 131, n. 4): he seems to 
have coined the phrase himself -- to express political neutrality, and his pupil 
Konig (op. cit. p. 59) so interprets it. Niese’s reason was that he could get 
no clear idea of the dates of the kings’ offerings on Delos, and concluded there- 
fore that they could have no political meaning ; and his dictum has continued 


Athens even aec’epted arbitration on 
the subject : to this belongs Hypereides' 
I>ehan oration. See Tod. Intcrnutioyial 
Arbitration. lOIlh 133. 

Its coins shew it was lioly by 138 7 ; 
Grypus, who freed it {O.d.I. 2o7, I. 14), 


began to reign 125. 

O.d.I. 234, Spi.^ 554, 598. 

It does not seem to occur either in 
inscriptions or in literature, except as a 
* commonplace * in rhetoric. 
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to be quoted long after the reason which prompted it has vanished, the dates 
being now clear enough. Permanent political neutrality can only mean 
something like Belgium in 1914 : that Delos could not be ruled, directly or 
indirectly, by another state, and could not enter into political alliances or 
combinations. This certainly expresses Konig’s meaning, and I think Kolbe’s, 
though he is not always consistent. 

Now the juridical conception of permanent political neutrahty was entirely 
unknown to Greeks; there is no trace of it in their literature or inscriptions, 
and there is no word or phrase for it in their language. They knew of two 
things only : the quality of a ‘ holy place.’ and (of course) neutrality ad hoc 
in a particular war; the known phrases for this are oi jirjSe fxeO' kreptov 
(with variants), to take sides with neither; h(jv)(^d^€Lv, to keep out of it; ol 
Sia peaov, to occupy an intermediate position; and <pL\ia or evvoia irpo^ 
dpi(f)OT€pov<;, to be friends of both. None of this has any bearing on the 
conception of a permanent political neutrality; and had anyone attempted 
to explain to a Greek an idea so strange to him, his mind (like the text-book 
writers when they discuss neutrahty),^ would certainly have taken refuge 
in the idea of a ‘ holy place ’ and immunity from war. If then Delos really 
possessed this strange quality of permanent political neutrality, and was thus 
unique in the Greek world, the fact must have excited remark: for example, 
Polybius (30, 20) was absolutely bound to explain how his statement that no 
one could blame Athens for requesting that Delos should be given back to 
her could be reconciled with Delos’ permanent neutrality, exactly as in the 
same chapter he does explain why Athens’ similar request for Ha hart us was 
unjust; he does not, however, allude to the matter, and very naturallv, for 
he could hardly explain a thing of which he had never heard and which did 
not exist. But apart from this, how did Delos acquire this quahty, which 
she certainly did not possess during the first Athenian domination ? It was 
certainly not through Antigonus I proclaiming Delos neutral in 314: for we 
know what he proclaimed, and in any case his numerous enemies would never 
have accepted it. It could only have come about by Delos proclaiming 
herself neutral in or after 314, which would have involved sending envoys all 
over the Hellenic world to get the claim recognised by the various cities and 
dynasts, as a city did when she proclaimed herself ^ holy.’ Suppose that she 
did, and that they did recognise it.^^ Then the hieron at Delos would have 
been crowded with the steles of the cities recognising it ; consider the enormous 
number of decrees found at Magnesia and Teos.-e recognising the claim of these 
cities to be Upal teal dauXoi. Yet in aU the vast mass of documents found 
at Delos there is no trace of such a thing, which is conclusive. It really seems 


See c.f/. the section on neutralisation 
in Philipson, The hiternaiionnl hiv: and 
custom of ancient Greece and Rome (1911), 
2, p 301, with the authorities there cited. 

2^ Polybius' statement is alone perfeidly 
conclusive against permanent neutrahty. 
Kolhe omits to notice the passage. 

25 Xot a foregone conclusion; a king 


miglit reserve his assent. There is nothing, 
e,^., in /. Magnef^iHj 19 or 23, to shew that 
Antiochus or Ptolemy ac(‘epted the ‘ holi- 
ness ' of Magnesia. 

Those at Teos had been plundered, 
and were collected from neighbouring 
villages. 
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absurd to ask people to believe, without one bit of direct evidence, that Delos 
was a unique example, translated into fact, of a juridical conception which 
was entirely unknown to the Greek mind and for which there is no word or 
phrase in the Greek language. 

For direct evidence is entirely lacking. The second-century Delian 
decree for the Rhodian admiral Epicrates, l.G. xi. 4, 751, has been cited; 
but Epicrates' order (if the restoration be correct) that his privateers were 
not to use Delos as a base is merely a simple case of respect for the immunity 
from war of a ‘ holy place ’ which was not at the time either Rhodes’ allv or 
in the Island League : it is a parallel to Li\y 44, 29, quoted above. There is 
nothing here referring to permanent political neiitrabty; the irpoaipeaL^ of 
the Delian people was (very naturally) to maintain their privilege of immunity 
from war. It has also been argued that the mix-up in the offerings of 
Ptolemy III and Gonatas on Delos shews that there cannot have been any 
political control; but this cannot bear on permanent neutrality; the most 
it could shew is that neither king was strong enough to obtain control de facto 
as against the other. But in reahty there is no such mix-up in the offerings 
of these kings. All the Ptolemy III material — the 3rd Ptolemaieia, the 
statue erected to him in 246,-' the decree for Sosibius {l.G. xi. 4, 631 belongs 
to Ptolemy II). — belongs to his accession; from his accession in 246 to the 
battle of Andros,-® 245, he was suzerain of Delos; after Andros his name 
never occurs. 


On the other hand there is plenty of evidence which does bear on Delos’ 
political relationships. In l.G. xi. 2, 146 a, 1. 76, Demetrius I is alluded to 
as ‘ the king ’ ivithont his name\ he was therefore king in relation to Delos. — 
The Delian decree for Dikaios TtTaypevo\<^ {^tto toz^J ^acriXea T\.To\€palov 
{l.G. xi. 4. 631 : between 306-230, Roussel), as it does not mention the sphere 
of this Ptolemaic official, shews that his sphere has some relation to the city 
passing the decree, Delos. — Very important is the Delian decree l.G. xi. 4, 
666, praising Aristobulus, sent to Delos as by Demetrius II, because 

Trdaav (j7rov^?]v [TreTTOLyrat wepl T^oiv avp[f)€p6vT(jdv roii re lepoyt] {lepoit 
restored from a previous hne) koX tmi xal rd)]t rwv A 7 }[\Icd]v; 

if in Delian eyes the interests of Demetrius II and Delos were identical, what 


l.G. xi. 3. 290, 1. 130; see Durrbach, 
Choix, fasc. 1, p. 43, ds Trjy KTjpwa’iV rov 
avbp avr os oo at ariOrjo’iv [<S StJuos B<i<TtK€cos 
n]To\€,uoiov. Eidocritos* year, 246, Througli 
tlie kindness of Professor Durrbach 1 have 
seen the whole passage; the restoration is 
certain. 

LG. xi. 4, 694; before 240. Holleaux, 
R.E.A. 1912, p 370. See further Zeno Pap. 
no. 63. and thereon Edgar, Annates du 
sendee des ant. de I'^gi/pte, 21, 1921, p. 91 
n. 1, and RostovtsefT, .4 larfje estate in 
(1922). p. 1S4. 

Andros, not Cos ami Andros. T in- 
cline now to return to the Beloch- Ferguson 
date for Cos, i.e. somewhere in the obscure 


war which lies between the peaces of 261 
and 255, and probably near its end; 
though the difficulties I felt before still 
remain. Kolbe's date, c. 260, may not 
therefore be far out in itself, but he gets 
it from Rehm's placing of the Miletus 
documents I. Detphinion, 139, which can 
liardly stand; for both scholars have 
overlooked the inscription. Bull. Soc. 
Arch. d'Alej'andrie, 8 (1905), p. 110, no. 1, 
which pnma facie puts that important set 
of documents much earlier. They require 
to be examine<l again in the light of all 
the evidence, especially that which dates 
Callicrates, which I gave, J.H.S. 1911, 
p. 254; see Spll.^ 420. 
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place is t]j^ere for talk about ' neutrality ’ ? It is a parallel to the identity of 
interest between another ‘ holy place,’ Smyrna, and Seleucus II, already 
alluded to. — LG, xi. 4, 756 shews that during the war with Antiochus III 
Delos was Rome’s The dedications made by Doson and Philip V 

from the spoils of the Cleomenic and Social wars {LG, xi. 4, 1097 and 1100) 
may also be in point, though I doubt now if by themselves they prove much ; 
valeant quantum . — Lastly comes the fact which, on present materials, is quite 
certain, that Delos was a member of the third century League of the Islanders.^® 
This question depends entirely on the practice with regard to the grant of a 
site ; to this I now turn. 


B . — The practice in granting a totto? or site. 

An independent city was absolute owner of its hieron, unless (as occa- 
sionally happened) it had sold it, as Gythion sold a temple to two citizens 
with a proviso that their descendants should be the priests and own the hieron 
for ever {LG. v. 1, 1144).^^ As regards its o^m hieron, therefore, an inde- 
pendent city did as it pleased: and if it desired to set up a stele or statue 
there, it could say exactly where it was to be put, i.e. it could select the 
particular site itself, just as it could do in the case of its o\yn secular ground, 
like the agora. By a ' particular ’ site I mean a site whose position is 
accurately defined, generally as being next to some other object — some statue, 
stele, altar, etc. — as opposed to a ‘ general ’ site, a mere indication of some 
location in the city or its hieron, leaving the particular site, the exact position, 
to be determined: it will appear that the distinction is vital. (The phrase 
‘ before the temple of so-and-so ’ perhaps hardly denotes a particular site, as 
there might be many steles before a temple; but nothing turns on this and 
I wiU take it as a particular site.) There are many cases of a city thus selecting 
a particular site in its oto hieron.^ Often, however, the particular site was 
not named by the city in its decree, but was left to be chosen by the magistrates 


On this question I have tlie advantage 
of a careful statement by Professor Rous- 
sel. B.C.H. 1911, p 441, who gives every- 
thing that can be urged against Delos 
being a member. I need hardly notice 
Konig's strange argument, that Delos could 
not be in the Island League because Delphi 
was not in the Aetolian, which Kolbe cites 
(with the Epicrates decree) as the two 
positive proofs that Delos was neutral. 
Whether Delplii was in the Aetolian League 
or not (Swoboda, tStaatsnU. p. 336, argues 
she was, but I cannot agree), Aetolia some- 
times governed her through an epimeletes, 
and slie lias therefore no pos^^ible bearing 
on ' neutrality. The real equations are 
that the Island League stands to Delos 
as the Amphiktyonic to Delphi, while 


Aetolia at Delphi plays the same part a.s 
Macedonia or Egypt at Delos. 

Hence if Gythion wanted a site in 
this temple it had to ask the owners, the 
priests {I.G. v. 1, 1 146 = 748), a 

proceeding wdiich would be unintelligible 
did w e not know of tlie sale. 

Members of the city, like demes, also 
owne<l their local liiera, and shew the same 
practice as cities. I omit these here, 
though the Rhodian demes are interesting. 

33 I.G. ii.2 34, 140, 212, 448, 643 

^Athens); vii. 298 (Oropus) ; 614, 

615, 637, 671, 698 711 L, Klio. 15, 24, 

no. 47 (Delphi); 679 (Magne.sia), 709 

(Chersonnesus), 426 (Bargylia), 282 and 
Michel 481 (Priene), M. 520 (Gambreion), 
546 (Anisa). 
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whose business it was to set up the stele.^*^ Often too the decree^gave per- 
mission to the recipient of the honour, whether a city or an individual, to 
select his particular site,^^ in which case no doubt he settled the position 
with the proper magistrates.^® This permission to select a particular site was 
occasionally given to others on behalf of the recipient ; thus at Athens, when 
an official of the TrpvrdveL^ was honoured, the 7rpvTdv€i<; were allowed to 
select the site ; and at Olbia 730) we find permission given to the 

relatives of a recipient who was dead. A corollary of allowing a recipient to 
choose his particular site was that, very occasionally, a citizen aslecl his own 
citv for a particular site for some special purpose. I have only found two 
cases. At Cahunna {G.D.L 3569) a citizen who desired to adorn the hieron 
of Apollo asks for a site adjoining the theatre in the hieron on which to build 
a stage and proscenium; naturally there was only one site possible. At 
Cyzicus (Michel 537) a body of priestesses ask leave to set up the statue of 
one of their number among her family statues in the agora and on the west 
side of her brother's; evidently a case of a leading family which had estab- 
lished a kind of prescriptive claim to one corner of the agora. (The Anaphe 
inscription LG. xii. 3, 248 relates only to a general site ; a citizen in pursuance 
of an oracle asks for a site somewhere in the hieron to build a temple which 
he intends to present to the people.) Having regard to what follows, it will 
be noticed that the Calymna and Cyzicus inscriptions deal with purely domestic 
matters, involving no questions as between different cities. 

I come now to the practice where two or more cities are involved: here 
I omit treaties, which each city set up as of course, and arbitration awards, 
which were set up as of course by the parties and the arbitrating city, and 
consider only honorary decrees or grants, a decree passed or statue granted 
by one city which it wanted to set up in another. First, the case of two cities 
independent of each other. As a city owned its hieron, it follows that if 
city A wanted to set up a stele or statue in the hieron of city B, A had to ask 
B to grant to it for that purpose a bit of the soil of B's hieron as a site. (Delos 
of course when free had to be asked to grant a site exactly like any other 
autonomous city).^® The decree of A might merely ask B for a site in general 
terms ; this, however, is not very usual. Much more common is a request 
for a site in a particular hieron ; usually of course the hieron named is 


3* I. a. vii. 303. 412. 2849; Si/U.^ 725; 
Supp, Eppfr. Or. 1, 132. See generally 
Wilhelm, Sene Be it rage ^ 6, 1921. p. 63, with 
the reconstructed decree of Erythrae, p. 68. 

33 I.O. ii.3 450, 1041; vii. 190; xii. 3, 
170, 249; xii. 5. 129, 604; xii. 7, 23, 24, 229, 
231; *Sy/.3 126, 731 ; O.GJ. 4; Mirhel. 
544; I. Magnesia, 94; Ath. Mitt. 1907, 
p. 243, no. 4. In O.G.I. 222 the Ionian 
League rerptest Antiochus I to select the 
site for Ins r^fx^vos. 

3« O.GJ. 213 IS a case. 

37 LG. ii.- 1048, 1049. 


3’’ I.G. xi. 4, 1022, 1023, 1027, 1054, 
1055 (period of freedom); Durrbach, 
Cho^x, no. 9 (during Delos' brief independ- 
ence after the Peloponnesian war). 

3» Instances are CJ.G. 2909; I. Priene, 
47, 50, 63; I. Mfignesift, 90; Wilamowitz, 
yorffio})ische Steine, p. 57, no. 13. 

I.G. vii. 4131; xi. 4, 1054, 1055; 
6y/.3 721. 711 L, 562; G.D.I. 3089. 3619, 
5104 (xiii.); Michel, 455, 457; I. Priene, 
57, 59; Paton and Hicks, I. Cos, no. 14; 
Fouilles ile Delphes, iii. 2, no. 120; '£</>. Apx* 
1914, p. 180, no. 240. 
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that in w!^ich B generally set np its decrees,^ ^ though some other hieron might 
be selected for a special reason, as that of Asclepius if a physician was being 
honoured, or that of Dionysus if it were the Dionysiac artists. But for the 
commonest form was a request for rou inKpaveararov tottop (or some variant 
of the phrase),^- which may be translated ‘ please do your best far us.’ 
Every phrase used is a request for a general site, and every plirase equally 
leaves it in the hands of B exactly where to put the stele ; and this is of course 
what interstate courtesy demanded. For if A, instead of leaving it to B, 
had asked B for a 'particular site for its stele, B might have been gravely 
embarrassed. Some cities had definite laws regulating the erection and 
position of steles ; others had sites that were not allowed to be occupied, 
These things might be known to the petitioning city; but it could hardly 
know every detail of every other city’s hieron ; a request for a particular site 
might interfere with some other apdOrjpa^^ or even, if to be carried out, 
necessitate its removal.^^ Above aU, the petitioning city could not know 
whether a certain site might not already be reserved for some one else,^® or 
earmarked for some more important object. The courtesies of State inter- 
course forbade that B should be embarrassed in this fashion. Consequently, 
so far as I knowd^ we never find — and this is of the first importance^that A 
in its decree asks B for a particular site. Naturally, with manv decrees still 
under the ground, one cannot actually prove a negative ; but one must argue 
from what is known. 

The furthest any decree goes in this direction is one of Hinoa in Amorgus 
for Critolaus {l.G. xii. 7, 388), who was a leading citizen of Aegiale ; he had built 


It was the practice at Ephesus to 
mention explicitly that the Artemision 
was their record -oh ice, 352, 353, 354. 

The requests to Magnesia for a place in 
the stoa, i.e. the building in the agora 
where so many of tlie extant decrees were 
found (/. ^laqnesia, 64, 67, cf. 101), shews 
that this building was well known as one 
of their record offices, Samothrace adopted 
the cautious practice of asking for a site tv 
TlPl TU}V IfpWVy I. Priene, 68, 70, Michel, 352. 

42 Universal. Ijr. vii. 10, 20. 21, 4130; 
V. 1, 1428; xii. 2, 17; xii. 3, 1073; 

656, 1158; Michel, 357, 462, 514; I. 
Magnesia, 15, 97, 101 ; I. Priene^ 57, 61, 
71, 77; I. Delphinion, 152, \o2a, 153; 
O.G.I. 437, and 345 — 1911, p. 471; 
B.C.H. 1913, p. 122, no. 39; Herzog, 
Koische Forschungen inxd Fixnde, no. 190. 
Variants are IXi. xi. 4, 665, 1027 ; Michel, 
477; Arch. J. Papyrus/. 6, 1920, p. 9. 

42 Cf. Wilhelm, Xeue Beitragp. 6, p. 31 : 
Dagegen wird die Bezeichnung des Platzes, 
an dem in einer anderen Stadt eine Stele 
erriclitet werden soil, hdlUcheriveise dieser 
iiberlassen. (My italics.) 


44 Athens, I.Q. ii.^ 1006, 1. 96, lOOg, 
1. 72, 1009, 1. 57; Sparta, Ijr, v. 1, 5; 
Epidaurus Limera, ih. 932; Ilium, 

330, no. .5; Smyrna, OJiJ. 229, 1. 30. 
See generally Wilhelm, Beitragr^ p 261 sp(i. 

42 As at Athens nothing could be >et 
up near the statues of Harinodius and 
Aristogeiton. I.G. 11.2 450, 646. An excep- 
tion was made for the statues of Antigonus 
I and Demetrius. 

4^ Cf. I.G. xii. 5, 129 (Paros), where a 
choice is giv'en ^\dTrTou[(ra] tu>v 

dvaOrjjjidTwp. See Wilhelm in Fesfschri/l 
fur Otto Bcnndorf, j). 247. 

4' Cf. I. Perganxon. 256, where the city 
moves an dvdOripa elsewhere to make room 
for a new statue. 

4^ That a site could be reserve<l see 
G.D.I. 3059, Byzantium grants a site eV 
Torrai ojt ph dwhs 

4® I have tried to see every decree acces- 
sible to me, except some of the Athenian, 
where I have relied on indices. Xaturally 
I have mis.se<l a certain number; I hope 
not too many. 
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and given to the people a temple there [ih. 433), and they had allowe^ him and 
his brother to choose the sites for their decrees of honour {ib. 389). Minoa asks 
Aegiale to allow Critolaus to choose the site for ]\Iinoa’s decree for him. This is 
only a further compliment to a leading man, who may in any case have been 
one of the magistrates of Aegiale to whom the choice would normally be en- 
trusted ; it has no bearing on the question of interstate courtesy. 

There is, however, a set of documents found at Kleitor {l.G, v. 2, 367, I., 
II., III., IV.), which, while they absolutely confirm the rule, might easily be 
misunderstood. Kleitor and Patrai have at the request of the Magnesian 
League sent dicasts to Demetrias. a city of the League, to compose some trouble, 
and the dicasts are being thanked by both the League and Demetrias. There 
were originally six documents : (a) a letter from the officials of the League to 
Kleitor, = I. : (6) a similar letter to Patrai (missing ; not of course at Kleitor) ; 
(c) decree of thanks of the League to both dicasts, = II. ; (d) a letter from the 
officials of Demetrias to Kleitor, — III. ; (e) a similar letter to Patrai (missing) ; 
(/) decree of thanks of Demetrias to both dicasts. — IV. Take the League 
documents, a, 5, and c. The decree II. contains a direction for setting up 
€V K/VeiVopi fxev iv Tr]i a^yopdi iv TiarpaK; Se eZ? dyopav Trapd top 

\\7r6W(ora. But this is not a request by the League to Patrai for a particular 
site, as at the first glance it might seem. The letter to Kleitor, I., which 
accompanied the copy of the decree sent to Kleitor, shews that the decree 
is merely quoting verbally what Kleitor had already arranged ; the letter says 
A*aXa)<?, fcaOort kul rot<; BeSoKrai, 'tt povorfO ivr ecrre 

o7r&>9 . . . dvaredbi iv TrjL dyopdi (note 7Tpo~), The missing letter to Patrai, 
which accompanied the copy of the decree sent to Patrai, must similarly have 
run vp€L<y . . . irpovoy^devre^ eare OTrr#)? . . . dvareOt]^ etV T7jv dyopav Trapd 
TOP WTToWcova ; for as the decree quotes what Kleitor had already arranged it 
must also be quoting what Patrai had already arranged, i.e. the particular 
site had already been selected by Patrai. (The Demetrias documents d, e, and/ 
are similar and shew the same thing.) The matter is absolutely free from 
doubt, though the two letters to Patrai are still under the ground there. 

The request for a general site made by A to B in its decree has next to be 
brought to B's notice. Usually A chose envoys, who took a copv of the decree 
to B, made a speech, and asked for a site : such envoys are mentioned in many 
decrees, while some even give a precis of the speech that the envovs are to 
make.^^ emphasising friendship, etc. Sometimes, however, to avoid the 
expense of envoys, a copy of the decree was sent by the next theoroi going that 
way,^^ or by letter.^- But the fact that A usually sent envoys enabled A, if it 
wished, to leave the request for a general site to be made verbaUv bv the envoys, 
and only to mention it in the decree in the abbreviated form (which I shall 
come to presently) of a mere direction that it shall be set up in B, or even not 
mention it in the decree at all. A decree of Mylasa, 7. Delpkinion 146, gives 

52 I,G, vii. 4130, 4131; G.D.I. 3059; 
BX\H. 1900, p. 74; ^L<p. ’a^^, 1914, p. 180, 
no. 240. 


The fullest directions to envoys are 
given in I. Prienr, 47, 50, 53, .54, 71, and 
/. Del phi n ion, 14f). 

,Sy/.5 402, 538, 562. 
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the envoys to Miletus long instructions, but says nothing about asking to have 
it set up: they did, however, ask, as it was found at Miletus. A decree of 
Samos. Ath, Mitt. 1919, p. 21. no. 9, is very similar. A decree of Calymna for 
lasos, Michel 417. goes further; it contains no word about envoys or setting 
up at lasos. but lasos’ reply, Michel 462, shews that Calymnian envoys in fact 
went thither and made the usual request for top €7rf(f)ar€crraTOP roirov. 
Similarlv a decree of some city for S}tos, LG. xi. 4, 1057, does not even mention 
Delos : but envoys must have taken it to Delos and asked for a site, as it 
was found there. These considerations explain various small difficulties 
occasionally felt by editors of decrees. 

The request for a general site made by A to B is normally followed by B 
passing a decree granting the site ; and here it was of course neces.sarv for B to 
grant a particular site, as a stele could only be in one place at once. Sometimes 
B did this by directing its proper magistrates to select a site — id certum est 
quod certum reddi potest: but we have several cases in which, A having asked 
for a general site. B’s decree in reply itself grants a particular site, saying exactly 
where the stele is to be put. Instances are : /. Priene 53 = Michel 468, lasos 
asks Priene for a site in whichever hieron Priene may select, and Priene’s decree 
grants a site in the hieron of Athene i]pSe^ia rrfs etKoro^ t/J? Kw/aou tov 
Tf/io/cXetouv : /. Priene 54, lasos asks Priene for a site in the hieron of 
Athene Polias. and Priene grants a site in the hieron [iyjvs ? t7;<? o-T]i]Xr}^ t?}? 
TTepuxovcr^]^ ’Tzapa Xlo)v rtficL: Michel 454, Paros asks Cyzicus for a site 
in the agora, and Cyzicus grants one irapa ra? rpaTre^a? Trpo tt}? crroa^ 
ri)? XcopiKrj^: LG. xi. 4, 1055, Histiaea decrees the erection of a stele in the 
hieron of Apollo at Delos, tottov alrrjaapevovfi to koivov XrfKLoyv. and Delos 
{ib. 1025) in reply decrees hovvac tottov iv tml lepwi Aa-rtdeacv ov alrodvrai 

ava pecrov rcov eiKovcov tt}^ t 6 ’0(^eXX[ koX — Ji/ctSfo? ; l.G. xi. 4, 1022, Chios 

has asked Delos for a site in the hieron — eTreihr] ol XZof] at.t.X. [alrodvraL 
T^oTTov ev T(x)t Upon— Sind Delos decrees top re tottov hovvai op aiTorp[Tai iv 
Td)i upon €pTTpo(7]9e Toi) vedi Toi} 'AttoXXo^i^ov ; the instances I have cited, and 
the recital of the Chian request in the preamble of the Delian decree, prove 
beyond any possibility of doubt that the translation of this last is ‘ as to the 
site thev ask for in the hieron, we give it before the temple of Apollo,’ and is 
not ' as to the site they ask for in the hieron before the temple of Apollo, we give 
it.’ I have set out these instances at length, because Kolbe’s argument for the 
neutrality of Delos rests on a misunderstanding of these two Delian decrees, 
which he thinks are exceptional and shew that Chios and Histiaea asked for 
particular sites: they are in fact two very ordinary cases of the practice here 
illustrated that A asks for a general site and B grants a particular one ; we 
know exactly what Chios and Histiaea did ask for — a general site in the hieron. 


See on this decree ’Wilhelm, Xene 
Bfitrdrff. h. p. 4. 

5* E.q. the decree of Abdera. 

1913, p 12.'>, on which see Holleaux, B.(\H. 

1914, p b3. and Wilhelm, op. cit. p. 30. 

55 U.D.I. 3619; I. Mafpifnin, 1.5; rf. 


l.G. xi, 4, 1053. In the rare cases where 
the reply is a general grant of a site, like 
Durrbach, Choix. no. 9, no doubt it is 
understood that the magistrates are to see 
to it. 
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Surely I need not labour the point, which the Priene decrees mak^ absolutely 
clear. 

Now we have seen that the decree of A need not necessarily contain a 
direction to ash B for a site ; it may, and often does, direct the magistrates of 
A avaypdy^ai koX avaOelvai iv B, or ev B et? to lepov rov leaving 

the actual request to be made by the envoys. Where A and B are cities inde- 
pendent of each other, this formula may be called a shortened form of request for 
a (general) site ; this is certain, for we meet cases where the decree contains, 
together with this shortened form, a direction to send a copy to B.^® This 
shortened formula is extremely common. 

But the case is very different v:hen A and B are not cities independent of 
each other: when A has control over, or governs, B. In this case the formula 
avaOelvaL iv B is not, and obviously cannot be, a shortened form of request; it 
is an order, or direction as of right, given by one who has the power or the right 
to give it. It depends entirely on the relationship of the two cities; I refer 
again to Thucydides’ law, he who controls the city controls the hieron. There 
are fortunately some indisputable cases of such an order being given. LG. xii. 
5, 480, from Siphnos (fifth century) ; Athens directs her confederate cities each 
to set up her decree ; if they refuse, she will do it herself. I.G. ii.^. Ill ~ 

173 (363/2) ; Athens, after subduing luHs’ revolt, directs lulis to set up her decree. 
I.G. ii.- 1 = 116; Athens in 405/4 directs her officials to set up her 

decree in Samos at the expense of the Samians. These three are obvious 
orders. I.G. xii. 5. 817, a decree of the second century League of the Islanders, 
which did not include Delos, contains a direction avaOelvaL in Delos and Tenos; 
envoys are to be sent to ask Delos for a site, but there is no direction as to asking 
Tenos; consequently as to Tenos the formula is an order — expressio nniiis 
exchisio alter ins. These four decrees exhibit every grade of order, from the 
definitely expressed order to the shortened formula I am considering. Other 
cases of this shortened formula being an order, which are quite certain, not 
from the language, but from the political position, are : SylL^ 158 (369/8), 
where the Athenians control Delos and its hieron through their Amphiktyons, 
and would certainly not ask for anything; 662 (165/4), where the 

Athenian cleruchs are masters of Delos and there are no Delians to ask: 
Syll.^ 281, 287, 298, where Athens is in possession of Oropus and managing the 
Amphiaraeum and its festivals; and (probably) the various decrees of the 
Aetohan League directed to be set up at Delphi, which Aetolia governed. 
There are cases of a similar formula in kings’ rescripts to cities imder their 
control.^® 

The decrees then which show this shortened form, a mere direction by A 
dvaOelvat iv B, fall into two distinct classes ; in class one, where A and B are 
mutually independent cities, it is a request ; in class two, where A controls B in 
some form, it is an order, or direction as of right ; and we can never say from 
the shortened formula alone which class the decree belongs to ; we have to 

Syll.^ 538; 7.(7. IX. ii. 1105 (1); hess, >^AT 7 povxoi in Pauly-Wissowa (1921). 

7. ^Irignesia. 89. Instances are O.G.I. 225, 266; 7. 

On their organisation, etc., see Scliult- Pergamon, 163. 
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know the political position of the two cities toward each other. Consequently 
the discussion which has arisen over the use of this formula in the decrees of the 
third century League of the Islanders (/.(?. xi. 4, 1036-1048), where it occurs 
regularly in the form ava^pd'^at /c.t.X. tov^ avvkhpov^^ koX dvaOelvai iv ArjXwt 
eh TO lepov tov \\ir6W(Jdvo^, is a mere beating of the air; we cannot say 
which class this formula belongs to, i.e. whether it be a request or an order, 
unless we know the pohtical relations of the League and Delos, which is the 
very point at issue. Consequently this formula may for the present be left out 
of discussion; it is in itself consistent with Delos being or not being in the 
League. 

This consideration disposes of the two decrees which Kolbe cites as proof 
that anyone could give Delos orders, and that therefore she was ' neutral ' and 
not in the League ; I do not think they would have been cited had the practice 
been understood. One is the tiny fragment l.G. xi. 4, 1058; both cities being 
unknown, no one can say if the formula be a request or an order. The other is 
the decree of S^tos*"® directed to be set up at Delos (l.G. xi. 4, 1052, see Durrbach, 
Chob:, no. 45), which is a simple case of the same very common shortened 
formula I have been considering, and is therefore, in itself, ambiguous; it 
could be either a request or an order according to circumstances. Now the 
same ambiguity occurs in two decrees of Chios 443, 579), which exhibit the 

same formula and are directed to be set up at Delphi, both Delphi and Chios 
being known to be members of the Amphiktyonic League. Whether therefore 
l.G. xi. 4, 1052 be a request or an order, it cannot prove that Delos was not in 
the Island League; otherwise the exactly parallel Chian decrees would prove 
that Delphi was not in the Amphiktyonic : wliich is absurd. In fact, however, 
it is quite certain that the ambiguous formula in l.G. xi. 4, 1052 is not an order, 
as Kolbe thinks and I once thought, but a request ; for it was the practice for 
a member of a League to ask leave of the ovuier of the federal hieron if it wished 
to set up a decree there : see C.I.G. 2909, where Lebed os, a member of the 
Ionian League, explicitly asks the League, as owners of the Panionion (see 7 i. 66) 
for a site there, which the League explicitly grants. This settles the matter. 

To come now to the proof that Delos was a member of the third century, 
Island League. We have seen that, where A and B are mutually independent 
cities, A had to ask B for a general site, and you often find a shortened form of 
the request by A to B for a general site in the shape of a direction by A in its 
decree to set up the stele in B, implying that envoys from A were going to ask 
B for a general site. But we have also seen that A never asked B for a particular 
site ; consequently you cannot find a shortened form of a request by A to B for 
a particular site, in the shape of a direction by A in its decree to set up the stele 


A good instance is the niucli discussed 
decree of Athens for king Pharnaces, set up 
at Delos, l.G. xi. 4, 10o6; whether the 
formula be a request or an order depends 
on whether the decree be before or after 106, 
and not t ice versa ; its date must be ascer- 
tained aliunde. 


It is strange enough in another way; 
a long recital in the indicative mood follows 
the enacting words, anti the verb then 
changes from indicative back to infinitive 
witliout warning. Is it quoting another 
docimient ? 
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on a particular site in B. For this would imply that envoys from were going 
to ask B for that particular site ; and A never did ask B for a particular site. 
Consequently, when we find twice, in decrees of the Island League, directions 
that a stele shall be set up on a particular site in Delos, these directions are not, 
and cannot be, shortened forms of request implying that the League shall ask 
Delos for those particular sites ; and if they are not requests and do not belong 
to class one, there is only one other thing they can be ; they belong to class two, 
and are orders, or directions as of right ; that is, the League and Delos were 
not mutually independent States. In the first decree, /.(r. xi. 4, 1036, the 
delegates of the League, meeting at Delos, decree auaypdyjrat Aral o-r^aat 

irapd Tov ySw[/xoj/ TOiv ^acriKeco^v \ in the second, Syll? 390, meeting at 
Samos, they decree dvaypd^p'at . . . kuX aTrjaai iv ^\rfKoyi rrapd rov ^wpov 
TOV %(t)Tr^po^ [IlT]a\6[/Ltat]ou. The League then stood in some relation to Delos 
which enabled it to give Delos orders and dispose of Dehan soil by appropria- 
ting to itself a particular site in the Delian hieron, a thing that could only be done 
either by Delos herself or by some power that ruled her. Either therefore the 
League ruled Delos or Delos was a party to giving the order ; and as the former 
alternative is out of the question, Delos was party to the order : that is, Delos 
was a member of the League. This conclusion is certain ; it could only become 
arguable if some one should ever produce a decree, of indisputable genuine- 
ness, in which one independent city specifically asks another for a particular 
site. 

In disposing of Delian soil by directing a stele to be set up on a particular 
site in the hieron, the Island League is in line with other Leagues, which could 
and did thus dispose of the soil of a constituent member, whether in the federal 
hieron or elsewhere ; the reason of course was that the city ovuiing the soil was 
part of the body that gave the order. I give four instances. 

Magnesian League. LG. IX. ii. 1103, the League honours Hermogenes 
of Demetrias, its principal city, and orders the decree to be set up in Demetrias 
iv d)i dv auTov (Hermogenes) alprjrai tottccu. By allowing Hermogenes to 
select a particular site in a constituent city, the League disposes of its soil. 
l.G. IX. ii. 1102, 1104 shew the same thing. 

Ionian League. O.G.I. 222, the League permits (or rather requests) 
Antiochus I to select a site for his ripevo^ wherever he likes, i.e. in the territorv 
of any city of the League, and orders its decree to be set up in that ripevo^ 
Trapd TOP ^(Jdpov twv ^aaiXewv ; that is, the League can dispose of the soil of 
any city of the League, the actual city remaining to be ascertained. 

Epeirot League. I. Magnesia 32, the League orders its decree to be set up 
in the hieron of Zeus Naos at Dodona (Molossian territory) iv Ton iSgparL rwt 
' A0r)vaL(ov dvadepart. 

Amphiktgonic League. In dealing with the hieron at Delphi, this League 
acts exactly as Delphi herself acts ; both of them, in the same language, direct 


Instances of expressed orders being 
given by a League to a constituent city 
are 419, the .\niphiktyonic League 


to Delphi, and O.O.I. 222, 1. 25, the Ionian 
League to the city wliose turn it is to 
celebrate the .Alexandreia. 
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decrees to be engraved upon existing bases or on the Treasury of the Athenians.®- 
The decree 419, however, goes far beyond this; here the League orders 
Delphi to give to Eudoxus a site for a thesaurus or store-house. 

These examples shew that the two inscriptions LG. xi. 4, 1036. and S^IL^ 
390, in which the Island League expressly disposes of Delian soil, are not unique, 
but belong to a regular class spread over many other Leagues. It is hardly 
necessary now to say that it follows from the above that the above-mentioned 
shortened formula in the decrees of the Island League, directing those decrees 
to be set up in their federal hieron at Delos, is an order and not a request, just 
like the similar shortened formula used by the Thessalian League {LG. IX. ii. 
507, 508) and the Ihan League (SylL^ 330) in directing decrees to be set up in 
their federal temples of Zeus Eleutherios at Larisa and Athene at Ilium. 

It only remains to notice three arguments which have been brought against 
Delos being a member of the Island League. 

(а) I.G. xi. 4, 1023, Philoxenus of Samothrace asks Delos for a site to set 
up a decree passed in his honour by the Island League ; it has been suggested 
that, had Delos been in the League, the League would have set up the decree 
there themselves. — This is a simple matter. No state, when conferring honours, 
was bound to set up the decree at all. It often did so, as an act of grace or an 
advertisement of its generosity ; but the decree belonged to the recipient, and 
its publication was his business.®^ Delphi, for example, after 197 did not vset 
up its proxeny decrees, but only entered the fact and the date on a list, 

585. Sometimes the recipient was merely handed a copy of the decree and left 
to do what he pleased ; ®^ and doubtless he sometimes avoided the expense of 
publication, for we find a city, which had just conferred citizenship on a man, 
ordering him to set up the decree himself (LG. xii. 7, 392). If then the Island 
League did not wish to incur the expense of publishing their decree for 
Philoxenus. it was no one's business but their own ; the fact that he was their 
proxenos, on which Kolbe lays stress, simply does not bear on the matter at all. 

(б) Roussel argues that, in the decrees of the Island League. Delos is on a 

different footing from at ttoXel^ ai fxeTe^ovaaL rov avi/ehpiov. — What we 
get in these decrees ®^ is this : after the direction that the decree shall be set 
up in Delos. * the cities ' of the League are directed to set it up each in its own 
hieron where its custom is to set up decrees ; and RousseFs point, I take it, is 
that, as it has already been provided that the decree shall be set up in Delos, 
at 7ro\6t9 cannot include Delos : if Delos were a member it should be at aWai 
TToXet?. The short question then is, can at TroXet? mean al aWai TroXet?; and 
there is exact evidence from the Ilian and Amphiktyonic Leagues that it not 
only could, but regularly did. 330 gives five decrees of the Ihan League, 

no. 3 being immaterial here. Nos. 1, 2 and 4 confer honours on Malousios and 


Compare the Amphiktyonir decrees, 
3HO and 729. and 0.0. 1. 334, with 
the Delphic. C14, 615, 637. 671, 672, 

698 A, an<l 711 L. 

See Wilhelm, Beitrwje. p. 260 seq. 
%//.3 715; Michel, 553, 554; Wil- 


helm, Xeue Be it rage, 4, p. 54 (decree of 
Perge). 

I.O. xi. 4, 1038, 1039. 1040, 1041, 
1048: xii. 7. 13; 390, The actual 

phrasing varies a little. 
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provide for setting them up in the (federal) hieron of Athene at Ilium. No. 5 
then orders that the several cities of the League shall each set up in its customary 
place the honours conferred on Malousios by the League by Nos. 1, 2 and 4 ; 
the words are avaypd'slrac eKo^crTi^^v [tmv ttoXscov tmv /coivcovov^ad)v (restoration 
certain from No. 2) rov Upov K[al tT;]? iravrjyvpeco^ teal 0€l[vai, r^v aTrjXrjv 
oTTov €Kda]Tr]t ro/xo? 6 (tt[u^]. On the face of it, ^ the cities ’ here include Ilium. 
But it has already been provided that the three decrees shall be set up in the 
hieron of Athene at Ilium, where the Ihans kept their own decrees ; consequently 
the direction, though universal in form, applies in fact only to the other cities 
of the League; i.e. ro)v TroXetov stands for tmv dWcov iroXecov. The same 
thing is shewn by the dedications of the Ihan League, CJ.G. 3602-4 ; they 
are made by TXtei? /cal al TroXet? at Kotvcovovaai Ovata^, and, as Ilium 
was a member, al TroXei? stands for al dWai ttoXsi^ ; IHum, as the federal 
centre, is distinguished from al TroXet? just as Delos, in the decrees mentioned, 
is for the same reason. — Again, in the Amphiktyonic decrees, LG. vii. 41 35 and 
G.G.A. 1913, p. 174, no. 6, ‘ the hieromnemones ’ are in each case ordered to take 
the decree to their cities; but as both decrees have been already ordered to 
be set up in Delphi, ‘ the hieromnemones ’ must mean ‘ the other hieromnemones,’ 
excluding the Delphian ; another case of the distinction of the federal centre 
from ‘ the cities. — Consequently the phrase ' the cities ’ in the decrees of the 
Island League is perfectly consistent with Delos being a member and the federal 
centre ; indeed on the analogy of the Ilian and Amphiktyonic Leagues it is 
the phrase one would expect.®® I think this meets Roussel’s difficulty. 

(c) I.G. xi. 4, 559 = Syll.^ 391, the Delian decree for Philocles : Roussel 
argues that, as the Island League borrowed from Delos, we should suppose that 
Delos kept her autonomy vis-d-vis her creditors ; a point Kolbe also adopts. — > 
What the League borrowed from, however, was not the city of Delos, but the 
temple, precisely as the Islands did in 377 153) ; and as the city of Delos 

also regularly borrowed from and repaid to the temple ®’^ — in fact the city was 
financed by the temple as a modern business may be financed by its bankers — 
the consideration Roussel suggests does not arise; there is no difficulty in 
supposing that Delos was a member of the League which borrowed from the 
temple when she was regularly borrowing from it herself, while if she herself 
was regulaily borrowing she could hardly lend to others. (In fact, such a thing 
as a business loan from one city to another is hardly known; and naturallv so, 


The only case I know of to the con- 
trary is a decree of the Ionian League, 
Syll.^ 368; there al Tr6\eis does mean all 
the cities, as one would expect, this League 
being in the exceptional position that the 
federal centre, the Panionion, was not in 
any city and was (as the circumstances of 
its foundation explain) owned by the 
League itself {CJ.G. 2909). The fact that 
Priene could grant (rirrjais in the Panionion 
{I. Priene. 18, 34, 108, 113, 117, 133) 
relates to administration, not ownership; 


Priene did not keep her records there. 

Temple accounts passim ; see I.G. 
xi. 2, 147 b, 7; 158 B; 161a, 25; 203 a, 
73 seq . ; 287 A, 122 seq . ; xi. 3, 290, 129. 

The amounts are substantial ; nearly 
25,000 dr. in 282, over 15,000 in 250. — It 
is of course conceivable that the League 
borrowed through the city of Delos; but 
it is not probable, for Delos herself pro- 
vided the sec'urity for her borrowings by 
mortgaging her 2 per cent, import and 
export duty. 
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for a city f»nly raised and earmarked money as it required it. The so-called city 
loans, however expressed, are really loans made by a number of citizens,®® 
whether directly or through the medium of their city ; and I only know of one 
loan which may be a loan made by a city itself.®®) The wording of the decree 
for Philocles seems to make the matter quite clear. Philocles, by inducing the 
League to pay its debt, conferred a benefit on the temple (put first) and on the 
citizens of Delos ; on the temple, that is, because it recovered its money ; and 
on the citizens, because through their magistrates the hieropes they managed 
the temple and its funds, and were therefore concerned to see that Apollo did 
not lose his property. The citizens’ part in the business can be illustrated from 
G.D.L 1529 : Drvmaea in Phocis borrows from the god, i.e. the federal temple, of 
the Oetaean League, and the League joins in the mortgage in order to have a 
locus standi and be able to see to it that the instalments of the debt are 
punctually repaid to its temple. 

The conclusion drawn from the evidence here cited seems about as certain 
as anything can well be. The island of Delos was a holy place; as such, it 
was immune from war, but could be ruled or controlled by others and could 
enter into political relationships ; one of those relationships in fact was, that it 
was a member of the third-century Island League. A neutral place it was not ; 
no such thing was known ; and I trust that this strange and impossible idea of 
the ‘ neutrality ’ of Delos will now die. The practical result is that, ^vhether 
this or that reconstruction of the middle of the third century be right or Avrong 
in its details, we need not abandon our best guide in the darkness, the Dehan 
evidence, and betake ourselves to mere hypotheses. 

W. W. Tarn. 


Clearly shewn in the loans in I/r. 
vii. 2405 — 2406; ib. 1737. 1738; l.G. xii. 
9, 7. The practice is shewn by I. Del- 
phi nion^ 138. 

Vollgraff, Mnemosyne, 44, 1916, p. 219, 
a decree of Argos; Rhodes has lent Argos 
100 talents, and the unusual round figure 


makes it possible that the money was lent 
by Rliodes and not by a number of 
Rhodians, — The money advanced by Sparta 
to the Thirty Tyrants was a political 
measure, as was Heracleia's advance to 
Byzantium, Mernnon, 51. 
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THE ANGORA RESOLUTION OF THE STAGE GUILD 


In the series of copies from Angora inscriptions by Mr. d'Orbeliani 
there are none for which we owe him a greater debt than those numbered 
‘ Orb. 41 ’ (pp. 33-36 of this volume). 

They represent, first (Fig. 19), the dedication on the pedestal made for a 
statue of Ulpius Aelius Pompeianus, benefactor of ' The Sacred Hadrianic 
Stage Guild ' ; ^ secondly (Fig. 20). the full text, engraved on the same stone, 
of the resolution by which the Guild authorised the erection of that statue 
and the granting to Pompeianus of other honours. This latter document, 
thanks to the thirty-four lines added by the new^ copy, is now^ the most com- 
plete example that w^e possess of such a fsephisma ; except for the last three 
lines and for a few^ wwds and unknowm names, it can, as the copyist claims, 
‘ be fully read.’ The text of the dedication [LG. Rom. iii. 211) and of most 
of the preamble to the resolution [l.G. Rom. iii. 209) have been knowm since 
1885, but the closeness of their connexion and the sketch of the monument 
(Fig. 19) are new^ and welcome data. In view^ of its importance, recently 
emphasised by Ramsay,'^ the resolution seems worth repeating in revised form, 
with the epigraphic copy. Variations between that and the printed text are 
marked by the usual round brackets, but only a few^ of the words restored 
seem to require explanation. It may, how^ever, be pointed out that owing to 
the poor condition of the stone (cf, p. 34 above) n, O and A may easily be 
confused by a copyist, as can be seen from the first in 1. 13, and from the 
A copied instead of O at the end of 1. 48. For proof-reading and suggestions 
I owe many thanks to Professor W. M. C alder and Mr. M. N. Tod. 


A r A 0 H I T Y H I 

^ H 4 ) 1 1 M A m NAnO£HlOIKOYMErvtH'“nE 

rTONAlONYCONKAlAYTOIcPATO T ^ A 

JANOtS AAPIANON IEBAETON kaii a 
NEONAtONYEO CXNEIT/1I>J»E Pii'/// 

KANjrTE4>A NEITANKAJTAWTOy TAN :V/'/ 

A TA N t C TA NKAiTANNEMONTANTHNIEPAI' / 

O r Aft KM NOAOM EnEJAHnpO C ^ / 

c Y .eiatath i i, oy a.’\ i t o y a rri 

A iA« o 1 port o c/A,r A n o o c t k'^^/a n o n a 

TA NATO rMMYtTiKONAOeENTAYno rO^?A Y 
TOKiATOPAE I T A I I T M E I T H T 


LS.ya07)i 

^rjcpicrpa utto (t))}? oixovjLi€i'r][^] Tre- 
(pi) Tov Aioi/uo-oif /cal AvTOKpdrop(a Tp)a- 
lavov XSpiavbv 'S.e^aarov Kat<Ta[p]a 
5 veov Aiovvaov T(e);^i^etTcoi/ i€p\oveL\- 

KOiv (TT€(pav€ird}v /cal twv tovto)v [criu']- 
aycoviarodv /cal tmv vepiovreov rijv l€pa\v\ 
(6)vjjL€{\)iK(^)v crvvohov. ’E7r6tSi; 7rpoc7[Ta^]- 
(^^et)9 VITO (t)>59 l€{p)coTdrr)<; j3ovX(f])<s Ov\{7Tto)<; 
10 (A)lXios HopLTreiaio^ (d)yo)vod{€)r)](ra{c t)ov d~ 
{y)cbifa Tov fJLvariKov hoOevra viro (t)ol; Aa- 
To/c(/o)aTop(o<>) iv {b)XLyaLS rfj 7ro(\)et rrj re 


^ ^ i€px dj'u^hiKq avi>oh)s {l.G. xiv. documents by the elaborate verbiage of our 

2495), or Upa Oo^x^Kik)} avvo^os (11. 7-8; texts. 

Benndorf, Ihisen in Lyk. v. Knr. i p. 123, ^ Stud, in the Roman Prov, Galatia, 

n. 96), was the short title, followed in formal J.R.S. xii, 1922, p. 162, n. 3, p. 174. 
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PCTCNiaT .♦/Z i YOM jyJYieisjKAlTONA r A. 
MAAIA<J>AfsiA ZCB'/n ETEAECEMEK TA Isl E AYTOYM H 
AE^fAlAHOAEt I nPOTMTOCK 

A O Y,X/I A r A fpiV/ A T M N E C'E ( A N*qP:»<«('C ^ A T P I A O C ' 

E <|> o T E p o Yc-r/r o y o y c y h 

KAUACEniAOCElCnAEACACA(J)E A C E H O r M C A 
Ton POCriMAE MtAN^AnfNHNAN A/’i Y C K A 1 ‘Ti T C 
TAX E CnOYAHCOAEYO HAHTOYtArAHI 

J^ACANE K AT^SIAT 0 <^ibnA N T IM E PEI TOYM YETHPI 
■TiJ/P' NTHilfE^y^CYNP^ATAA n P 0 » 

NATAN NACnPOK£W// 

//'^EYn 0» EimHT/t'ROAl N 

V/ZM MAEINYHEPiOYTET OA I 

//A*. Y*- OKPATOPiKAlTnAJO'NVCnAlXCE 
//}JM A N 4 T H nONANAPATETlMt^ 

O C A N iv:fziyz CT4 KnE ni4>ANECTA 
' C M HT! 0 n C I A t A A E cy^N A TA'^^ 

TA O £ AT P/^ n A PA Al TM AKA AA/CTo"^ 
>MENOiIAKAiTONE( ClONT AAt^^ * 

-/ONATn. NAEVHi^IC QA"/CT £ ‘"^VNOYC 
A ^ r-^ hi El H,p LCAi ray A • n N oc a 

'/- 'CTON AM^PA e NEK£NKAIAneP©UA 
rt^ENA NTHEYiyOAn AtsjACrW C 


25 


30 


35 


. 'iN.^PiANTAKAiENNEAnOAEriA.v^/' 


-r o 1 H K A - I A PIT PAI ANAAAPfArvA P > 

^ D AT I C. T A H r I T P £ 8 I A 

/V |AYH(|ilCMATOCTMNnTOYANAPOC''^- 

( j A N K A ) T M CYNOAOYAJ K^^A 

y'/cr-fiH'C Ar^ t. n o a n r a n i oy n oa 

^Z/^ifCKTlNiA ^OYO«'YMniOrS( 6 lKOY£ 

J//Z ' rAOYTOYAlOYKOAAHTANCO 

OY n A PA/^oeoy E^TEKrroctv 
'Z/HC TAAATJA C A NIKYPAATj^ IsiOCTEI 
iTIKOYEniEAA A AAPKOYOYAH) 

/'//,( A fsl OT K //Aa PX » E P E a E 

YA ) PO N Y C |0 YTOY E a a A^ a P*fA Y//v 
EO-T lTOY<^AAOYtOytOYA( A^/ 


A-EA A E E Ary A PoYC I'OA 
/<^-AA ( K En. C M e A PrtAO YC E 8 ACTO 

OYTPiCAPXIE PX»^' hLaMO^ 
^nonroY tpaaaEAChaC 
Y/A N I O Y r 0//////////T eyfMCr^^ 

//A'nvozV/'i 


40 


45 


50 


55 


porovLa T[a;Y]^^('') v'TrqKOVcrev /cat top dyM- 
pa Statpavd)^ CTrereXeaep i/c {T)d)P eat'ToO ptr)- 
15 &/xta(9) d 7 TokeL(f){ 6 )€i^ (\a)/x 7 r/ 30 Tr;T 09 koX {fi)eya- 

Xo(T^)[i;];^ta 9 , upta rtjp re evae^Setap r/;? {TT)aTpLho^ 

6 /( 9 ) dpi(f)or€pov<; tov(^) Oeov^; e(7r)6(T/r//)<^(f<T)6i' 

Kul (Ta)9 i7ri86(T€i<i irdcra^ 8{e) d<f)€iBw iiroirfcra- 
TO Trpo^ pLi)hepiiap haTT{d)pr)P upa(S)v<s, K{a)l tm re 
20 (t)/ 79 (j7roiySry9 o(^)€VOp{Ta)<i tjBi] TOV’i dyQ){p)i- 

((7T)a9 dpe/caXeaaro /c(a)[ij ttuptl ptepei rod ptvcrrrjpt- 
[ov eV r/p/ce]c7ei^ ri} pL€P (TVp{o)Bfp ra d0\a 7rpo0[6i,9] 

[top 3e ptvcXTiK^op ay diva €\7rt]{T€X)d)p cov Trpo/celKXT]]- 
[pLepo<; oi5rctJ9] €v iroLetP {t)i'}p iroXiP' 

[he^'oy^dat] r]pL<\>elp, virep {t)ov TeT[€\e\(Tdai [vtt «t^]- 

[to 5 re X]vTOfcpdTopi Kat S^iopoaro S/acr(>;)- 

[/xoraroL'] dywpa Tp 7ro/Vf(£, rjor dpSpa TeTifJi[r}Gdai\ 

[dphpidpT^o^; ap(i\GTdd\<(T>a(<ei i)p i7Ticf)ar€GTd- 

[tm TOTTfp t];'J 9 piT](rp)o7rc\\€]o)^y ^'^^( 7 ) {d)pcty{o)[p~\'- 

[eveaffai ('^^) ’rapuStypta /^a( Wi)crTo[|/ 1 

[TOi 9 Otoy^fiepoi^i ft) ( 9 ) ^al top elatopra dy(ov[ode]- 

\tt]p dyeiv tJod d[y)dypa i{ylr)p(f)LaOa\L\, Gr€(f>arovG- 

[dat Be top] {V\o)pL{7T)eL(aPOP eV)t tov d[y)d)vo^ (to 5) WS/3f[a]- 

[i^etoD 6t)9 dp]taTop dpBpa epsKev Ka{T)aTrei0\t]Ge(O's] 

[ ? Toyp ipaPTito]a{apL)epMV tyj avpoBtpj avaG{Ti])a[ai] 

[3t' avTov] cipBptdpra Kal ei> Nea TToXe/, [/cat te] 
[A5To/c/3a]To(/3t) KatGapL T paLap{p} X.BpiaP(p [Sey^aa]- 
[t« Kat T(p Kp]aTLGT(p {]y{€pio)vi Tp6/3tft) ^<'>€pyt[apw\ 
[eTTihel^at S]ta (yfr)p<f)LGpaTO^ ttjp ( 76 ) tov dvCpo^ 
[(pt\oT€tpd\Lap Kal Tt]P T )}9 avpohov BLKa[L\av 
[)(^dpLP' €L\G(i]y)r]GapLevov Faiov Ap{r)coPLov lloX, 

[ ]9 KcopifpBov o(\)i//i7r£oret/cot/, 6- 

[7rtT^7;<^ttra](/Li€z/)oi/ 'lovXtov KoXX/yya N(ea)[7ro]- 
[XtToi/( ? ) KO)pL(p]8ov 7rapaBo{^)ov. '\Lyep{e)TO ip [tt}^ 

\ p^ilTpoTToXet t ]))9 VaXaTta^; ApKvpa dyd)Po<; Te(\)- 
[ovptipov piVG]TtKOv eTTt ^KXXa8ap^ou Ot'X7r[tot/] 

[AlXlov noyft7rf]tai/o(5) /c[atj ap')(^i€peoy{‘s) M(€a)y^t'o[i'] 

[ ]oi/ Al<p>ovvglou tov 'hlXXaBdp^{o)v 

[iTTt «yo^o]i){T)o9 TtVoi; <t>Xaoi/ioi/ \ovXta[vov] 

[/cat ypapLpia]Tew{^) AXe^dpBpov S(a/3S)ta- 
[t^or Kat] AaoBiKeod^ [KL)dap(p{B)ov G€^{a)GTo- 
[vetKOv] TOV T/3t9 ap)(l€peCi)^’ POpio\BeLKTd)p] 


[ ] (Il)o(Xt)Toi; 'Y p(i)ahe<o<^ 7rX{€)[LGT0veLK0v] 

[kul . . . .](o})pLov 'Yo[. . . ,]tov ’Aa(7rer)- 


[htou /'£a](t) npo[u]a[a]e<*>(6)9) k\g) pi(pB]ov , 
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W. H. BUCKLER 


The restoration of this document with approximate certainty* is made 
possible by the similar fseplmma [B.C.H, ix. 1885, pp. 124-126), in which 
the Guild, meeting at Ephesus in the days of Antoninus Pius, expresses 
gratitude to Alcibiades of Nysa. The honours paid to him are (a) the erection 
of his statue and of a stele at Nysa : 11. 46-51 ; (6) public proclamation, and 
(c) crowning with a gilded \M:eath : ^ 11. 54-55 ; (d) special announcement to 
Alcibiades at Nysa and to the civic authorities : 11. 57-66 ; (c) announcement 
to the Emperor and to the Guild in Rome : 11, 66-70. The awards to our 
Pompeianus are almost identical, but no message to him and to his city was 
needed because the action was taken in Angora. Omitting (d) we find (a) 
erection of two statues : 11. 28, 36 ; (b) proclamation : 11. 29-32 ; (c) crowning : 
11. 32-35: (e) announcement to the Emperor and to his legate: 11. 36-41. 
An interesting point in the Ephesus resolution is that its proposer, Publius 
Aelius Pompeianus, may weU have been a son of our Angora magnate ; ^ like 
our Pompeianus, he was rich ; his home seems to have been, not at Angora, 
but in Maeonia.^ The Ephesus document has the colloquial 7]fid<; for r^v 
avi'oSov, 1. 15 (cf. our 7)fidv, 1. 25), and SiKalav ')(^dpiv, 1. 45, as in our 11. 40-41. 

L. 10. d^cavoOeTr^aaiy as in the new copy, is clearly preferable to the participle 

L. 16. dfia seems more probable than dWd because followed by an indica- 
tive, not by a participle. 

L. 21. The ' calling back ' of the artists must have been costly to Pompeianus 
if they were travelhng to fulfil other engagements (cf. L,B.4V., 
1620 c. 11. 13-15), and Professor Calder suggests that it may have 
been achieved by the ‘ persuasion ’ referred to in 1. 34. 

L. 23. In view of the blurring, e[7ri](TeX)d)i; (cf. 1. 14) seems more probable 
than (7rap)atr(y}crn'. The restored words at the end of this, and 
at the beginning of the next line, are doubtful: we might read 
7r poKe\^i\fievov at-rw] (Calder). 

L. 27. Tp TToXei seems to depend on hiaariporaTov, * most honourable for the 
city.’ 

L. 31. If d^eiv, suggested by Calder, or reXelv, is the correct restoration 
in 1. 32, a>( 9 ) appears to be required in lieu of w. The sense 
intended is clear. 

L. 33. As this is e\ddently one of the most blurred fines, bold restoration may 
be justified in view of the satisfactory meaning. The last four 
letters are puzzling ; if rightly read as the beginning of \^.?>pi[aveLov\ 
the requisite (rov) may have been left out by the engraver. 


® Tlie reading .should be avayopelvaet Kal] 

OT€(p(lVit}. 

* Sir W. M. Ramsay believes that the 
father of our Ulpius Aelius is found 
mentioned at the hieron near Pisidian 
Antioch, and kindly informs me that the 
man’s name was M. Ulpius Pudens Pom- 
peianus ; cf. J.Ii.S. xii. 1922, p. 1(33, n. 1. 


described as Flo, AtAiou TlojbL'JtTjioLvoVf 
[M^aioi/os, SiStitoC kuI Tapa^cvs Kal ‘PoSiou, 
TTOITJTOV Tr\€t(rroV€LKOV, JJ.€\cTrOlOV KoX ^a^cabov 
6€ov 'Abpiapov, 6€0\6you vauv ruiv cV Uepyautp 
Kal ayuvoOfTov aTroZ^bfiypevov twv 
UvBiuiv; 11. l-b, GO-tio. The ethnic MaiW, 
by no means rare, seems probable. For the 
omission of Kai cf. Klio, viii. 1908, p.417, 1. 18. 
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L. 35. TJhe ingenious restoration proposed by Calder was suggested by the idea 
that this is a reference to the generous act mentioned in 11. 20-21. 
Perhaps in going away, when Pompeianus induced or bribed them 
to return, the artists had been defying the instructions of the Guild. 
L. 36. The ‘ New Town ' may have been a new quarter of the growing city; 

if it designates one of the many towns called NeuTroXi^. that fact 
ought to have been shown by greater fullness in the title. For 
this there is no room, since the line as restored has 36 letters, while 
the longest of our lines (37, 38) have not more than 37 letters each. 
L. 38. This is the first intimation of the fact that C. Trebius Sergianus, 
consul in 132, was Hadrian’s legate in Galatia. 

L. 44. There is a double dating, (1) by officials of the province. 11. 46—18, 
(2) by those of the Guild, 11. 49-55. In Fig. 19 (p. 34) Pompeianus 
is Helladarch and dp^i^peij^, whereas here he is Helladarch, but 
Memmius, a former ( ?) holder of that post (1. 48), is the dpxc€p€v<^^ 
The passage would seem to show that the provincial high-priest- 
hood and the Helladarchy were distinct offices, and that the former 
was the higher. For iyenero cf. Klio, viii. 1908. p. 416, 1. 16. 

LI. 50-52. This Alexander, thrice high -priest of the Guild, is mentioned in 
an unpublished Sardian fragment, and probably also as gram- 
mateus in R.E.G, iv. 1891, p. 175, No, 2, a text from Thyatira. 

L. 52. Only one r-o/xoSet/vr?;? is found in C.I.G. 6829, 1. 24, but the restora- 
tions in 11. 53-55 are, of course, very uncertain. 

While the allusion in 11. 34—35 to the special service rendered by 
Pompeianus is unfortunately obscure, the unique mention (1. 20) of the actors 
as ‘ travelling ' is well worth noting. For the fact that these artists of our 
Guild and the athletes of the ^vcttik^ avvoho^ alone among Graeco -Roman 
craftsmen developed unions ® extending throughout the empire was mainly 
due to their itinerancy. The local union of bakers, sav at Ephesus,' could 
adequately assist its members because they were localised in that city. But 
if the Guild of actors, singers and musicians, who constantly nu)ved from city 
to city, was really to help them, it needed to embrace the whole empire. 
And this itinerant character would also largely determine the membership. 
Professor Westermann has recently discussed ^ the status of minor artists in 
Egypt and their share in the local Dionysiac guilds. AVe may strongly 
suspect, though we cannot as yet prove, that the ubiquity of their professional 
engagements made it expedient for the more eminent artists to join the 
‘ Sacred Hadrianic (ruild.’ 

W. H. Buckler. 


® That the CJiiild exerei-ed trade-union 
functions respecting rates of pay, etc., can- 
not as yet be shown, but a feature suggesting 
that It did .so i.s its inclusion of the awa- 
yevyiarai (II. 6—7), i.r. the assistants, from 
some of whom, if not admitted to the 


Guild, awkward competition miglit hav*e 
arisen. 

’ Cf. the remarks on the laiker.s' strike at 
Kphesus in Ana/o/ian iStudics pr. to Ramsay ^ 
p. 30 f. 

« J. oj Egypt. Arch. x. 1924, p. 143, 



NOTE ON THE ANGOKA KESOLUTION 


Me. W. H. Buckler, with his accustomed skill, restores an inscription of 
Ancyra well known to me. In one point, important for the history of Anatolia, 
I hold a different opinion ; and it seems worth a footnote to his article. He 
takes eV Nea7ro\et as eV vka TroXet, interpreting it of the enlarged Ancyra 
of the second century. The text seemed to me to read clearly iv NeairoXei 
rcbv It belongs to a great family of South Galatia. Neapolis 

of Pisidia was at Karagatch, near Antioch, where M. Ulpius Pudens 
Pompeianus made a dedication to Men or Mannes, the god of the Phrygo- 
Pisidian frontier lands, when he attained the civitas, and took the nmnen of 
the reigning Emperor. Pompeianus as cognomen he adopted perhaps in 
memory of Pompeius Collega (to whom he was in some way indebted), governor 
of Galatia c. a.d. 75 ; but cognomina are often difficult to explain. His son 
was Ulpius Aelius Pompeianus, who was permitted by the Emperor Hadrian 
to add his own nomen, a special honour. This wealthy provincial could 
afford to do what is recorded in the inscription. The entertainment of the 
Techneitai was done by Ancyra acting as metropolis of the province Galatia, 
not as metropolis of the tribe Tektosages. The title fjurjTpoTrdXi^ FaXarta? 
cannot be explained as if it referred to the tribal Galatia alone. 

The invention of Neapolis as name of a new quarter of the growing Ancyra 
can in no way be justified, so far as I can judge from the now rather 
voluminous evidence about Ancyra ; on this point space precludes further 
statement. Mr. Buckler in his note on 1. 36 argues that there is no room for 
a fuller title of Neapolis, but his restoration is too long. The Emperor was 
either 6 avroKpdrcop simply, or Aur. Katcr. followed by descent and then 
personal names (where At-r. is treated in usual fashion as praenomen, Kataap 
as nometK and his personal names come as cognomina after the filiature). 
Similarly we speak of 'the king’ or of 'King George V.’ Eliminating the 
article and the otiose re, there is no objection to HiaLhoiv. In the copy which 
I knew the tw[i'] was quite clear, and can be seen now in the epigraphic copy 
(with H for FF, as often elsewhere rightly restored by Mr. Buckler). As T(h[v] 
seems certain, I dare not use T\i<jihd)v simply, though that is less violent than 
several restorations which Mr. Buckler rightly finds necessary. 

In 11. 41—42 noX[e/^&)i^o ]9 (of a well-known family) seems probable : Collega 
was adopted as a cognomen by Galatic provincials who gained civitas (see mv 
paper in CL Rev. 1919, p. 1 f.) from Cn. Pompeius Collega, governor of 
Galatia. In 1. 54 perhaps [T. UopLirynpiov, adopted from T. Pomponius 
Bassiis, governor a.d. 95-101, though [Fatou \\pr]covLov is more probable. 
In 1. 33 Mr. Buckler formerly suggested a different and perhaps preferable 
restoration; so also in 1. 35. In footnote 5 (p. 160) [-]atovo<i can hardly bean 
ethnic, as it would be followed by kuL ; it is a personal name. 

W. M. Ramsay. 



A GOLD VASE OF EARLY HELLADIC TYPE 




The identification of tlie Early Helladic civilisation has been the most 
notable advance made in Greek prehistory since the war. Our knowledge of 
this earliest Aegean culture on the Mainland is still very fragmentary. But 
the Louvre has possessed for nearly fifty years a precious document which 
can now be assigned its true place and sheds an iinexpected light on the epoch. 
It is a gold ‘ sauce-boat ’ of the form already so famihar in clay at Korakou 
and Tiryns. Thanks to the courtesy of M. Etienne Michon, Conservator of 
the Greek and Roman Antiquities, I am permitted to publish this remarkable 
object (Fig. 1). 

Save for the handle, our vase has been beaten out of a single piece of metal. 
The walls are exceedingly thin, not more than *3 mm. thick, but, as with the 
gold beakers from Troy, measuring more at the rim, the edge being *9 mm. 
across. The base is cupped to form a ring foot, a procedure also adopted by 
Trojan and Sumerian metal-workers. The handle is formed by a strip of gold 
with rectangular cross section, flattened at either end to receive the rivets 
which attach it to the vase. Its three outer sides are engraved with a herring- 
bone pattern. The complete vessel weighs 125-2 grammes. 

The vase was acquired by the Louvre in 1887. Such a date at once dis- 
poses of any doubts as to its authenticity, since the strange shape was unknown 
till Prof. Tsountas published his l^vKXahiKa in 1898. The circumstances 
of its discovery are obscure. It is said to have been found near Heraea in 
Arcadia. Such a provenance is intrinsically probable. Clay sauce-boats 
are known from Levkas,^ Corinthia, the Argohd, Attica, Syros, Naxos and 
Amorgos. On the other hand, among the numerous Early Helladic vases 
which I studied in the Chaeroneia Museum, I did not see a single sauce-boat, 
though Mr. Heurtley informs me that two isolated specimens are known 
from Boeotia. So our vase belongs to a type which was especiallv popular 
in the regions bordering on Arcadia. In classical times several important 
trade routes converged near Heraea, and it may well have been so in pre- 
historic days also. 

The chronological context of the Louvre vase is to-day quite plain. The 
clay ‘ sauce-boats ’ both in the Peloponnese and in the Cyclades fall within 
the period E.M. II.-III. A stone vase from Tomb VI. (E.M. II.) at Mochlos ^ 
and some clay vases found near Gournia (E.M. I.-II.) ^ belong to the same 
family. Our gold example may well be as old as 2600 b.c. 

The wealth to which it bears witness is not really surprising. Dr. Blegen 


^ Bossert, Ahknin, PI. I., 2. 
^ Seager, 3/oc/i/o«, PI. VI. 
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* Boyd -Hawes, Gournia, p. 50, Fig 20. 
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has recently found gold ornaments and silver diadems in E.H. tombs at 
Zygouries."^ And these are not the earliest examples of the preciols metals 
on the Greek Mainland. At Sesklo, with pottery of the second ‘ neolithic ' 
period,^ a gold ring pendant was found. The latter, however, may be regarded 
as an heirloom brought from the El Dorado of Transylvania by the invaders 



Fig. 1.— Het.ladic Gold Cup in the Louvre. 


who introduced Dimini ware into Eastern Thessaly. Just as we can trace 
the invaders by their pottery and megaron houses ® to the head waters of the 
Alt, so we find that the oldest settlers there used the local gold for ornaments.’ 

The newly revealed riches of the Peloponnesians were due to quite different 
causes. The Early Helladic peoples, in contrast to the neolithic peasants, 

* Atiand Archaeology, xv. p. 88, ^ Information kindly furnished by Dr. 

® Tsountas, A. -2., p. 350. Ferencz Laszlo. 

® J.E.A.l., liii. pp. 205, 287. 
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chose the sites for their settlements with a view to commerce rather than to 
tillage, aifd, as with the Minoans, the source of their wealth must be souglit 
in maritime trade. The occupation of Levkas points to westward enterprises. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the Early Helladic inhabitants of the Greek 
Mainland were the intermediaries in the traffic which brought to Sicily the 
bossed bone plaques and pommels ® of Trojan type ; for the hour-glass tankards 
associated with these objects in Siculan I tombs have Early Helladic analogues.® 

The control of east to west trade explains the Anatolian connexions of the 
Early Helladic culture itself. In particular the famous spouted bowl from 
treasure A at Troy has often been compared to the Helladic and Cycladic 
‘ sauce-boats.’ Nevertheless our vase can hardly be of Troadic origin. The 
Trojan goldsmiths always used solder, never rivets, for gold and silver vessels, 
and preferred tubular handles to straps. 

The Lou\Te vase then must be regarded as truly Helladic in origin. So 
it is even more striking testimony to the wealth of some unknown forerunners 
of the lords of Kakovatos. In its light we must be prepared to revise our 
view of Aegean cmlisation in the third millennium b.c. and to recognise the 
Mainland participating as an equal with Crete and the Cyclades in a great 
maritime confederacy. 

V. Gordon Childe. 


B.P., xliii. PI. II. 6. ® Cf. e.g. Fimmen, Die kretisch-mykenische Kultur, Figs. 01, 98. 
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THE GREEKS AND ANCIENT TRADE WITH THE ATLANTIC 

Ancient trade between Mediterranean lands and Atlantic Europe was 
first and foremost a quest by Mediterranean folk for tin, of which the indigenous 
supplies were insufficient^ In this quest the Greeks had a vital interest, in 
view of the great development of their bronze industry. MTiat actual part 
did they take in the Atlantic tin traffic ? 

This question raises two others, which will require a brief notice. From 
what part of the Atlantic seaboard, and by what route, was the tin fetched ? 

Fortunately we need not reopen the controversy over the Cassiterides or 
Tin Islands, which in the common Greek belief were the source of Western tin. 
This belief was in any case a mistaken one, for in Western Europe there are 
no tin deposits worth mentioning on any archipelago of islands. ^ Moreover, 
the discrepancies between the notions of various ancient t\Titers as to their 
situation suggest that the name ‘ Cassiterides ’ was apphed in turn to more 
than one of the Western tin districts.^ We may therefore circumnavigate the 
problem of the Cassiterides by treating them as a floating expression like the 
‘ Spice Islands ’ of early modern times, and refusing to attach the name 
specifically to any one metalliferous area. 


^ Tlie only Mediterranean source of tin 
where the existence of ancient workings 
can be proved is Monte Valerio, near 
Campiglia in Tuscany. These workings 
were very difficult and exiguous (Daubree, 
Revue Archeologique, 1881, p. 235). 

Modern prospectors have found tin, but 
no evidence of ancient exploitation, near 
Granada (Berard, Les Pheniciens, i. 445), 
Almeria and Cartagena (Fawns, Tin 
Deposits, p. 181). As has often been 
pointed out. the tin deposits of the river 
Tartessus (Sc\'mnus, 11. 164-6; Stephanus, 
s.v. TapTTifTo-os ), and on two islands at the 
head of the Adriatic (ScjTnnus, 11. 392-3) 
are a myth. The Adriatic tin may have 
come from Bohemia or Saxony by one of 
the old amber routes (Dechelette, JManuel 
dWreheologie, i. 626), or, more probably, 
from the Atlantic via Gaul and the Po 
valley. The Tartessus tin was certainly 
of Atlantic origin. 

Several tin workings, presumably of 
ancient origin, have been discovered in 
Central France. Those at Vaulry (Haute 
Vienne) and >[ontebras (Creuse) were 
fairy extensive (Daubree, p. 274 sqq,) 
But these mines could not have gone far 

if>a 


to meet the Mediterranean demand for 
tin. 

^ Some old tin workings have been found 
on Tresc® Island in the Scillies (Borlase, 
Ohseriations, p. 73). But these are almost 
microscopic. 

G. Smith {The Cassiterides, pp. 52-3) 
and C. Torr {The Academy, 1895, pp. 342-3) 
suggest that the Greeks were misled by a 
Phoenician omnibus word wliich did duty 
for our ‘ island,’ ^ headland ’ and ' over- 
seas land.' This is unnecessary. Ex- 
plorers ancient and modern have often 
mistaken mainlands for islands, ^f. 
Ptolemy's ‘ Island of Scandia '' {Geogr. II. 
ii. 35), Marco Polo's ' Island of Zenzibar,’ 
i.e. Central Africa {Travels, ch. xxxvii.), and 
tlie sturdy belief of the discoverers of 
America that there was a waterway 
between the new lands to the East. 

For the opposite error, cf. the obsession 
in a continuous ' Terra Australis,’ wl.ich 
was not dispelled till the time of Bass and 
Flinders (1800). 

^ S. Reinach, L' Anthropologic, 1899^ 
p. 401 ; Rice Holmes, Ancient Britain, 
pp. 483 -98; Haverfield, in Pauly -Wissowa, 
s.v. KatraiTf piSes. 
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The jeal point to be determined is, which of the Atlantic deposits were 
actually worked in antiquity at any given moment of time ? 

This question cannot be answered in full, o\\dng to the scarcity of literary 
evidence and of distinctive remains such as inscriptions and pottery. But 
the following general conclusions may be drawn. 

(1) The mines of Spain were in operation from the beginning of the bronze 
age.^ They were also being Avorked in the days of Poseidonius (r. 80 b.c.) ^ 
and of Pliny (c. a.d. 60).^ They may or may not have been worked uninter- 
mittently between the Bronze Age and the Roman Empire, but from Pliny’s 
time their exploitation was probably continuous,” 

(2) The deposits of southern Brittany were probably worked about 

500 and the great abundance of Bronze Age remains along the west and 

north-west coast of France ^ suggests that the tin industry of this region fol- 
lowed closely upon that of Spain. On the other hand, the complete absence 
of references of later date than 500 b.c. to this group of mines indicates that 
they became derelict not long after. 

(3) The tin deposits of Wicklow in Ireland are not extensive enough to 
have given rise to any regular commerce. 

(1) So long as the mines of Brittany remained productive, it is unlikely 
that the tin of Cornwall should have been Avorked on any large scale. But in 
the days of Pytheas {c. 325 b.c.) metal was certainly being extracted there 
from subterranean lodes. As this method of operation marks a later stage 
in the history of a tin mine, w^e may infer that the Cornish field AA^as being 
actiA^ely Avorked at least as far back as 500 B.c. In Julius Caesar's days the 
British mines AAere still productive. During the early Roman Empire 


* See Der helette, i. pp. 428, 626. The use 
of bronze in Western Gaul spread, not 
from Brittany, but from Gasoony. This 
implies that it was imported from Spain. 

“ Strabo, p. 147 : ruv 

KOLTTlTfpoy') yevVCKrOdl XOiS VTftp TOVS 

\v(riravov% 

® Xat. Hist, xxxiv. 16 (47), § 156 : nunc 
certum est plumbum album in Lusitania 
gigni et in Gallaei ia. 

" This may be inferred from the great 
scale of the Roman workings, and the depth 
to which they were eventually excavated 
(BorIa.se. Tin Mining in Spain^ p. 15^^77.). 

^ The ■ Oestrymnis ‘ of Avienus iOrn 
Maritima. 1. 90/177.), wliere ‘tin and leatl 
are found in plenty,* clearly is Brittany. 
(See Si ret. L'Anthropolof/ify 1908. p. 130, 
and Schulten*s recent edition of Avienus.) 
It matters little whether Avienus drew 
upon the C’arthaginian Himilco, or upon 
an earlier Massiliote writer, as Schulten 
contends on good grounds- In any case his 
ultimate source goes back to about oOO B.c. 

® See the map at the end of Vol. ii. 
Ft. I of Dechelette's AlanucL 


Siret (/oc. cit.) points out that when 
the Breton miners had scouretl away the 
alluvium they would have had to follow* 
the tin into some very hard quartz lodes. 
Small wonder if their indu.stry migrated 
to other site.s where the tin could still be 
streamed or the .stanniferous rock was more 
friable. 

If the prominence of Ireland in 
Avienus' poem (11. 108-110) is not due to 
a mere fancy of Avienus but to its com- 
mercial importance, we may as.sume that 
its exports were not so much of tin, as 
Schulten {Tnrtessos^ [). 67) .supposes, Imt 
of gold (Coffey, The Bronze Aqe in Ireland, 
ch. iv.). 

Diodorus, v. 22 ; Pliny, iv. ( 1 6), 30, 
§ 104. On these passages see p. 174. 

Bell am (ialHcum, v. 12, 5 : nascitur 
ibi (.'Tc. in Britannia) plumbum album in 
mediterraneis regionibus. Caesar's error 
as to the situation of the mines is im- 
material. Presumably the small quantities 
of tin used by his British informants lin 
the Thames valley region?) reached them 
by a land route. 


I 
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operations appear to have been suspended, and although work ha(^ certainly 
been resumed by a.d. 600, there is no trace of a fresh start having been made 
before a.d. 250 at the earliest.^^ 

(5) Summing up, we may say that (i) tin was produced continuously from 
the Bronze Age to the latest days of ancient metallurgy at one or other of the 
AVest European mines; (ii) in the last four or five centuries b.c. Cornwall 
was probably the most important source of tin; but (iii) under the Roman 
Empire Spain became the main if not the sole source of supplies. 

Of the two main avenues from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean the sea 
track through the Straits of Gibraltar was the tin route far e'xceWence. In the 
nature of things it was the chief and probably the only transport -line from the 
mines of Spain ; and it also served for the northern tin-fields.^® But the 
alternative route through France was also brought into use for the conveyance 
of Cornish if not of Breton tin.^' 

AVe must now examine the history of these two routes from the Greek 
point of view. 

The Sea Route . — The sea passage to the tin lands, as an abundance of 
archaeological e\ddence declares, was already made in prehistoric times. 

Did Crete, the forerunner of Greece, take part in these Atlantic ventures ? 
The key to this and to many other problems of early AA^estern civilisation may 
perhaps be recovered some day from the ruins of Tartessus.^® For the present, 
‘ non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa.’ In any case, whatever the early 
Cretans knew about the Far AA'est passed into oblivion with them. Xot tiU 
about 630 b.c. did a ship from Greece make the Straits of Gibraltar, and its 
skipper, Colaeus of Samos, was not bent on discovery at all, but was merely 
sailing to Egypt when a persistent east wind blew him off his course and made 
him an explorer malgre But once Colaeus had blundered upon the gate 


See Haverfield, Melanges Boissier, 
pp. 249-53. His archaeologi{*al evidence, 
though not conclusive in itself, is supported 
by Pliny, xxxiv^ 16 (47), § 156 : fabulose 
narratum (plumbum album) in insulas 
Atlantic! maris peti . . . nunc certum est 
in Lusitania gigni et in Gallaecia. Pliny 
could hardly have ignored the British 
supplies as he 1 ere does, had they been 
forthcoming in his own day. 

Presumably the lode tin of Cornwall 
was beaten by the alluvial tin of Galicia. 
This, being some way inland, may not 
have been discovered till the campaigns 
of P. Crassus (95 b.c.) or Augustus’ Can- 
tabrian Wars (24-19 b.c.). In any case, it 
required a large liydraulic apparatus such 
as probably none but a Roman engineer 
would have troubled to instal (Borlase, 
loc. cit.). But once put into operation, 
these Spanish stream-mines must have 
been more lucrative than lode mines. 

Ridgeway {Folklore, 1890, p. 91) 


assumes a traffic from Spain to Bordeaux 
and Narbo, but adduces no clear evidence. 

Avienus, 11. 113-14 : Tartessiisque in 
terminos Oestrjunnidum negotiandi mos 
erat ; Strabo, pp. 175-6. Strabo escapes 
his own notice in proving that the ‘ Cas- 
siterides ’ in this context are British land. 

Strabo, p. 147. This passage will be 
discussed later. 

Dechelette, ii. 393 ; Schuchardt, 
Alteuropa, pp. 57-8; Schulten, Tartessos, 
pp. 9-15; Peake, The Broyize Age and the 
Celtic World, pp. 41-5; Haverfield in 
Paiily-Wissowa, s.v. KatrcrircpiZfs. 

On the importance of excavation at 
this Cnossus of the west, and on its prob- 
able situation, see Schulten, Tartesaos, 
pp. 81-90. 

Herodotus, iv. 152. For the date, 
see Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, i. p. 482, 
n. 3. Xo doubt the Greeks had heard of 
the Straits long before 630 b.c., and their 
knowledge of them may ev^en have been 
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of the Atlantic, it remained open to the Greeks for nearly a century, and in 
his wake the merchants of Phocaea pushed out past their own outpost at 
Massilia and established a regular trade connexion with the realm of Tartessus,^^ 

The question now arises, did any of the Phocaean penteconters stray on 
into the Atlantic and visit one or other of the tin lands ? Our answer will 
depend on the use we make of a difficult passage in Pliny : plumbum ex 
Cassiteride insula primum adportavit Midacritiis.^^ 

The historical value of this notice has been successfully established by 
S. Reinach, who has given good reasons for believing that it is ultimately 
derived from Hellanicus of Lesbos, a very respectable authority. The same 
scholar has demolished the theory that under the name ' Midacritus ' lurked 
the Phoenician god Melkarth. But, not content to accept Pliny's text at its 
face value, he has emended ‘ ]\Iidacritus ' into ‘ Midas Phryx.' In this case 
Pliny’s tin merchant was either the famous king of Phrygia or a lesser personage, 
perhaps a princely ^a -rover, who carried the royal name. In support of this 
emendation Reinach quotes two other passages, from Hyginus and Cassiodorus, 
in which Midas figures as the discoverer of tin,^^ and Diodorus' list of thalas- 
socracies, in which the Phrygians hold a place ; and he further points out that 
an anchor was exhibited in the armorial bearings of the Phrygian kings. 

Now this argument, though highly seductive, is not conclusive. 

(1) The anchor was also a symbol of the Seleucid kings, of several 
triumviri monetales of the Roman Republic in the second century b.c., and 
of the early Christians, none of whom added ocean exploration to their other 
accomplishments. M. Reinach himself admits that the association of the 
crown and anchor in Phrygia may be nothing more than a pun on the name 
''Aytcvpa (Angora), and there surely we may let the matter rest,^^ 

(2) The list of thalassocrats may very well, as M. Reinach suggests, go 
back to Hellanicus and contain a sound nucleus of historical fact. But 
‘ thalassocracy ’ in the ordinary sense of the term implied military rather than 
commercial supremacy, the ‘ seizing of Neptune's trident ’ rather than the 
‘ winning of the blue ribbon of the Atlantic,' and this was the sense in which 
the compiler of the list used it.^® The thalassocracy of an essentially inland 
people like the Phrygians can hardly have amounted to more than a spell of 
successful piracy, hke that of the Gothic thalassocrats in the third or the 
Russian thalassocrats in the ninth century a.d. In any case, Diodorus is a 
long way from pro^dng that the Phrygians took part in the Far West trade. 

(3) DifficiUor lectio potior . — Midas of Phrygia was a familiar figure, 


quite acc urate, as M. Berard has contencJecl. 
But it does not follow that they could have 
found their way to them. Similarly the 
authors of the Sindbad story" possessed 
some accurate information concerning Cey- 
lon and Madagascar, but could not have 
drawn a chart of the Indian Ocean. 

21 Herodotus, i. 163. 

22 vii. 56 (57), § 197. 

23 L'Anthropologie, 1899, pp. 401 6. 

21 Hyginus, Fab. 274 : Midas rex, Cybeles 


filius. Phryx, plumbum album et nigrum 
primus invenit. 

Cassiodorus, Variarum, iii. 51 : aes enim 
lonos, Thessaliae rex, plumbimi Midas 
regnator Phrygiae repperenint. 

2^ It is significant that both the Phrygian 
and the Galatian Ancyra struck coins with 
an anchor-type (B.M. Catalogue, Galatia, 
p. 9; Phrygia, p. xxxi.j. 

2® Else how could, e.g.. the Lacedae- 
monians appear on the list ? 
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Midacritus was nothing more than a name. It is far more likely th^ Hyginus 
and Cassiodorus, or their informants, improved Midacritus into Midas than 
that Pliny or his copyists should have disguised Midas as 31idacritus. 

It appears, therefore, that the name ‘ Midacritus ’ should be allowed to 
stand. Now the nationality of Midacritus does not admit of doubt, for his 
name is clearly Greek in struct ure.^^ There remains the question whether 
Midacritus sailed all the way to tin -land,- or merely shipped a cargo at an 
entrepot Like Tartessus.^® So far as Pliny goes, either version is possible, for 
we may dissect his text in two different ways ; [plumbum-ex-Cassiteride- 
insula] adporta^dt or plumbum [ex-Cassiteride-insula-adportavit]. But, as 
we have seen, Midacritus was not the first Greek to reach Tartessus : the 
kudos of this discovery belonged to Colaeus. And Midacritus’ cargo of tin, 
if he was the first to load up with tin at Tartessus, could not have created such 
a sensation as the freight of silver with which Colaeus had dazzled the Greek 
world. AVould iVIidacritus’ cruise have been put on record if his was merely 
a ‘ hevrepo^ ttXov^ ' to Colaeus, and ‘ worth nine oxen in place of a hundred ' ? 
Perhaps; but his fame is better explained if he outdistanced Colaeus and 
brought home tin from its source. Whether Midacritus' ‘ Tin Island ' was 
West Spain or Brittany or Cornwall cannot be determined. But so much 
may legitimately be inferred from Pliny's text, that direct contact between 
Greece and one of the Atlantic tin lands was probably established by 
Midacritus. 

But if this contact was made, it was promptly unmade. Towards the 
end of the sixth century the Carthaginians closed the Atlantic gates to the 
Greeks,-^ and the Phocaeans, far from following up Midacritus’ success, were 
cut oft* even from Tartessus.^® Two centuries elapsed before the Carthaginian 
blockade of the Straits was broken.^ ^ But in the days of Alexander the Great 
the Massiliote explorer Prdheas got safe past Gades and went farthest north 
of all ancient Mediterranean seamen. On this famous journey he certainly 


Schiilten {I'nrtesso'-f, jjp. 2o 6J points 
out that the cognate form MeiSo/cptros is found 
elsewliere. A name formed from Midas 
would be nothing unlikely in a Phocaean. 

So 8c hu Item 

Did the Carthaginians show the way 
to Mi<lacrinis or vice versa ? There is 
no evidence of the Phoenicians having 
sailed out into the Atlantic before tlie time 
of Himilco {Avienus, 1. 117), whose prob- 
able date is c. 500 b.c. (See esp, Schulten, 
eh. iii., on the relations between the Phoe- 
nicians and Tartessus.) Midacritus' cruise 
probably belongs to the later rather than 
the earlier half of the sixth century, but 
it cannot have been later than 500 b.c. 
Thus it is quite possible that Midacritus 
explored the Atlantic for the benefit of 
the Carthaginians. 

Hence Herodotus' agnosticism about 
the Cassiterides (iii. 115), which finds its 


parallel in Polybius' diatribes against 
PjUheas. Tliese cases, like tlmt of the 
Norsemen in America, or of Torres in 
Australian waters. sIjow that an isolated 
cruise, however successful, may not make 
any impression on the map. 

The Massiliote voyager Euthymenes, 
M’ho was probably Herodotus' informant, 
or rather misinformant, about West Africa 
(Jacoby, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Euthy- 
menes) should be placed in the sixth 
century rather than in the fifth. 

As has often been pointed out, Pytlieas’ 
cruise was unknown to Aristotle {d. 322 
B,(‘.) and known to Dicaearclius {d. 285 b.c.). 
Probably it was made possible by Alexan- 
der's preparations for a campaign against 
Carthage, which gave the Carthaginians 
some more urgent work than to picket the 
Spanish Main. Tlie date of his cruise would 
thus be about 325-3 b.c. 
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visited the stannaries of Cornwall,^ and this sets us asking whether at this 
point he filled his ship's hold as well as his notebook. Now it may well he, as 
many scholars have contended, that Pytheas’ interests were scientific rather 
than commercial, but since he was a man of slender means we must assume 
that he did not fit out his expedition out of his own purse, and it seems 
unlikely that he should have solicited loans without offering a return. We 
may therefore conclude that Pytheas brought home some Cornish tin and 
thus opened trade relations between Greece and Britain, 

After P\d:heas' sally the door of the West was again closed upon the ( Greeks. 
But the conquest of Gades by the Romans in 206 b.c. finally deprived the 
Carthaginians of their control of the Straits, and though the merchants of 
Gades endeavoured to maintain the secret of the tin route, they could not as 
subjects of Rome get rid of interlopers by the drastic Carthaginian policy of 
' spurlos versenken,' Hence in the second or first century B.c. they had no 
lack of trade rivals to spy out their tracks, and these eventually opened up 
more than one route to Cornwall.^" 

Now these intruders are designated by Strabo as 'Pojpaiof ; hence it is 
usually assumed that they were of the blood of Romulus. But the term 
'Pco/iato? was an ambiguous one : by the second century b.c. it had been usurped 
by the socii Italici residing in foreign parts, who had not been slow to discover 
that the borrowed prestige of the Roman name was a commercial asset of high 
value.^'^ Among the traders who sought cover under the Roman umbrella 
there was a large proportion of Greeks from South Italy. The activitv of 
these Italiote Greeks was never greater than under Roman rule, and towards 
the end of the Roman Republic they made the harbour of Puteoli into one 
of the chief ports of the Mediterranean.^® On the other hand, the real Romans 
never took part in the overseas carrying trade.^^ Hence it appears likely 
that Strabo's were largely of Greek nationality. If such is the case, 

the overseas tin traffic of the second and first centuries b.c. was partly in 
Greek hands. 

t'nder the Roman Empire the water-borne trade in tin probably increased 
in volume with the growing importance of the Spanish mines. There is no 
direct evidence as to the nationality of the shippers at this period. But it is 
significant that of 199 Latin inscriptions found at Gades no less than 37 contain 
a Greek name.^^- for presumably most of the Greek residents in that citv were 


33 Diodorus, v. 22. On this passage see 
p, 174. 

3* So Rioe Holmes, pp. 220. 507 : Berger, 
Gpftrhichte der Erdkundfr pp. 353-8; Blaz- 
quez, cIp Marstlla. 

33 Strabo, p. 104 (on the authority of 
Polybius). Polybius' opinions on Pytheas 
are generally worthless, but he would hardly 
have invented a detail like this. 

3® Cf. Eudoxus' surcessful appeal for 
contributions to meet the expemses of his 
cruise round Africa (vStrabo, p. 100). See 
also Damste, Mnemost/ne, 1917, pp. 181-5, 


3' Strabo, pp. 175-fi. If, as seems most 
probable. thi'> passage has been taken 
bodily from Poseidonius, the explorer P. 
Crassus must be tlie consul of 97 b.(\, not 
the legatus of Julius Caesar (Schulten, 
p. 49 and n. 3). 

Hatzfehl, Les frafiquants itallens dfins 
VOrifnt helluiif/ue, pp. 238-56. 

3® Jbid.^ Inc. cd. : Frank, Economic 
History of Rome., p. 261. 

Frank, foe. at. 

Jbid.. pp. 26F 5, 

C.l.L. li. 1724-1922. 
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traders. It is also noteworthy that direct traffic between Cornwall ind Alex- 
andria existed about a.d. 600.^ From this we may infer that the Greeks 
maintained a share in the Atlantic traffic to the end of ancient history. 

The Land Route . — The origin of the land route is a matter of much dispute 
and requires detailed consideration. 

(1) S. Eeinach, in accordance with a supposed general law that primitive 
traders prefer the land to the sea, holds that the tin traffic through Gaul was 
older than the Tartessus commerce.^ In favour of this view it may be said 
that overland trade routes can be traced back to Neolithic times, and that 
these always carried the main traffic in precious goods like amber.^® Quite 
pc>ssibly the first samples of Atlantic tin groped their way to the Mediterranean 
through France. But tin is a relatively bulky article for its value, and when 
conveyed in quantities it makes a better freight for ships than for quadrupeds.^' 
In point of fact, the distribution of Bronze Age deposits in Gaul disproves a 
primitive overland trade in tin. The deposits are frequent and continuous 
along the Channel and Atlantic coasts, but become relatively rare in the interior 
of Gaul, and are remarkably scanty near the Mediterranean coast.^® 

(2) L. Siret, while admitting the priority of the sea route, pushes back the 

beginnings of the land traffic beyond 1000 For this statement he reUes 

on a tradition that the Greek colony of Ehoda in north-eastern Spain was 
founded before the First Olympiad,^® and on the assumption that the tra- 
ditional foundation-date of Massilia, c. 600 n.c., lags well behind the true date. 
But (i) there is no reason to connect Ehoda at any period of its existence with 
the trade in tin.^^ (ii) The earliest pottery on the site of Massiha cannot be 
dated back beyond the seventh century b.c.^- (iii) Assuming that Massilia had 
been founded by 1000 B.r., we cannot go on to say that its trade in tin was 
of equal antiquity : it might have been younger by several centuries. 

(3) Mlillenhoff assumes an overland trade before the fifth century on the 
following ground. Greek VTiters of the fifth century definitely identify the 
^ amber rivers ' of early Greek legend with the Ehone or the Po. This proves 
that the amber traffic to Massilia was well established by the fifth century 
and, pari passu, the tin trade.^^ 

This argument might be supplemented by the datum in Avienus’ Ora 
Maritima, that the journey across Gaul from sea to sea took seven days.^ 
This statement implies regular overland trade, and if it is derived from Avienus’ 
ultimate source, it indicates that this trade was in existence by 500 b.c. 

But Avienus’ lines are a treacherous foundation for any argument. There 
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is no meaiis^f proving that they are nr^t one of the later interpolations which 
he has patched into his original fabric by a more or less invisible mending 
process. Their date therefore remains uncertain.''”^® 

As for Miillenhoff's theory, this is open to a twofold o])jection. (i) The 
early amber routes into Europe went by way of the Rhine or Elbe, and imports 
into Gaul only commenced about 500 b.c. (ii) Tin and amber came from 
different sources, and it is unlikely that they ever followed the same overland 
routes to the Mediterranean. (Granted that amber was traded through ^lassilia 
by 500 B.C., this proves nothing as to tin. 

(4) The fifth century is the period selected by Jullian,^^^ Schulten and 
Hiibner.®^ At this time the conflict between Greeks and Carthaginians reached 
its climax, and the Carthaginians shut out the Greeks from the sea route to the 
Atlantic. Under these circumstances the Greeks had urgent reason to establish 
an alternative route by land. Jullian adds that the Greeks now had an oppor- 
tunity as well as an urgent need to open up a land route, for the jjax Celtica 
which followed the Celtic occupation of Gaul favoured transcontinental trade. 

This theory stands on relatively firm ground. After 500 B.c. the advan- 
tage to the Greeks of an overland line of traffic becomes quite evident, and 
the spread of the La Tene civilisation in Gaul from about that date is proof 
that the Celtic invasion was beneficent. But in the fifth century the Celts 
had not permeated aU GauL and in that region to which the Greeks most 
required access, Provence and Languedoc, the earlier Ligurian or Iberian 
populations held their o^xn until the fourth century.®^ Now these pre -Celtic 
peoples were singularly refractory to Greek culture : in Provence the Ligurians 
took from the Greeks nothing but the art of fortification, and used this art to 
keep the (Greeks out.®- Hence, although Mediterranean products such as 
Greek oiVoyoat and Neapolitan coral began to reach Gaul in the fifth century, 
they did so by way of Italy and the Alpine passes.®^ At this stage Massilia 
had not yet l)ecome a distributing agent for Gaul. 

As a crucial test of the spread of Massihan commerce in the hinterland we 
may take the evidence of coins. The adoption of coinage by Massilia dates 
back at least to 450 B.c.®* Yet of the types struck by Massilia in the fifth 
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century, the archaic ' wheel ^ or ' crab ’ obols, not one specimen hgji been found 
north of Cavaillon on the Durance, or west of St. Eemy near Arles. This 
evidence, it is true, is purely negative, and it might be argued that the Mas- 
siliotes dispensed with coins for their hinterland trade, just as did the Cartha- 
ginians for all their commercial dealings in the west. But, unlike other Western 
peoples, the inhabitants of Gaul showed a singular avidity for coins, to the 
extent of setting up mints of their own before they had fairly mastered the 
art of striking.®® The absence of Massiliote coins in the interior of Gaul during 
the fifth century is therefore proof of the absence of trade, and if this is true 
of commerce in general, a fortiori it is true of the tin traffic, which had the 
longest way to go. 

(5) The voyage of P^dheas is used as a base line by Sir William Ridgeway,®^ 
Dr. Rice Holmes ®® and Berger,®® all of whom conclude that the overland trade 
to the Atlantic preceded this journey, though Dr. Rice Holmes adds that it 
need not have been anterior by long. This conclusion is based on two hterary 
texts, both of which are of capital importance for the whole of our inquiry. 

Diodorus, v. 22 : r/y? ^/ap BpeTrat'i/c^V Kara to uKpcoryjpiov to KaXovpi€vov 
^eXeptov 01 KarotKovPTe^; tpiXo^epoi re Bia^€p 6 vT( 0 (; elal Kal Sia rrjv to)v 
ipLTTOpwv iirLpLi^Lav e^TjpLepoypievoi ra? aYcoya?. ovtol top KarTiTepov Kara- 
aK€vd^ovat ciTTOTVTrovvTe^ B daTpayaXcov pvOpiov<; ko piL^ovaiv 

TLva vffo-ov tt pOK€i pLepy]v puev t/}? ^ perr av l k ovo pia^o pbevrfv 
Se ^'Iktiv . . . ipT€vOev 8e ol epuropot irapd twv ij)(^(opLQ)v wvovvTai Kal 
BiaKopLi^ovaLV el<; Ttjv raXarLav' to Se reXevr alov Bia t?}? 

TaXaTia<; 7rop€i;^e^Te9 r)pb€pa^ 0)9 t ptaKovr a Kardyovaiv € 7 rl 
Tcov t TT TT (OP T a (j) o p T L a 7rp09 T rjp i K ^ oXrjp tmv ^ V oBav ov tt ot a pLov . 

Pliny, iv. 16 (30), § 104 : Timaeus kistoricus a Britannia introrsum sex 
dierum navigatione abesse insulam Jlictim (v.l. Ictim) in qua candidum 
plumbum proveniat.'® 

Diodorus’ account of the worldngs in Cornwall has all the appearance of 
being derived from an eyewitness, and the description of the tin entrepot 
on Ictis is declared by Pliny to come from Timaeus, who in turn can only have 
drawn upon Pytheas. Hence Diodorus’ version is based on Pytheas, and the 
conveyance of tin across Gaul, as set forth by him, was already in progress 
in Pytheas’ day.'^ 

Apparent confirmation of this theory is offered by the Massiliote coinage. 
Pieces of two new types which were first struck between 400 and 350 B.c., 
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Aucunt Britain, p. 507. 

Op. cit, p. 353, 
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owing to the words ‘ introrsum sex dierum 
navigatione,’ which defy all rational ex- 
planation. Presumably ‘ introrsum ’ is a 
translation of * eeZoTtpu},' i.e. nearer the 
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the Tin Islands, being reached from Spain, 
were near Spain ? In any case, Pliny's 
Mictis or Ictis may be safely identified 
with Diodorus’ tin depot. 

Rice Holmes, loc. cit.; Miillenhoff, 
i. p. 472. 
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the ‘ Apollft ’ obol and the ‘ lion ’ drachma, are found on numerous sites of 
Central and Northern Gaul/- thus indicating a great expansion of iMassiliote 
trade in the fourth century. 

Now one point in our textual evidence stands above dispute. The 
description of the Cornish noines was made in the first instance by Pytheas.’^^ 
But does it follow that the account of the thirty days’ cavalcade through Gaul 
is derived from the same source ? Tliough Diodorus at times copied Timaeus, 
he also drew upon Poseidonius. That he took his information about the 
overland passage from Poseidonius is raised to a jnuctical cert a intv by a 
comparison of the following two passages : — 

Diodorus, v. 38 : ^iverai he teal /caTrtrepo? ev TroXXot? to7toi<; T/3/7pta9, 
ov K i ^ irr ITT ev pia ko fi€Po<; ^ a >9 ip rat? I ar o p l a l r iv 

red pv\p Kcia IP , dW' opvrropievo^ kol x^vevopiepo^ 6p.o[co^ dpyvpfo re 
fcal ^pvcTM* VTTepdpco yap ri)? rd)p Avacrapdyp ^^copa^ earl pier aWa 
TToWa Tov KarTtrepov, Kara ra? irpoKeipiepa^ t/) 9 T/3>?pta? ip rip 
'£lK€apQ> pr/crlSaf; ra? utto tov €rvpL^e^i]KQTO^ KarTfreptSa? 
dvo fiaa puepa^i • TToXa? Be kul i/c r/;? J^p€TTaPiK7]<; vi]aov hta- 

Ko pLi^erat 7rpo9 Tpv kut avr iKpv fceip^eppp FaXarLaVy /cal Bid Tf]<i 
fiecroyeLou KeXriKJj^^ i(p' lttttcop viro tmp ipuropiop ciyerat irapd re toi;9 
yiaa aaXicdrai; /cat ei9 Tt]p ovopial^opLeppv ttqXip ^lap^dypa. 

Strabo, p. 147: nocr6iScoi^io9 Se ... . top KUTTiTepop ovk iTTLiroXr}^ 
evplcTKeaOaL (f>7)aip, &)9 tov^; loropiKov^^ 6 pvXelp , dXX' dpvT- 

Teadai' yeppdaOat o’ ep t€ Tot9 ^7rep tou9 AvaiTapov^ 
^dpoi<; Kal ip Tal^ ^aTT iTepia t ^'^7t^o^9, K a\ iK tmp BpeTTapiKcop 
Be el^ TTjp aa a aXi ap k o pa^ea 0 a i 

Thus our literary evidence fails us. And the coins speak in an uncertain 
voice. The fourth-century types of Massilia remained unchanged for several 
centuries, and although an index of the age of ^lassiliote coin finds might be 
obtained by observing the condition of the extant pieces, and bv ascertaining 
their weight, which in the Massiliote series becomes lighter and lighter as time 
goes on/^ yet these data have not so far been provided in sufficient quantities. 
Therefore it is difficult to distinguish the specimens whicli belong to the fourth 
century from those of a later period : for all that we know, the jaeces found 
in Central and Northern Gaul are of the third rather than the fourth century. 

As for the remaining archaeological evidence, this tells as much against 
an overland traffic in the fourth century as in previous ages."® 

(G) A priori, it is an obvious suggestion that the cross-country trade through 
Gaul was the result of Pvqheas’ cruise and thereh>re began in the later years 
of the fourth century. This is the view of Sir J(jhn Rhys."" In support of 
this theory it may be pointed out that Pytheas appears to have noted the 
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large volume of the French rivers issuing into the Atlantic/^ whkh suggests 
that he also acquainted his Massiliote compatriots \vith their luggage-carrying 
capacity. But in point of fact P\i:heas’ cruise had no immediate practical 
results. A few Greek men of learning, such as Timaeus and Eratosthenes, 
accepted his data, but their credulity was sharply challenged by Polybius. 
This spectacle of doctors differing is clear proof that Pjrtheas’ journey had 
no effect on the Massiliote traders, else this controversy could never have 
arisen."^ 

So far, then, our conclusion is that the overland trade in tin was not 
anterior to 300 b.c. How soon after this date was it established ? 

The earliest piece of valid literary evidence is the following passage from 
Strabo, p. 190: rioXv/8iO'? (efiin]a6r}) on ^laaaiXioi'Tuiv tmv avfjLfit^avrcov 
'^KiTTLcoin ovBel^ Xi^eiv ovEev a^tov ipcor}]0el<i vtto rov ^/ctirlcovo^i 

irepl tT/? Y^perravifcfjf^f ovEe tmv efc Ndp/3coj/os' ovEe to)v Ek ]^o p ^ lXmvo , 

At first glance these words might be taken as evidence against the existence 
of a trans-continental traffic, for do they not say that Scipio could obtain no 
knowledge of Britain at the south French ports ? But, as has often been 
pointed out, the ignorance of the Massiliote or Xarbonese traders may have 
been more he tit ions than real. Just as the Carthaginians and Gad it a ns kept 
their knowledge of the sea route to themselves, so their Greek rivals would 
not be likely to give away the secret of the land track to a third party. Besides, 
the ignorance of the 3Iassiliotes concerning Britain, even if it were real, would 
not suffice to prove that they did not know their way across France or could 
not fetch home the tin, once it was landed on the French coast. The real 
crux of Strabo's text is in the statement that men of Corbilo sojourned at the 
ports of the southern French coast. These \dsitors t^dthout doubt were traders, 
and the situation of Corbilo near the mouth of the Loire indicates that their 
trade connexions extended across the Channel to Cornwall, 

Here, then, is satisfactory evidence of an overland trade in tin in the 
days of Scipio Aemilianiis (r. 135 B.c.). But the traffic mav have been con- 
siderably older than Scipio. and a survey of the archaeological record from 
the third century b.c‘. will show that this was in all probabihty the period in 
which the inter-sea route was opened. The third-century finds afford clear 
proof that the barrier which had shut ofi the Massiliotes from the hinterland 
had at last been broken down. Massilia was now the gate by which Italian 
pottery and lamps, Hellenistic bronzes and the local coral from Hyeres entered 
Gaul, and the Rhone valley was fulfilling its natural function as the principal 
link between Mediterranean and Central Europe. At this stage, too, the 


Timae\is (fr. 30. ed. C. ^luller) attri* 
}mted the tides of the Atlantie to the 
inflow of tlie French riv^ers. His knowledge 
of these ^^ah almost certainly derived from 
Pytheas. 

The incredulity of the Greeks in 
regard to rytheasinay to ns seem incredible. 
But the same misplaced scepticism was 
shown by tlieir contemporaries to Marco 


I olo and to Sebastian Cabot. So long as 
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diffusion of Greek coinage over Gaul is no longer a matte]* of doubt. The 
Massiliote types which we have already discussed are supplemented with 
bronze issues of the same town, with occasional pieces from Rhoda and numerous 
specimens from Emporiae.®^ At the same time the types of all these towns, 
of Phihp of Macedon and of Tarentum are reproduced in a profusion of local 
Gaulish imitations. The Massiliote bronze and the Rhoda coinage do not 
appear to date back beyond the third century, but the mint at Emporiae was 
opened about 350 b.c.. and the prototypes of the Gaulish ' Philips were all 
struck before 336 b.c.®^ As the ' Philips ’ were soon replaced by the still 
more famous issues of Alexander, their vogue in Gaul probably commenced 
by the end of the fourth century, and the opening of the Gaulish mints which 
imitated them presumably took place not long after. These data suggest 
300 B.c. as the starting-point of the trade between Massilia and the hinterland, 
and this vear may also be taken to mark the beginning of the overland tin 
traffic. 

How long did this trade last ? Some distance at any rate into the first 
century B.c., for it is mentioned by Poseidonius in the clearest of all our literary 
references to ancient tin routes ; {Uo(T€iBa)vi6<i tpyai tov Karrirepov) ifc rcov 
^ p er T a V i K MV el ^ rr]V M aa (T a\l av ko fxi ai 

Whether it outlasted the century is not so certain. The destruction of 
Corbilo, which is mentioned by Strabo as an accomplished fact and should 
probablv be connected with Julius Caesar's exhibition of frightfulness among 
the Yeneti in 56 B.c.. suggests that no more British tin was being vshipped to 
the Loire. And the absence of all personal references by Strabo to the Massilian 
tin trade is presumptive evidence that this trade was a thing of the past, for 
Strabo almost certainly visited Massilia and had some first-hand knowledge 
of its commerce. But the.se arguments are not conclusive, and against them 
there is the fact that the bronze coins struck by Augustus in <Tlaul rej)roduced 
the Massiliote tvpe,®® which indicates that Massiliote trade had retained its 
hold on Gaul to the end of the first century B.c. 

But if the overland tin trade continued to the end of the pre-Christian era, 
it could not survive the closing down of the Cornish mines, wliich, as we have 
seen (p. 168), probably took place in the early days of the Roman Empire. 

The period of the tin traffic through Gaul may therefore be defined as 
extending from 300 to 50 B.c. or a httle later. 


The copiousness of these issues is 
probably due to the fact tliat Emporiae 
lay closest of Greek towns to the Spanish 
siiv^er mines. 

The Tarentine coins, and possibly 
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(317 B.r. sqq.). 
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A subsidiary question on which scholars are much di\u^ed relates 
to the particular line of route of the tin caravans through France. Did 
the tin follow the Seine-Rhone, the Loire-Rhone, or the Garonne-Aude 
track ? 

The literary evidence tells in favour of the Loire and the Garonne routes. 
Not much stress, perhaps, should be laid on Diodorus’ estimate that the average 
time of transit was thirty days. This is a somewhat scanty time allowance 
for a journey between Marseille and Le Havre (c. G50 miles) or Boulogne 
(c. 700 miles), but is adequate for the trip from Nantes or St. Nazaire (r. 550 
miles), and quite ample for the route between Bordeaux and Narbo (c. 250 
miles). More important is the mention of Corbilo as a starting-point and of 
Narbo as a terminus of a tin route, for the former clearly served the central 
and the latter the southern route.®® 

The coin-record, on the other hand, suggests that the southern route was 
less used than the central and northern ones, for Greek coins are relatively 
scarce in Languedoc except near the coast line.®® The remains of Greek 
pottery and bronzes are commonest on the northern route, which Tvas 
also the regular track for the conveyance of lead from Britain to the Mediter- 
ranean in the second and third centuries a.d.®^ 

The most probable conclusion is that the Loire route was the oldest, but 
that all three lines of traffic eventually came into use. 

One question remains : How far did the Greek traders go to fetch their 
tin ? Not to its source in Britain. This much mav be inferred from the great 
activity of the Yeneti as cross-Channel carriers, which lasted to the days of 
Julius Caesar, and from the inaccurate notions of the Greeks about the west 
coast of France, which persisted to the time of Strabo.®^ Nor vet to the 
Atlantic seaboard. Except an isolated hoard of Massiliote coins on the island 
of Jersey, Greek coins have not been found beyond the line Lectoure (near 
Toulouse)- Chinon-Chartres-Evreux.®^ These points may therefore be taken 
as the general limit to which Greek traders in Gaul advanced. On the other 
hand, the vide diffusion of Greek coins over the greater part of the overland 
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routes mak^ it probable that the Greeks controlled these traffic lines for the 
greater part of their length.®^ 

Summary . — The overland trade of the Mediterranean peoples with the 
Atlantic regions did not pass through the Greek ports of the southern Frr-nch 
coast until a comparatively late age. The tin traffic through Massilia in par- 
ticular can only be traced in the last three centuries b.c. (Jreek merchants 
during these centuries penetrated more than half-way through France, but 
did not reach the Atlantic seaboard. 

The sea route to the centres of Atlantic trade was probably discovered 
by a Phocaean captain in the sixth century b.c., and was certainly explored 
bv the Massiliote Pytheas in the fourth century. After the fall of Carthage 
this route was opened up by Itahan navigators, most of whom probably 
were Italiote Greeks, and it is likely that these participated in the overseas 
traffic to the Atlantic so long as this traffic lasted. 

M. Cary. 


The Xarbo route may have passed 
into Italian liandj, after the establishment 
of the Roman colony at that point (120 
B.C.). But it was probably originated by 
Greek traders, for the merchants whom 


Scipio interviewed at Xarbo were clearly 
not Romans, and tlie Mas^iliotes luid for 
centuries had a small colony named 'AyaOi] 
near the mouth of the Aude. 
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POTTERY OF NAUCRATIS 

This paper is intended as a contribution towards the study of only 
certain Ionian pot fabrics found at Xaucratis. I have, therefore, merely 
drawn attention to the presence of the Bucchero from Lesbos, which demands 
a much fuller treatment than I am able to give it. I have also only briefly 
referred to the Clazomenian Black-faced and Pale Slip Ware because this 
must be studied in connexion with the fragments of the same ware from 
Daphnae. Throughout the paper in using the name ‘ JSiaucratite Fabric ’ 
lam referring only to the White Slip ' Chalice Style/ which may or may not 
have been made at Xaucratis. 

In the early eighties of last century, when Professor Flinders Petrie and 
Professor Ernest Gardner published their account of the first excavations at 
Xaucratis, any strictly systematic classification of the pottery found on the 
site was practically impossible, owing to the lack of material and data for 
comparison and identification. Since that date and even since the early years 
of this century, when Dr. Hogarth made the last excavation of the site, there 
has been a vast increase in archaeological knowledge and much material is 
now available. It is in the light of some of this material and this knowledge, 
especially of that gained from recent excavations either partially or wholly 
pubhshed, that I have ventured to attack the problems presented by the 
numerous and varied fragments of pottery which were found during the course 
of both excavations at Xaucratis. Wy studies hare had to be hmited, prac- 
tically, to the collections of fragments in the British Museum, the Ashmolean 
and the Fitzwilliam: but I can safely say, especially in reference to the 
Xaucratite ware proper, that not one single piece of evidence of anv real 
importance derived from accounts of other finds, or from photographs of 
fragments from other collections, has in any degree refuted, but rather on the 
contrary has estabhshed the conclusions which I had already drawn. Until, 
however, the finds of pottery at Miletus and Delos are fully published, and 
still more, until the Museums of South Russia with their seemingly rich stores 
of Ionian vases are again available, any theories can only be tentative. Still, 
I believe that, with so much material available, an analysis, with illustrations, 
of some of the selected and, I hope, most important fragments from Xaucratis 
in our Museums may be of some help for others towards the solution of the 
problems of the origin, distribution, inter-relation and development of the 
different branches of Eastern Greek Pottery. I am not going to touch either 
on the literary allusions nor on the historical or epigraphical questions, nor on 
the controversy as to the date of the foundation of Xaucratis. This is less 
necessary now, for in view of more newly-acquired knowledge, and with it 
the possibility of establishing certain fixed dates in the history of early Greek 
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art, the general consensus of archaeological opinion has so completely veered 
round in favour of a seventh-century dating, that one authority now differs 
from another only in putting the date in the third or the fourth quarter of 
the century. Dr. Johannsen ^ and Dr. Frickenhaus - agree in putting the date 
at about 650. and both use this as a fixed point on which to build their theories. 
Dr. Hogarth ^ and Mr. Edgar, in their last account of the finds, had already 
somewhat gone back on their former view,-^ that nothing had been found at 
Xaucratis inconsistent with the date of the settlement by Amasis. and left the 
question open for revision. Even Dr. Hirschfeld ^ was led to admit that if 
new archaeological evidence demanded an earlier date, the epigraphical evi- 
dence was not sufficient to contradict it. The evidence with which I am 
concerned, that of the early pottery, does, I believe, demand at least a late 
seventh-century date, and this belief is based largely on the compari>on of 
the finds at Xaucratis with similar finds in other places, where a more or less 
definite dating is possible. Miss Lorimer.^ in her study of certain vases of 
Xaucratis, left this question to be answered : — ’ How much further can the 
process of parcelling out the motley fabrics of Xaucratis among her equally 
motley population be carried ’ ? I propose to try and answer this question, 
but in another form, namely, * How far can the finds of pottery at Xaucratis, 
shewed in relation to those in other places, be used to verify what we know 
from historical sources of the history of Xaucratis and the different elements 
which entered into its constitution ? ’ By historical 1 mean here onlv the 
passage in Herodotus ' giving the names of the twelve Poleis which co-operated 
in the reorganisation of Xaucratis in the reign of Amasis. So far as ^tossible 
I will try and show what traces in the way of pottery any one of these Poleis 
left behind them ; and what evidence there is for the presence of any of them 
before the final reorganisation. The names Herodotus gives are these : — 
Teos, Phaselis. Haficarnassus, Phocaea, Cnidos, Lesbos, Samos, Aegina, Chios, 
Rhodes, Miletus, Clazonienae. For the first three cities there is no evidence 
of any pottery— nor indeed of any part they played in the life of the city — 
except perhaps dedications on pots. 

PJioaten also leaves no trace at Xaucratis itself, but Frickenliaus ^ suggests 
that it may have been the Phoceans who brought in their ships to Emporion 
the blue faience ware that is usually thought to have been made at Xaucratis. 

Cnidos . — Prinz ^ believes that the closed eta which appears in inscrip- 
tions on a small group of cups of exactly similar shape, in Dorian dialect, pre- 
cludes the view held both by E. Gardner and Kirchoff,^i that these are Melian 
inscriptions. This closed eta, he says, appears only in the Cnidiaii alphabet, 
though the half-circle for the omicron and the whole for the omega are 
common to both. He suggests, therefore, that Cnidos may be one of the. 
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probably numerous, homes of the Ionian kylix. Their very wide distribution 
over practically the whole of the Ionian world and their rare occurrence on 
the mainland of Greece — only two have been found at Olympia — would 
make it probable that they are an Ionian kglv)]. Miletus may possibly have 
been the centre of distribution for this ware if not also, perhaps, a centre of 
production. 

For the description of the clay, technique and distribution I refer to 
Ath, Mitt., XXV. p. 68. Prinz. Naukratis, p. 81. and to Thera, ii. p. 217; 
and for the illustrations of the different shapes to Haeckel and Sieveking's 
Catalogue of the Munich Vase Collection, PL XVHI. Xos. 480-531. A metal 
form of this kylix with a low foot and offset rim like Xo. 480 was found in an 
early grave at Syracuse with a Proto-C^orinthian ' cuoriforme ' Lecythos. 
The fabric must evidently have started some time in the seventh century, 
for one of the kyhkes was found in a grave at Thera vdth Proto-Corinthian 
pots ; on it is an inscription belonging to ' the second stage of the Theran 
alphabet, and as the latest stage is not later than the beginning of the sixth 
century, this stage must be therefore earlier.' But though they were an early 
fabric, they must have lasted on as a belated fashion well into the middle of 
the sixth century, for a number were found in the cemetery at Samos. 

I think that all the known varieties have been found at Xaucratis, from 
the more primitive rough shapes up to the elegant, finely glazed variety with 
the high foot. The offset rims, of which there are great numbers in the British 
Museum, are decorated either with delicately painted or reserved lines on the 
pohshed clay surface, or with painted VTeaths of laurel or m^utle (Fig. I), 
set at times with scarlet or white berries. The interior is either covered 
entirely with the dark paint or is decorated with fine lines painted on bands 
reserved on this dark ground. 

There are fragments too found both at Xaucratis and at Yroulia of 
kyhkes decorated hke those in Berhn and the British Museum which come 
from Ca minis. These have tiny plastic rams' heads set between knuckle- 
bones on a reserved band, decorated with groups of spots, which goes round 
the bowl between the handles. Among the fragments from Xaucratis in the 
British Museum there is a tiny bulLs head (Fig. 2) with eves painted 
white with black pupils ; some of the knuckle-bones are decorated with white 
or black spots ; there are also small hands — one wearing a spotted bracelet — 
which were set close to the handles. 

Besides these, there is one fragment which must belong to this class, but 
its decoration is unique (Fig. 3). On the finely polished offset rim a 
band of ducks is painted in silhouette : the fine lines which so often decorate 
the rim are here incised, and passing through the body form the feathers of 
the wings. On the back is a laurel vueath, beneath which there are traces of 
some animal scene. The style of the ducks and the groups of spots in the 
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field woiil^ suggest a Fikelliira origin , but incision in this fabric is unknown, 
now that the incision on the Altenburg amphora is said to be a later addition. 
It is not surprising to find in Ionian Xaucratis that the Xaucratite potter 
chose this shape of kvlix for his white slip fabric, and not only the shape but 
the laurel \\Teath on the rim. There are three fragments of such rims and 




Fi(^. 1. Fig. 2. 

part of the body and foot in the British Museum with the white slip and the 
dark interior. 

Samos,— li Samos is the home of the Fikellura fabric, then there is abundant 
evidence in this pottery for the presence of Samians at Xaucratis. There are 



a large number of fragments in the British Museum representing almost every 
phase of the fabric, and almost every scheme of decoration. Some have the 
animal scene on the shoulder and crescent or other forms of decoration below. 
Some have the water birds, others the scene with dancing men ; there are the 



Fig. t. 


lecythoid amphorae with crisscross pattern of fine spots —and fragments of 
one like the oinochoe in the Louvre and the fragments of another found at 
Samos.-^ decorated with stripes set at angles to each other. But in addition 
to all these more famifiar forms, there are some fragments in the British Museum 
and the Ashmolean (Fig. I) of an unusually fine and delicate technique 
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belonging to what must be tiny phialae or bowls not more than perhaps three 
inches in breadth, with a very hard and fine rosy- white slip. Both the clay 
and the slip and the restraint in the use of ornament and the ornaments them- 
selves, parallels for all of which can be found elsewhere in this fabric, suggest 
this attribution. It is perhaps such a phiale that the reveller on the Altenburg 
amphora holds in his hand. On one fragment is a dog of the female sex 
like the dog on the fragment of a Fikellura pot from Daphnae ; on the other 
side of this is the star pattern. 

The httle fragment with the head of Busiris (Fig. 5). if such it be, has 
always been called Xaucratite, but this fine reserve for detail on a human 
figure is unknown in this fabric, whereas it is the common technique of the 
Fikellura ware. If it is part of a Heracles and Busiris scene, it is of special 
interest as being a rare example of a mythological subject in this fabric. Both 
the clay and the colour of the shp confirm this attribution. 

Lesbos is represented at Xaucratis by the large quantity of Bucchero, 
some having once had traces of polychrome decoration, which has now 
completely disappeared.^^ 

BJiofles.^The: publication of the excavation at Yroulia by Dr. Kinch and 
his classification of the white slip pottery from Kamiros are of especial import- 
ance for the dating and identification of much of the pottery found at 
Naucratis. This place, of which the modern name is Yroulia, was the last 
southern port of call for ships going to Egypt, and Kinch thinks must have 
owed its prosperity, hke Xaucratis, to the Philhellenic policy of Psammtik I. 
and the consequent increase in Egyptian trade. The small number of dead 
in the cemetery shows that the tovm could not have been in existence for more 
than about a century : the lowest limit is given by the appearance in the houses, 
not in the graves, of fragments of two Attic ' httle Master ' cups, and the 
earhest by the similarity of the furniture of the graves to those at Gela, except 
that at Gela the type of certain Proto-Corinthian lec}i;hi is earher.-^ This 
would be accounted for if Yroulia were founded some thirty years later than Gela. 
Kinch therefore dates the settlement at Yroulia roughly between 650 and 570 or 
560. Xow, except for the small quantity of Geometric ware at Yroulia, the finds 
here and at Xaucratis, where only one Geometric sherd was found (Fig. 6), are 
so similar that it would seem to be impossible that more than a short interval 
of time can separate the two. Of the early fabrics found on both sites, the 
most important for a seventh-century dating are the Bird Bowls, for in them, 
we get the direct survival, which cannot be far removed in time, of a Geometric 
style which closely resembles that of Rhodes. For this reason, Pfuhl thinks 
they must be a Rhodian fabric ; but at the same time their wide distribution 
in the Ionian world might suggest that this, hke the other class of pot, the 
Ionian kylikes. was an Ionian kolvy] with several homes in the Greek cities 
on the coast of Asia Minor and the islands, and they differ, wherever found, 
httle from one another, and then only in unimportant details, mainly of 
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technique ^nd points of decoration, though I imagine the clay must differ 
according to the district in which they were made, if they have not one single 
home. The fragments of some found by Hogarth at Ephesus have, for 
instance, a finely polished surface, one has a si i]) ; the painting is most carefully 
finished, and painted bands take the place of rays, whilst others from Xaucratis 
are roughly made and coarsely painted. Dr. Kinch has dealt so fully with 
the technique and decoration and distribution of these bowls that 1 need 
only refer to him for all details and give a brief summary of the main points 



of the fragments in our Museums. The shape never varies — a wide -mouthed 
bowl with a ring foot : the interior is covered vnth a dark paint laid directly 
on the clay, which varies from black-brown to reddish-brown in the firing. It 
is either left plain, or is decorated with 'bands of red or Avhite. or red and white 
set at varying intervals. In the centre of several of the fragmentarv bowls 
from Xaucratis there is a circle left in reserve on which in one is painted a 
star, in another a rosette with petals alternately inverted. Both at Xaucratis 
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and at Vroulia and in these two places alone is found a rare variant from the 
ordinary decoration of these Bird Bowls. In all other examples, and there are 
many in both these places, there is one water-bird (rarely two as on the bowl 
from Camiros in the British Museum (1901.7-11.10), which stands on the 
upper of the two hues drawn round the bowl. But on one single fragment 
from Vrouha and on fragments of perhaps four or five bowls from Xaucratis 
(Fig. 7). in the British Museum and the Ashmolean, the legs of the bird are 
danghng in a free field, possibly in the act of swimming, with only rosettes in 
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the field. The presence of water may perhaps be indicated by the u^jfiUed rays, 
which are with but few exceptions found on all these bowls : these radiate 
up quite unsymmetrically from the base and often reach to the very rim of 
the bowl, perhaps like the petals of a water-lily. 

Perhaps the hybrid variety (Fig. 8), in which a rosette takes the place 
of the metope lines, may be a transition between the lingering geometric and 
the orientalising styles. 

Besides these birds, there are the other forms of less geometric decoration 
which Kinch has illustrated.*^^ From Naucratis there is in the British Museum 
(Fig. 9) part of a bowl, on the rim of which is painted a hanging lotus ^yith a 
dark spot on either side. This form is found again beneath the handle of 
some of the later ' palmette and lotus ’ bowls, which I believe are Rhodian. 
Others (Fig. 10) again are decorated with groups of spot -rosettes set sometimes 
between vertical fines. Though some of these have the unfilled rays, others 
have bands of dark paint for the decoration of the lower part of the bowl. 
There are many fragments of these from Xaucratis, some of which, like one 
found at Gela,^® are often of exceptionally fine technique with a carefully 
polished surface. 

Eye Bowls . — It may only be a matter of chance that the bowls of the 
same shape and type as the Bird Bowls, but with this particular form of 
decoration, with eyes, were found at Xaucratis and not at Yroufia. On 
the other hand, this may confirm the suggestion made by Gardner,^ ^ 
that these are one phase of the Naucratite fabric, or, what I believe to be 
more probable, the suggestion of Pfuhl,^- that these are a local variety made 
perhaps as a speciality in a Rhodian factory at Xaucratis, for one has an 
inscription painted before firing.^ He calls them, therefore, Rhodian-Nau- 
cratite. I do not believe that they belong to the Xaucratite fabric. Firstly, 
because a very special characteristic of the Xaucratite chalice is missing : the 
Xaucratite potter always from the first laid the dark paint on a white slip — 
here the dark paint is laid directly on the clay ; and secondly, the ' eve 
decoration,' which is so common on the Rhodian pots, oinochoai and plates, 
I have not yet found on one single fragment of Xaucratite ware. These bowls, 
too, differ from the last class only in ha\fing a slip— usually not a verv good 
one — of a brownish-white colour, and in the scheme of decoration, either with 
the conventional eyes and nose set between groups of red or white vertical 
fines or rays (Fig. 11), or with these fines or rays alone (Fig. 12). There are 
examples of both of these forms of decoration on fragments from Xaucratis, 
and several of the last only, from the excavations of the temple of Apollo in 
Chios. This last evidence would perhaps help to confirm the suofgestion of 
a Xaucratite factory for, as Dr. Kurimiotis points out, practically nothing 
except fragments of Xaucratite ware were found on this site.^^ 

As a rule, the dark interior of these bowls, like that of the Bird Bowls, if 
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not left ptiin, is decorated with polychrome bands, but there are fragments of 
three from Xaucratis in the British Museum in which perhaps we get a forecast 
of the decoration of the interior of some of the Naucratite chalices. On one 




Fig. 9. 
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is part of a white lotus — on another a palmette in brilliant red and white 
(Fig. 13 ), on the third a white palmette. Just as the Xaucratite potter bor- 
rowed the shape and decoration of the Ionian kylix, so also he borrowed the 



Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 


ray decoration and even the doubled form of the eye bowl for his own fabric. 
It may be too that these are the prototype of the later Black-figure Eye Bowls, 
for the shape and the form of decoration are the same. 
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Tronlicui Ciqys and Amphorae . — These (Fig. 14) have been so described 
and analysed by Kinch,^® with many illustrations of both the cups and amphorae 
in different Museums, that I 'wdll only supplement his account by noting certain 
points in the fragments of the fabric from Xaucratis which are in the British 
Museum. Among them are no parts of a foot, so that I cannot confirm the 
presence of the spiral mark which Kinch thinks must have been the factory 
mark of this whole class, and which is found both on earlier geometric pots 
and also on the late perhaps archaising pseudo-geometric bowl in the British 
Museum (60.2-1.1). This factory, he thinks, must have been in Rhodes, as, 
beyond the fragments from Xaucratis and some perfect examples from other 
places in Rhodes, none have been found on any other site except in South 
Russia. These Vroulian cups too clearly bear the marks of their descent from 
Rhodian Geometric both in technique and style. 

Our fragments are mainly parts of the offset rims of these Vroulian cups, 
some decorated with the characteristic inverted triangles (Fig. 15)— a sort of 
double axe pattern— others with the dog-tooth patterns painted and incised. 

There is one variant of the circle (Fig. 16) decoration which I illustrate. 
On another fragment is another example of the use of the enclosed palmette 
or floral volute, which seems to have had a wide diffusion in Rhodes. In 
slightly varying form it is found on a ring vase from Vrouha : it is combined 
into a pattern to form the central ornament of the Rhodian dish in the Villa 
Giulia, and of a late Rhodian plate found at Xaucratis ; it is used straightened 
out on one of the bands of decoration inside a lotus and palmette Rhodian bowl 
found at Xaucratis,^® and it is in the field of certain of the early coins of lalysos 
and on some of the Rhodian pithoi. 

I can add a fragment of another amphora (Fig. 17), belonging to type A, 
to the five which Kinch records.^^ Pfuhl suggests that besides the Eastern 
Greek metal prototype ^vith inlay of colour, we may see the influence of the 
Proto-Corinthian fabric in this Vroulian technique. 

We shall find this Vroulian technique used later by the Rhodian potter 
as a variant for contrast on the neck or shoulder of the white slip deinoi (Fig. 
18) and inside the lotus and palmette bowls, which I believe are Rhodian. A 
clue for a date is given by the strong resemblance between the decoration of 
the amphorae and of some of the situlae ^ found at Daphnae, especially the 
uncommon use of the bud enclosed in a circle, which is found on both. It is 
this similarity of decoration Avhich gives support to the theory that these 
situlae were made by Greeks, possibly Rhodians li\fing at Daphnae. 

There are fragments at Xaucratis of the shoulders of two polychrome 
oinochoai with a tongue pattern painted red and white with incised outhne 
like others which were found at Vroulia.^*^ Another vns found at Thera.^^ 
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The technigiue of these would seem to he an Eastern Greek imitation of the 
Proto-Corinthian or Corinthian ware of the same style. 

There are three little polychrome kylikes in the British Museum (one 



from Ephesus, one from Cyprus, one from C^amiros) which are almost unequalled 
for technique. They are covered with black glaze except for a narrow band 
of reserve round the handles, and are decorated inside and out with narrow 
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polychrome bands. There is a fragment of such a kylix from Xaucratis of 
which the glaze is more brilhant and the colours brighter. One was found at 
Vroulia ; two at Syracuse with a lecythos ‘ otriforme ' and one at Xarce : 



Fig. 17. 

‘ il piu fine esemplare di fittile antico che io abbia mai visto.' There are several 
of these also in the Munich Museum. 
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Miletus , — Evidence from pottery of the presence of Milesians ^ Xancratis 
depends on whether the large class of vases which used to be called Rhodian 
is to be considered rather as Milesian. I know that the discussion as to an 
exact place of origin cannot either be decisive or of any real value, except 
that, for my point of view, the insistence of Prinz on Miletus as the home is 
of all importance only if it entails the transference of the whole incised phase 
to the Xaucratite fabric without distinction. There is in the Xaucratite fabric 
an incised phase with both a human and an animal style, but it is, I believe, 
quite distinct and cannot be put in the same category as the last phase of the 
Rhodian ware. I feel more confidence in challenging the views of Prinz 
because his own words would rather lead to the belief that he has not studied 
in great detail the unsorted collection of hundreds of fragments from Xaucratis 
in the British Museum. The opinions of archaeologists, to quote only the 
most recent, are divided. Buschor retains the traditional name of Rhodian, 
and considers that Miletus need not have done more than distribute the ware. 
Poulsen inclines to Rhodes as the home in view of the strong Phoenician 
influence in the pottery, which points to Rhodes rather than to Miletus. 
Pfuhl calls the style Rhodian-Milesian, and thinks it may have originated 
in a great centre like Rhodes or Miletus with no certain e^^dence for either, 
except that, as is universally conceded, its distribution follows mainly the 
track of Milesian inflxience. Both Prinz and Johannsen think that the case 
for Miletus is proved : Prinz mainly on the grounds of the great importance 
of Miletus as a commercial centre and the richest Ionian town of Asia Minor, 
and of the large finds of this pottery on the site in the temple of Athena. 
Johannsen uses the same argument " of the rich find ’ : the further grounds 
on which he bases his conviction are that ' the wide distribution of the pottery 
in E. Greece and its rarity in the Sicihan colonies of Rhodes speak for a Milesian 
origin.' But if the find spots are to count, then the catalogue of Prinz 
shows how very large the proj>ortion of pots found in Rhodes is in comparison 
with those found on other sites, though the number from Sicily, especially 
from Gela. representing all the phases, is by no means inconsiderable. Just 
so in South Russia, where one would expect to find all phases of the fabric 
if Miletus were the home, ' alt-Milesische Ton ware ist nur in yereinzelten 
exemplaren gef unden,' unless fresh evidence disproves this. (I quote from Yon 
Stern's report of the finds in South Russia.) Johannsen's other argument, 
that no connexion can be traced between the Geometric stvle of Rhodes and 
the white slip fabric, might be met by Poulsen's belief that a different 
Phoenician prototype lies behind each vStyle. It is possible too that behind 
the white slip banded ware lies not a ceramic but a toreutic or textile proto- 
type. However this may be, the onus probandi lies on those who deny 
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this connexion in the Rhodian ware to show that it can be traced in the 
Milesian find of Geometric and orientalising white slip ware. Wiegand 
only says ‘ that the Geometric is rather Boeotian in character.' 

I am pleading thus at length for a Rhodian origin, though not in the 
least excluding other possibilities, both for the reason I have given and because 
I believe that both Boehlau and Kinch (whether the fabric be called Milesian 
or Rhodian) are right in tracing a quite continuous development of style in 
the white shp fabric from the earliest to the latest phase, the last stage of the 
development being characterised by the use of incision. This, at least in the 
present state of our knowledge, cannot be admitted according to Prinz and 
Pfuhl, if a Milesian origin is insisted on, for as yet no single fragment (1 quote 
Prinz) or, as Pfuhl says,^ ' ein paar scherben.' of the incised phase have 
been found at ^Miletus. I lay stress on other possibilities not only for the place 
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of origin, but for other workshop sites ; for instance, it would seem to be quite 
possible in view of the large numbers of fragments of the incised phase found 
at Xaucratis, that there may have been perhaps a Rhodian factory here, where 
pots at least of this later j)hase were made. I shall continue to call the whole 
fabric Rhodian, though perhaps Kinch's name Cameiran is better as being 
more non-committal, or Pfuhl s Rhodian-Milesian as covering both possible 
places of origin and area of distribution. For the description of the techniijue, 
details of shape, decoration and distribution I refer to Kinch, Pfuhl and Prinz. 
So far as is possible in my discussion of the fragments from Xaucratis of this 
ware, 1 shall follow Kinch ‘s classification of style by certain characteristic 
features, though to follow it closely is very difficult owing to the fragmentary 
character of my material. There is also the complication that the characteristic 
features of one period may five on in a later phase, though perhaps the archaising 
is betrayed either by the introduction of some more modern motive or bv the 
misunderstanding and mis-rendering of an earlier one. More especiallv is this 
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the case where, as in this Rhodian fabric, it would seem to be almost certain 
that are dealing not with one single manifestation but with many, though 
all may derive from one common prototype. The first style may have originated 
in one ])lace or perhaps, though this is less probable, in several, and then have 
developed in these different places or in different workshops in the same place 
along different lines, but still always without losing the memory of the common 
origin. I believe it ought to be possible to bring together in groups in virtue 
of some common element of style — technique, shape or even some quite small 
detail of ornament- many of these different styles and even to track them 
down to some definite locality. This needs careful working out and I make 
only these suggestions. 

Tile hatched triangle, which possibly in early Egyptian art ivas a landscape 
element,®^ in the northern area took the place of the roundel; this is found on 
the fragments found by Dr. Bo eh la u in Aeolis and on a Greek pot of Rhodian 
style found at Sardis. 

The absence of a slip, the two-sided decoration, the similar arrangement 
of triangles and rays beneath the frieze on the back side, the similarity in style 
and in filling ornaments and especially in the form of the roundel, point, I 
think, to a common place of origin for at least two Rhodian vases, the dish 
in the Villa Giulia and the fragment of a plate found at Ephesus, now in 
the British Museum. 

The wonderfully delicate fine white slip fragments of Rhodian style found 
by Hogarth at Ephesus must also be some local variety of which as yet 
no further examples have been found. The same unusual shade of red is found 
elsewhere, but not the delicacy of the technique or these patterns, which are 
the same as those on some of the jewellery and ivories found on the same 
site, or the quality of the slip, which is almost like an enamel set on the clay. 

If we consider the probably early date of the Rhodian pottery— it may 
go back far into the seventh century, if it is true that some was found with 
the ivory tigurines — it is not surprising that the greater number of the 
fragments from Xaucratis belong to the later phases. The earlier with its 
different classes, in which there is no use of incision, may perhaps be dated 
from any time in the seventh down to the first quarter of the .sixth centurv : 
the later, in which incision is used, must have gone on into the second quarter 
or even later, at any rate after the foundation of the Hellenion ; the fact that 
no fragments of the earlier phases were found here shows that bv this time 
the incised ware had become the fashion. There are, however, a few frao-ments 
which, though there is no roundel to help in the date, must belong to Kinch's 
earlier period (Fig. 19), perhaps to the same time as the krater which Pole- 
marchos dedicated to Apollo.^® They have the wild g<jat and the fallow deer, 
with the unspotted belly stripe and with the elongated bodv which in the 
earliest phase was so long that four of these goats and deer filled the lower 
frieze. Kinch places this krater between the first and second periods because 
of the edge of the roundel, which is half plain, half scalloped. 

ra[)art, Pritn')t}ve Art In Efjnpt^ p. 116. Op, cit, p. 221. 

Op, r,t. p. 87. Der Orient n. f, fj. 
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At firtt sight it would seem that the character of the roundel and perhaps 
the primitive drawing on one fragment would place in the earliest class the 
askosp® and the two fragments from Xaucratis (Figs. 20, 21) and a deinos from 



Fig. 21. 


Cameiros (Fig. 22), which are all in the Briti.sh 3Iuseum. The askos has been 
called Xaucratite and the fragment with the man and dog Melian.'i I think 
the absence of any typical Melian ornament i.s against it. 1 believe they are all 
Rhodian, and I ha\e jiut them together because ! believe they are all, if not 
the work of one hand, at least the output of one workshop. That they'do not 
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belong to the earliest period, but are examples of ^ archaising/ is#sho\sm by 
the introduction on the askos of a spiral ornament and on the others of the 
maeander scpiare : both of which Kinch thinks are characteristic of the 
later periods, as are also the use of white on the black line of the deinos. and 
the use of the whole human figure as distinct from that of the head alone. 
Perhaps in this very primitive man. hardly removed if at all from a Geometric 
man, we may see a beginner's attempt at rendering the human figure. 

In all alike the colour of the slip is the same, almost dead white, the dark 
paint is almost uniformly black, the field is packed in a fpiite unusual wav with 
mainly linear ornaments, some of an unusual character, most of which repeat 
themselves on each of the five pieces and mainly in the same positions. The 
arcade pattern at the base of the deinos recurs again on the man and dog 
fragment, and this and the other fragment belong to just such a deinos. In 
the upper frieze of the first there is part of a wild goat : other points of simi- 
larity are the position and ])ale mauve colour of the patch on the back and 
neck of the animals : the spotted belly stripe, the marks on the faces of the 
goats, the spotted muzzle of the dogs, and lastly the scpiare roundel, so rarelv 
found elsewhere, which is on the top line of the deinos and in the field of 
Fig. 21. 

In addition to these archaising examples of the later phases there are 
some thirty fragments of oinochoai belonging to Kinch 's late second or third 
style before incision comes in: of these I illustrate a few (PI. VIII., G, 7, 8, 
9. 10). One at least (Xo. G) rivals in delicacy and technirpie the very best 
of the Rhodian oinochoai. That they must belong to one or other of the 
later phases is shown by the fine proportions of the animals, bv the Sphinx 
(Xo. 9), who now walks as on the Levy oinochoe in the Louvre,'^ bv the 
developed roundel, by the .strokes hanging from the top line or standing on the 
lower, by the spiral ornament and the maeander scpiare, bv the polychrome 
bands, and by the lotus, which on some fragments has now its latest form, for 
the central petals float in mid air. It is just these pieces which are so important 
for the place of origin of the incised style in this fabric, because it is just these 
animals, the wild goats and the deer, in these attitudes, mostlv feeding or 
running, with two legs, or rendered with head turned back, these filling orna- 
ments. tliese polychrome bands, these strokes and these roundels, which will 
be found in the lower friezes beneath the shoulder frieze in the incised new stvle. 
Thougli Kinch has made no sharp distinction between the incised and non- 
incised jdiases in this fabric, and though his history of the stvle is drawn lart^elv 
from the lower friezes, I believe that the style of the shoulder frieze in the 
last ])hase must be studied apart. The new Black-figure style comini^ from 
the west, from Sicyon or from Gorinth. brought with it a new technicpie and 
a new method of rendering the old ' new animals * : the lion's mane and the 
folds on the buIFs neck may still at times be shown bv incised lines,"® but 
as a rule the neck is merely coloured red. and a red patch with incised outline 
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takes the jjlace of the spotted belly stripe. Xew ornaments, shapeless 

blobs, appear in the field. Still, the love for the old techni(jiie and the old 
animals was so strong that perhaps it was only in the very latest phase that all 
the elements were taken over. I believe there is not one single instance of a 











Rhodian vase for which incision alone is used, and very few too which do not 
keep the wild goat frieze : also only in rare exceptions do we find the new 
technique usurping more than the shoulder frieze. i\Iy material is so 
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fragmentary that I cannot say whether it is possible to trace a development 
in the animals of this shoulder frieze, but it is possible to do so in the 
character of the filling ornaments. At the beginning of the new technique 
these are in no way different from those of the lower friezes. All are of 
the late rosette style or maeander squares or spiral ornament (Fig. 23). Then 
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came the shapeless blobs. It must have been the Corinthian infli^ence which 
taught the Rhodian potter the ease with which a sj^ace may be filled by 
a shapeless blob (Fig, 24). But even so, when these had come in, the old 
painted rosette still lingers in the same field at times as the blob, or the 
rough blob may have a rosette carefully incised within it (Fig. 25). 

It is interesting to see how all styles may be combined on one single vase. 
None shows this better than the oinochoe found at SxTacuse/" \nth its plastic 
lion on the rim, its geometric pattern on the neck, its two top friezes of incised 
animals with blob fillings, its frieze of incised animals with rosette fillings, its 
three friezes of wild goats in outline technique with strokes, rosettes and spiral 
ornaments, all divided by the polychrome bands. 

I come now to a description of the fragments of the different shapes of 
Rhodian vases. 

Dishes . — I am using this rather nondescript term in order to distinguish 
this shape quite clearly from the flat plates and the bowls. The plates and 
dishes are often treated together, but they ought to be kept apart, on the 
ground not only of a complete distinction in shape, but also in the scheme 
of decoration, although there are examples in both, though rare on 
one side, of borrowing. Poulsen in his analysis of these schemes of 
decoration traces them back to different Phoenician prototypes and 
suggests a theory of priority for the decoration which belongs to the 
dish. There are numerous fragments of all the different shapes at Nau- 
cratis which are described by Kinch. The foot may be high or low; in 
some the bowl is deeply curved, in others it is shallow. Some are rimless, 
in others the rims are set flat or at different angles to the bowl. These rims 
are decorated (PI. VII.) with every^ variety of Geometric floral pattern— 
maeander, rays, triangles, tongue pattern, crisscross, zigzag, fishbone, cable, 
dot and line, wavy line and strokes, more rarely with rosettes or a WTeath of 
palmettes (PI, VII. 7). 

Sometimes the rim is ridged horizontally and on this rim are vertical 
strokes of colour. 

The normal form of decoration for the dish is that which the plates 
borrowed— the frieze decoration round a central ornament. There are a few 
fragments of the early Landscape dishes with heads of nymphs and ducks set 
between the papyTiis clumps, and some of the same in the later archaising 
style which has misunderstood the meaning of the papvrus, which now touches 
the top line."®" 

For the rest the forms of decoration in the friezes are very varied 

geometric, floral and animal. There are concentric circles with leaf or bud 
patterns (PL VII. 2) between them and running spirals, with these same bud 
patterns; there are stars and rosettes of all varieties set between clumps or 
rays. On one is a twining palmette ^vTeath : on others, and this is the most 
common form, there are varieties of lotus wreaths, and lotus flowers and buds 
set often between the clumps. The lotus is generally of the later type, either 
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palrnette fiUed or with floating central petals : in one the central petal has 
so far lost its floral character that it has become just a decorated rhomboid. 
The animal friezes are less common : there are a few fragments with a wild 
goat frieze with polychrome bands and strokes and rosette fillings, showing 
to which phase of the style the dish belongs. Another (PI. VII. 9) has the 
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protome of a horse with elaborate bit and curious wrappings on the neck, 
a part of a goat and what might be part of a human head with Krobijlas, 

There are a few fragments of the later incised style with both kinds of 
filhng ornaments; on one (PI. VII. 14) there is a lotus WTeath incised; on 
another (Fig. 26) there are two friezes \nth wild goats, here silhouetted and 
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incised with rosettes in the field. Lastly, there are many fragments belonging 
to a big dish which has now been made up, of which two have already been 
published. ■ It is especially interesting as being the only one in this phase 
of the Rhodian fabric that is decorated on both sides, recalling the dish of 
the earlier phase in the Villa Giulia.®® There is also here a double technique 
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such as we shall find again on two kraters : the incised lotus \^'eath which 
forms the central ornament of the interior is set on a dark ground (Fig. 27), 
while on the corresponding place on the outside of the dish there is the same 
lotus wreath, but here it is painted on the white ground which covers the 
whole dish. It has a wonderfully gay appearance, the slip is very white, 
and as the result of the firing much of the colour is red ; the spots on the 
panther are bright red, with incised out Line and there is much colour on the 
other animals. In all the friezes only blob fillings are used, but they have 
as a rule a rosette incised within them. 

(Generally the central ornament is floral, either a rosette or a star or 
some form of palmette and lotus (Fig. 2^). but in one dish there is a seated 
lion, just as in the early Landscape dish at 3Iunich there is also an animal, 
a swimming duck, 

I have found at Xaucratis only one example of exergue decoration 
(Fig. 29). On a fragment Avhich is part of a rimless dish there is a piece of 
geometric pattern forming the segment line and a floral design in the exergue. 

In addition to these forms of decoration there are a few fragments of 
dishes wliich have only bands of black and red alternating with the white 
slip and some vith dark bands on the white ground. 

Py.rnfe.— Closely allied both in technique and decoration to the dishes 
are the pyxis lids (PI. VIII. 1. 2, 3, 4), of which there are perhaps a dozen 
examples from Xaucratis in the three Musetxms. One has a wild goat frieze, 
others are decorated with lotus VTeaths. or with concentric circles, with leaf 
pattern, or rosettes between clumps ; on others there are scale or checker 
patterns. One in the Fitzwilliam IVIuseum (Xo. I) has the late landscape 
decoration with heads of ducks set between rays. One other has a frieze 
of animals in the late incised style with blob filhng. On it is a wild goat in 
a ‘ Ehodian ' attitude, scratching its ear with its hind foot. With this last 
example it is possible now to show that each attitude of the wild goat in the 
lower friezes of the incised shoulder style can be paralleled in pots in which 
there is no incision. In this attitude it is found on the top frieze of the deinos 
I have already shown. The wild goat running and looking back tvith onlv 
two legs shown is seen on the lower frieze of an oinochoe in Copenhagen of 
the incised style, and on the shoulder of another of the latest phase before 
incision comes in,®^ 

Plales with a low' straight or curving rim may be decorated in the 
following ways, the third being the borrowed one. 

{a) The Exergue Forw . — Though there are so many examples of this 
from other sites, there are only four examples from Xaucratis in our Enghsh 
Museums. Of one only the exergue is left, on another is part of a sphinx 
w'ith a line of spots following the line of the body, as in the plate in the 
Louvre.®-* On a third fragment there is part of a human foot on the segment- 
line. The fourth, and this I call Ehodian only tentatively, not Xaucratite, 
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is tlie greai plate from Naiicratis in the British ^Museum, of which 
Oardner has given a detailed description.^^ I see as yet no reason for 
separating it from the class of ' Rhodian style ' which may represent different 



Fig. 29. Fig. 30, 


local ' Schools,* to which belong such others as tlie great Ram plate in the 
British Museum. 

{b) The ihctiire occupies the whole field and the rim is its frame. Of 
this there is no example from Xaucratis. 



Fig. 31. 

(c) Frieze Decoration like that of the dishes. Of this there are at least 
ten examples from Xaucratis (Fig. 30). On all are animal friezes and all 
belong to the last phase, which I think proves the view held by Kinch,®^ that 
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this shape comes in only towards the end of the Rhodian fabric. ^ The animals 
are all in B.F. style with blob filling, at times with a rosette roughly incised. 
The central ornament here too as a rule is floral, such as an elaborate lotus with 
palmette fillings and volutes arranged into a pattern. 

But on three fragments there is a decoration (Fig. 31) Avhich recalls the 
centre of the (probably Rhodian) Tyszkiewicz plate with its griffin protomes 
set round the edge of the circle. 

{(1) There is one last possible form of decoration which is not found either 
at Vrouha or Naucratis. This is a combination of the exergue and the frieze 
decoration, borrowed perhaps directly from such a Phoenician plate as Poulsen 
illustrates,®® which occurs on an early plate found at Bitaleni near Gela.®^ 

Deinoi. etc . — It is difficult here to tell whether the fragments with the 
goats and deer belong to the lower friezes of pots of the later incised style 
or to the last stage of the ^ unincised style ’ ; in no way are they different, 
for they both have just the characteristics which I have already described. 

There are many fragments of shoulder friezes of the new style with the 
new animals, with all the forms of filling ornaments, belonging to deinoi, 
kraters, etc. 

There are several rims, flat or sloping, decorated with maeander patterns, 
which must belong to such a deinos as w’^as found at Gela.®® Most of them 
are in the new style wdth rosette or blob filhngs. 

Kraters . — To such a krater as the one in the LomTe must belong a 
great ring handle set in a dow^el with the fragment of a dark neck. On one 
side is inset a white panel with a painted lotus wreath, on the other a similar 
panel with a sw^an incised wdth blob-fiUing ornaments. To another (Fig. 32) 
must belong the fragment of a polychrome incised lotus Avreath exactly like 
the one wffiich is set below^ the neck of a krater found at Vroulia,®^^ There is 
a fragment also of the flat top of the handle of a column krater decorated wnth 
concentric circles, set with leaves, hke the pattern on a dish and on a pyxis. 

There are fragments also of other vases (PI. VIII. 16), amphorae and 
oinochoai belonging to this class. One (Fig. 33) has a wild goat, now' incised 
and in silhouette, out of his right place in the low'er frieze but keeping in his 
field the painted rosette and the strokes hanging from the top fine. 

Bou'h.^l have left these to the last because I beheve that it is in them 
that can be seen all the Rhodian elements wffiich have been found either singly 
or together on the other pots. Both the shape and the simplest form of 
internal decoration may, as I have said, be a direct inheritance from the 
earlier Bird or Eye Bowls. The hanging lotus bud (Fig. 34) which is so often 
found beneath the handles of these bowds we have already seen in the Bird 
Bowls, Sometimes its place is taken by another motive. On one fragment 
there are tw'o lions rampant. 

The characteristic features of these bowls (PI. VIII, 13, II, 15) are too 
well known to need description and several from Xaucratis have been 
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published,®- \ptli their double technique and the lotus and palmette tied to the 
lower line in the upper frieze. But this double technique is not always found, 
for there are two fragments of such bowls from Xaiicratis (PI. VIII. II) 
on which the wild goat appears in outline technique bv the side of the lotus 
and palmette. This pattern too is found on other shapes — on a fragment 
of an amphora (PL VII 1. 12) and on a stamnos from Xaucratis.®^ As a 
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rule, however, the decoration of the bowls is like that of the late deinoi and 
oinochoai with the double technique, generally vith one or many friezes 
of wild goats, or, if these are omitted, with a vTeath of lotus and palmette. 

While the decoration of the exterior is Rhodian in character, that of the 
interior can be used as an argument against giving these bowls to the 



Fig. 34. 


Xaucratite fabric. This decoration varies from polvchrome, painted or incised 
lines to elaborate schemes of ornament set in bands on the dark ground, for 
which both paint and incision are used, such as lotus wreaths with detached 
central petals or rosettes set between clumps. These are familiar, but where 
we find them is, not on the inside of the Xaucratis chalices where incision is 
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unknown, but on Rhodian plates and dishes. The enclosed pali^.iette on one 
bowl and the lotus and palmetto wTeath with straying bud on another 
carrv us back through Rhodian pots to the decoration of some of the 
Vroulian cups. If the bowls are not Naucratite. then no more can the othe ' 
pots of the incised phase belong to this fabric. Xo where in the Naucratite 
fabric do we find the use of the polychrome bands for the external decoration 
of the vase, nor the developed roundel, nor the incised technique for the 
interior of the chahce and phiale, nor most of the patterns used for this. 
Only, I think, in two fragments do we find the late form of lotus wnth the 
floating petal, and I am not sure that one of these is Xaucratite ; the use of 
the strokes is very rare, the frieze of wild goats, and these nearly always in 
the feeding attitude, is found only in the earliest phases of the Xaucratite 
style, while on the Rhodian pots it is hardly ever absent. Lastly, and this is 
important as a criterion for the Xaucratite fabric, whereas in the chalice, 
or any other vase that demands internal decoration, the dark paint is always 
laid on a white slip, in the bowls, however white and good the slip may be, 
the dark paint is laid always on the clay — with a band reserved round the rim. 

A€gi))a alone of all the Greek mainland cities took part in the settlement 
at Xaucratis, although with Miletus and Samos she had no share in the 
Hellenion, but had her apart. That she had a strong Ionian 

connexion in the seventh and sixth century is shown by the fact that the 
Aeginetan coin standard was used by Chios in the seventh century and bv 
Cnidos from 650-480, which would be due probably to her great commercial 
activities. She is called and at this time much of the carrving 

trade must have been in her hands, so that it is probable that it was her ships 
which brought the Proto- Attic, Corinthian and Proto-Corinthian pots to 
Xaucratis. I say this last with all due deference to Johannsen,^®^ who states 
that there is not one piece of Proto-Corinthian ware at Xaucratis, but it is 
difiicult to believe that some fragments at least do not belong to this fabric. 
But the definite evidence for her connexion with Xaucratis at a date which 
may well be soon after the settlement under Amasis is shown by the rich find 
of Xaucratite pottery on the site of the Temple of Aphaia in Aegina.^^i This 
find differs from that of the fabric at Xaucratis only in the fact that both 
here and at Chios were found mostly two forms of a two-handled cup which 
are rare, though not absent, at Xaucratis, These two shapes are especially 
interesting because they appear on a fragment of a painted chahce found at 
Xaucratis, possibly in a sacrificial scene. All these fragments found at Aegina 
belong to the same period— as I have suggested, about the second quarter of 
the sixth century. Aeginetan merchants may have brought them back to 
dedicate to their own goddess, as they were dedicated to Aphrodite at 
Xaucratis. Although on six fragments the name of the donor — Aristophanes— 
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appears, theje is on none the name of the goddess. The scene on one of the 
cups we shall see repeated on a fragment from Xaiicratis : it is a procession 

of men or women wearing folded chitons and cloaks with an embroidered 
edge, and Ionian shoes turning up at the point and fastening down the front 
of the leg. There are certain technical points with which I shall better deal 
in the discussion of this same ware found at Naucratis. 

Chios. — Chios, since Dr. Kuruniotis excavated the Temple of Apollo at 
Phana, plays a most important part in the history of Naucratite pottery. 
Here he found many, and some large, fragments of Xaucratite pots. There 
was very little other ware ; some fragments of late Rhodian plates and dishes, 
one piece of the Rhodian wild goat style, and some Xaucratite faience 
with some Corinthian ware.^®^ 

As I have already said, the finds here and in Aegina in everv point confirm 
the conclusions which I had already drawn from the study of the fragments 
from Xaucratis in the Museum ; the clay, the technique, the shapes, mainly 
cups and chalices, the schemes of decoration, the motives, the scenes too, 
to the smallest detail, are almost identical. But what is most important is 
that in Chios I found a corroboration for my classification of the Xaucratite 
pottery. These points I leave for discussion in my analysis of the Xaucratite 
pots found at Xaucratis. But there is one fragment of Geometric stvle found 
at Chios of which I have found no example at Xaucratis. It has the true 
Xaucratite characteristics— the white slip and the dark paint on the interior — 
laid here, too, on a white slip, and not directly on the clay. The scene repre- 
sented recalls that on one of the plates from Datcha near Chios, in the 
British Museum : part of a warrior with a peltate shield stands on a curved 
prow of a ship, holding a spear. I refer to the article in AeXr/oi; for 
the description of the curiously shaped and elaborately decorated vase found 
on the site. The plastic women's heads with the veil drawn over them, and 
wearing necklaces, are in type and detail like those which decorate the Xaucratite 
bowl in the British Museum, which are on a fragment from Boston and form the 
feet of some of the ring vases. There are other points which show that this 
vase too is Xaucratite, but of this I shall vspeak later. 

Clazomenae gives, evidence of the presence at Xaucratis in the considerable 
number of fragments of the dark-faced ware, which I am leaving for future 
study. But besides these there are some fragments of white and pale coloured 
slip ware, the best of which are now in the Fitzwilliam Museum. To these I 
can make for the present three additions— tvro fragments of typical Clazo- 
menian technique ; on one is a Siren wdth incised details red and white for 
the tail and a hne of white spots. There is also a fragment of a small bowl 
in the Fitzwdlham which I think must belong to this fabric (Fig. 35). It is 
in these perhaps that we get the link between the sarcophagi and the dark- 
faced ware. There are certain other pieces which I think if not actually 
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Clazomeniaii bear a strong impress of Clazomenian influence. 0^.6 is part of 
a bowl generally called Rhodian which has been published in colour. 
The tied lotus and palmette is no proof that it is Rhodian, for this is 
found on the Clazomenian sarcophagi. The features which I think are not 
Rhodian are first the use of white together with incision for the details, and 
then the character of the deer, which is squat and heavy and much more 
in type like the animals on the sarcophagi. There is also a flat plate from 
Xaucratis. vliich has been already published. The fragments of a plate 
found on the Acropolis prove that this shape was known in the Clazomenian 
fabric. I do not say that this is Clazomenian — the lotus and palmette frieze, 
- very much in character like that on a Rhodian 

bowl, may be against itA^^ but there are features 
which belong to this fabric rather than to any 
other. On this plate there is a stately hand-in-hand 
dance of men Avith red hair and red beards, with 
red loin-cloth and much incision for detail. It is 
true that the men on Clazomenian vases as a rule 
are in lively motion, and such dances are rather 
kept for the Avomen, but the parallel between the 
subject of this plate and that on the neck of a 
t Avhite slip krater from Xaucratis is close. I 

think this krater also must belong to the same 
group; the Avhite spotted dresses too and the 
rendering of the folds bA" incision are in faA^our of this attribution. 



Before coming to the last and most important of all the fabrics from 
Xaucratis. it Avould be Avell to take stock of the eAudence which I have brought 
for the pottery belonging to the different Poleis Avhich took part in the different 
settlements of X'aiicratis and for the date. I think that the Vrouha eAadence 
for the earlier fabrics has been sufficient to establish a seventh-century date 
for the first foundation of Xaucratis. and if the presence of Proto-Corinthian 
Avare be conceded, then AA^e get this as an additional proof. Though AA^e do 
not knoAV at what date commercial relations between Xaucratis and mainland 
Greece began, the finds of Proto-Attic, Proto-Corinthian and Corinthian pots 
shoAv that this must haA^e been at least before GOO, possiblv Avith Aegina as 
the ‘ carrier.' 

To the early part of the sixth century Avould belong the earlier phases of 
the Rhodian Avhite shp Avare, of Avhich none Avere found in the Hellenion. 

Beyond this there is nothing A\ffiich actually demands a date earlier than 
the reorganisation of Xaucratis in 570. The fact that no Xaucratite ware 
Avas found at Daphnae Avould point to the conclusion that it was either not yet 
being made or not in sufficient quantity to be exported. Xone of the pieces 
found in Aegina and Chios and Vroulia belong to the earliest phases of this 
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ware. Still^there is a double influence to be traced in the Naucratite fabric, 
first a Rhodian, then a Clazomenian, which would make it possible if necessary 
to put back the earlier phases of the fabric to still earlier years of the sixth 
century. 

Naiicratite Fabric , — Up to this point there has been some legitimate reason 
for connecting the different fabrics with one or another of the Poleis which 
took part in the settlement of Naucratis, but when we come to the fabric 
which is called ^ the Naucratite Fabric/ the question of the maker is a baffling 
one. Perhaps, with Pfuhl, who calls Naucratis at this time ‘ a Sammelbecken ’ 
of lonism, we can regard the fabric as Pan-Ionian in character and try to se^ 
how far it is possible in this Pan-Ionian character to track down any particular 
influences. But in calling it this the individuahty and independence of the 
fabric must not be overlooked. 

In the beginning, at any rate, it is Ionian, and only in the last stage is 
it possible to see a foreign, a Greek mainland, influence coming in. Till then, 
the two chief and perhaps the only directly traceable influences are clearly 
distinguishable in different phases of the fabric, in one a Rhodian, in the other 
a Clazomenian. We caU the fabric Naucratite without any certainty that it 
was made there, though the probabilities of its being local are strong ; mainly 
because the number of fragments of this fabric far outnumber all the rest ; 
a large proportion of the different shapes are found here and here only; and 
lastly, so many of the dedications on the vases are painted before firing and 
some even are unfinished. In aU this I am borne out by the words of Mile 
Natahe Ziman,^^® who in describing a Naucratite chalice found at Berezan 
by Dr. Skadovskis says : ^ The very number of fragments found in the two 
excavations of Naucratis analogous in style and technique to our chahce points 
to Naucratis as the home of the ware. Also there is the important evidence 
of the inscription on the type of sacred ware to which most of the Xaucratite 
fragments belong; the fact that the chalice was found so far from Naucratis 
we must ascribe to its transference thither in the current of Milesian trade.' 
Kuruniotis,^^^ on the other hand, though not refusing the possibility of 
Naucratis as a home, believes that the ware may have come from Chios itself, 
first because Chios, at the very time when the Naucratite ware was in its prime, 
was a centre of ‘ production and export ' of pottery. 

Further excavations may prove his point, but I believe, in view of the 
absolute similarity of technique and above all of subject that exists between 
the fragments found at Naucratis and those on these sites in Chios, that there 
can only be one place of origin, W’hich may be Naucratis or Chios. If it was 
Naucratis, then Chiot merchants, like the Aeginetan, had these dedicated cups 
made to order, to take home to offer in their own temples. 

The distribution of Naucratite ware is wide, and though in some places 
there are only isolated examples, in other places many have been found. In 
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South Russia numerous fragments of both the older and the later period 
were found at Olbia, Kertsch and Berezan. Many examples come from Chios 
and some from Delos.^^® In Aegina were found fragments of over 
twenty-four cups and chahces. There is one chalice from Rhitsona/^^ one 
from Pitane/^^ two from Vulci,^‘^^ two from Camiros,^^^ one fragment from 
Ephesus/*^® and one from Gordion (both uncertain). 

From Greece come only the four fragments found on the Acropolis : 
from Corinth one of the httle female heads, part of a double herm such as 
was used for the rims of large vessels hke the Naucratite bowl in the British 
Museum ; this head is now at Heidelberg. The skill of the Naucratite potter 
was later proverbial ; this is already shown in the technique of the sixth- 
century chalices, which for quality equal the very best Kamares ware. I 
take the chalice as the typical form for my description of the technique. The 
clay seems to vary in colour, due to the firing, from grey to grey-yellow, or 
grey red ; the dark paint runs through all the shades from a red-black to a 
golden vellow, sometimes dull or sometimes brilliant; the red from a dark 
purple to carmine and vermihon : the shade of the white paint is much bluer 
than that of the shp, which is creamy white and as a rule rather friable. The 
paint must have had some carbon (or graphite ? ) in it, for where the shp has 
peeled there are dark blue patches left on the clay.^^^ M'hether, if the fabric 
is local, the clay is also local, remains to be discovered. Mallet says : 
' on trouve part out a T entree des vaUees la terre propre a etre employee par 
les potiers.' The fine china clay for the shp might have been brought, perhaps 
by Milesians from the Pontic regions, when the Pontic ports were opened up ; 
‘ for from Phanagoria to Xaucratis along the track of 3Iilesian enterprise 
there springs up a whole cycle of pot fabrics with a surface prepared for the 
painter by a thick white shp. This was made from the meerschaum, which 
apparently was a regular object of export from Cappadocia to the Hellenic 
wool staples, of which Miletus was among the chief.* 

The firing must have been most carefully done, for the vases seem never 
to be misshapen and give out a clear, sharp ring. 

The white shp covered the whole chahce both inside and out. and the dark 
paint was laid always on this white ground. So fine was the technique that 
often the white paint for decoration was laid not on this dark ground, but 
on still another ground of red paint, possibly for greater durability. 

There are many examples of both shapes of the chahce. One has a bowl 
separating the cui> part of the chalice from the foot, the other is almost 
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straight-side^ with only a slight outward curve belo^v the handle — ' like an 
inverted bell on a conical foot.' The w^alls may vary in thickness; in the 
big chalices they are over J inch thick, in the smallest the merest fraction of 
an inch. The height of the biggest in the P)ritish Museum is 10 inches 
from the handle-zone, and it is M inches in diameter at the wddest point, 
while the miniature chalices are not more than inches in height and 
broad in proportion. The fineness of the technique is shown by the 
fact that the chalice from Berezan, which ' is 12 centimetres in height and 
12 in breadth, weighs only 118-38 grammes.’ As I said. I have taken 
the chalice for a description of the technique, and indeed the whole fabric 
might well be called tlie ' Xaucratite Chalice Fabric.’ for it is this shape, 
apart from stylistic qualities, which at once distinguishes this from all other 
contemporary fabrics. It is nearest perhaps to the Lacaina, but the Lacaina 
lacks the chief feature of the chalice — the conical foot wdiich is found so 
frequently. There are other forms, but they are far less common, varving 
from a stemmed to an almost stemless spreading 
foot. The home of the conical foot and perhaps 
other features must be sought for elsewhere, and 
perhaps, though it may be as a half-way house, 
in Lydia. By the kindness of Prof. Buckler I 
am allowed to show" one set of pots from Sardis 
(Fig. 36): another wLich is not among these 
has a wdiite slip — nearly all, even the lecvthi, 
have this conical foot. Just such others were 
found in the Tomb of Alyattes.^^^ I quote 
here Prof. Chace : ' The favourite feature 

of Lydian pots is the conical foot ; the method 
of decoration most favoured by the Lydian potters is the use of the wLite 
slip. This use of the white shp combined with its excellence raises an 
interesting question as to the relation of the Sardis fabrics to the Ionian w"are. 
^lay not the potters of the Greek coast have learnt a lesson from their Lydian 
contemporaries ? ’ But behind Lydia there is the Hinterland of Asia, and 
Lydia with the great trade route from the East coming down to Sardis must 
have been one of the chief intermediaries between the East and the AVest, 
so tliis white shp and this conical foot may have a long history behind them, 
and perhaps other elements also, ’for the characteristic motives of the 
Milesian (Rhodian) repertory are of themselves of Anatolian and presumably 
of Cappadocian origin.’ 

This foot is, as a rule, covered with dark paint, probably on technical 
grounds and for the convenience of the potter, hke the foot of the wLite Attic 
lecythi; at times, how'ever, it is decorated with bands of colour or wiiite 
or with rays or rosettes or a fish-bone pattern (Fig. 37). It is here that often 
is found an incised or painted dedication, for naturally the potter would 
hesitate to put a dedication on the fine decorated chalice, though there are 
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exceptions to this rule. As is usual with Ionian pots, inscriptions other than 
dedications are very rare. I know of only one in the Naucratite fabric, on 
a cup from Aegina,^^® koXt) el/xi. 

The interior of the chahce is sometimes covered only mth the dark paint, 
but more often it is decorated with a variety of patterns, floral or linear, which 
are always painted and never incised, on the dark groimd : Johannsen 
suggests that this light on dark decoration may be a direct inheritance from 
the Kamares technique, and so it may have come to Naucratis through the 
Proto- Corinthian fabric, or, as I have suggested, it may come still more directly 
from the dark interior with polychrome bands of the Bird Bowls, and the use 
of the flowers in the Eye Bowl. At times the decoration of the interior of the 
chalice consists only of narrow bands of white or red, or white and red, on 
the dark ground, with often a polychrome star or rosette or cross in the centre ; 
others have wreaths of lotus flowers and buds, or these set apart with one or 
many central petals, but never here of the later Rhodian variety with 
the central petal floating in mid-air. The lotus also may alternate with a 
rosette, or be joined with a palmette and tendril into an elaborate pattern. 
There are pomegranates set in a chain or singly or styhsed crowning the petals 
of a rosette. There are many linear patterns — rhomboids, treUis, fish-bone, 
cable, dot and fine, and maeander ; — on one (Fig. 38) alone have I found the 
Clazomenian crescent pattern wdth the crescents alternately red and white. 
Besides this floral and linear decoration, there are a few- instances — I can find 
only seven— where a human or animal figure is used, painted in white on the 
dark ground. There is a fragment of a cup fmmd in Aegina; on the inside 
are the ' feet of a swumming nymph.’ There are five pieces in the British 
Museum, and one in the Fitzwilham, w’ith a white lion’s head, with a 
red tongue (PI. IX. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5). The details are roughly rendered in yellow 
and bright red. This technique appears on the outside of a tiny fragment 
in the Ashmolean (PL IX. 6), and I think it may find a parallel on the 
chahce w^hich Miss Lorimer pubhshed, w^hich is now also in the Ashmolean ; 
on the dull black exterior of this chahce there are w^hite riders on w^hite horses, 
also with coarsely painted red and yeUow details. I can find no other example 
of the red laid on the black with the decoration of w^hite rosettes. It is possible 
that a fragment of a cup found in Chios may also belong to this class, which 
is covered on both sides with a dull black paint with a white hne painted on 
the exterior. There is one point in which the technique of the Chiot cup differs 
from that of the chahce ; the white fines on the interior are not painted, but 
are in reserve on the dark ground, beneath which is the white sfip.^^^ 

There are fragments both at Chios, and at Xaucratis of a cup w^hich 
is white on both sides. 

At least one half of the fragments in the British Museum, and these are 
as a rule those W'hich have incised or painted inscriptions on the cup of the 
chahce, depend for all their beauty on the excellence of the technique or the 
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contrast of ^he dead white slip and the dark ground of the interior. They 
have no decoration on the outside except perhaps sometimes one single rosette, 
or a narrow band of pattern round the rim. But the patterned fragments 
are many, and from them the history of the style can be drawm. I am dividing 
the whole fabric into two main classes, A and B, the distinction being only 
the use or non-use of incision, though this is but a small part of the very real 
division, so real that it is difficult to bridge over the gap between the two 
classes. 



Fig. 37. Fig. 38. 


In the first class (A) an earlier and a later phase may be distinguished, 
and between these, stages of development. But this development cannot be 
followed step by step or arranged chronologically, for, like the Clazomenian 
sarcophagi, these Xaucratite vases are often a museum of techniques; the 
old style lingers on beside the new ; outline, partial outline, and almost com- 
plete silhouette appear on vases belonging to the same phase, or even on the 
very same vase. It may well be too that it was the individual caprice or 
genius of one potter to fill his field with ornament, of another to leave it 



Fig. 39. 



empty ; of one to use little or no colour for enhancement, of another to use 
so much that the vase must have presented an appearance no less gay than 
that of a Clazomenian pot. Before showing how the style developed, and 
under what possible influences, I vn\l deal with the characteristic decoration of 
the exterior of the chalice, with the types of animals and human beings, with the 
dress of the women and the men, with the armour, and lastly with the various 
shapes of vases that I think can be identified among the fragments. 

The patterns on the rims, with but slight variation in the arrangement 
of the patterns, and those in the field and the roundels (PL XII.) which I have 
illustrated, cover all the forms which I have found on fragments in all our 
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Museums. Of the field patterns the most common by far isi the rosette, 
generally drawn with a double outline like that on a Mycenaean false-necked 
amphorad^ The handle zone is decorated either with maeander or with a 
cable pattern in varieties or with spot rosettes set at intervals, and sometimes, 
though rarely, with rays. But the pattern which is most often found is a 
two-edged saw pattern, sometimes doubled (Fig. 39), set between vertical 
Lines in the centre of the handle zone. Kuruniotis notes too its constant 
occurrence and calls it tvttlkovM^ I believe that it may weU be a special 
potter's or a factory mark of the Xaucratite chalice. 

Sometimes the cup of the chalice is divided vertically by lines of elaborate 
maeander or other patterns from the handle to the rim, and a scene is set in 
the panels or the field is undivided and the scene goes aU round the vase, 
rarely if ever in the form of a double frieze, but usually in the procession scheme 
until we get to the stage where there are simple or complex scenes from human 
life rendered with great sense of composition, which occupy a part or more 
often the whole of the field. There may be nothing but a single animal, as 
on the Lion chalice in the Lou^tc,^^® or a single figure, as on the chahce with 
the woman with the lotus flower and cicala in her hand found at Berezan,^^’^ 
or a single rosette, as on the chafice from Camiros in the Loirtc.^^® 

Af'imals . — There are no animals which are not found in one or another 
of the different phases of the Rhodian fabric, and in type they do not differ 
much; but whereas in the Rhodian pots the wild goat remains an almost 
constant feature to the very end, on the Xaucratite pots, except in wLat I 
believe to be the earliest phase when the Rhodian influence was strongest, 
the wild goat, the deer and the duck are far less common than the hon and 
the bull. 


Wild Goat (Fig. 40). — It is now established that the knobbed- horned goat is not the 
ibex, but the Capra aegagru-s, with a wide distribution in Asia Minor, Crete, Rhodes. He is 
in no way different from the wild goat of the Rhodian t^^^e and his movements are the 
same, he walks or runs with head turned back or feeds, while the hornless kid may butt or 
rear against some pattern on the vase. But it is the goat of the later Rhodian phases with 
finely proportioned body; the head is always in outline, the belly stripe spotted. )Some- 
times red is used for the haunch and shoulder, but often there is no colour. 

Deer . — On the Rhodian oinochoe in the Lou\Te there is a lower frieze in which the 
deer have alternately a plain and a spotted coat. The carefully palmated horn shows 
that both must be the fallow deer — only the artist, noting the difference in the seasons, 
shows one in his summer, the other in his winter coat. We find the same on Xaucratite 
vases — there is a deer with a plain coat, with palmated horn, and the deer with the spotted 
coat (Fig. 41), but, unlike the Rhodian type, the spots are not reserved or painted on the 
dark ground, but the w hole deer is in outline technique as on a Clazonienian sarcophagus. 

Bull . — The bull has sometimes the plain coat either with or without red for details 
(Fig. 42), or often large spiral markings are left in reserve on the dark coat just as on the 
bull of the Clazomenian sarcophagi, or on a Rhodian plate in the British Museum. 
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The Lion . — Is always of the typical Assyrian type with wide-open mouth and carefully 
rendered teeth and curling tongue, sometimes painted red. The head as a rule is in 
outline, but there are two fragments, one in the British Museum, one in Boston, which 
are in complete silhouette except for details (Fig. 44). The stylised network mane, which 
never goes beyond the neck, rendered in darker and lighter paint at times with the utmost 
care, is like that of the Rhodian lion and its prototype. Only once have I found a variant 
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on a fragment of a deinos : here, instead of the reticulation, the mane is rendered by 
wavy parallel lines. The legs and paws are either in partial outline or complete silhouette 
and sometimes the claws are shown. 

Only in the scene with the bull does he ever seem to be in violent action, except that 
on the chalice in the Louvre he seems to be perhaps about to spring. 

The Boar . — The outline technique is rarely used for the boar except for details. The 
head is nearly always in silhouette (Fig. 45), with only a reserve patch for the eye, which 
is strongly marked by bordering lines; the single tusk is either in reserve or is in white 
paint ; the coat is either plain with red patches on the haunch and shoulder or with spiral 
markings like that of the bull, or it is covered with bright red spots, sometimes with a 
yellow’ outline ; the mane is shown all down the back, the tail is twisted into knots. Once 
the cloven foot is clearly sho^vn. 

Thp Dog (Fig. 46). — Fig. 46 is the ordinary Ionian hunting dog, wnth, as a rule, only two 
legs shown to denote that he is running — with a bushy tail ; generally the head is rendered 
in outline, but sometimes in silhouette — with reserved details, and sometimes he wears a 
spotted collar as in the scene with the wild boar (PL X. 8). This may be a real himting 
scene. 

The Panther is found on two fragments of chalices in the British Museum (Fig. 47), 
and on one in the Museum at Cairo. He is on all alike entirely in outline, with outline 
spots. On the shoulder frieze of a Xaucratite deinos in the British Museum he has a 
stylised frontal head. 

The Hare . — -Like the panther and the fallow deer, is in outline technique with dark 
spots. On one fragment two ears are shown, on another only one. 

Ram . — This ram (Fig. 48) comes from the second frieze of a deinos. The fragment 
shows how excellent the animal style can be. The ram comes in only in the late phase 
of Rhodian art, on the shoulder of the amphora from 8akkara,^^° now in Cairo. 

The Horse is rarely found on the Xaucratite pots. I know of only four examples ; 
the fragment with the rider is in the British Museum (Fig. 49). In form he is more like 
the Proto-Corinthian or the Prinias horse, with his long legs and slender build, than the 
horses on the Clazomenian sarcophagi, which are more squat and heavy. The Xaucratite 
horse too has no pechel or saddle-cloth, and the mane is simply rendered in dark paint. 
Like the ram, the horse comes into the Rhodian repertory only late.^^® 

Among the birds I think there is no swallow as on the Rhodian vases. 

The Duck is in no w^ay different from the Rhodian type. 

The Chvl with two feathered ears (Fig. 50) must be the Scops Owi, which may be 
resident in certain parts of Xorth Africa, and anyhow spends the winter there. It is this 
same owl which comes on the frieze of a late Rhodian deinos found at Vroulia.^®' 
I think this type is not found on the Greek mainland pots : the owl on the shield of the 
warrior of the Macmillan Lec\i:hos is like the Attic owl — the Glaux or the Athene 
Xoctua, with very round head and without ears. 

The ('ock is not found at all in the earlier class of Xaucratite ware, but comes in only 
in the later incised phase. He is best seen on the chalice from Rhitsona,^^^ and may, I 
think, be w ell compared with the cock of the Clazomenian vases, with his heavy wattles 
and purple comb finished with the serrated edge and his long tail feathers. 

The little bird on this fragment (Fig. 51) from the Fitzwilliam, walking up the steps 
perhaps of an altar, is, like his counterpart on the FikeUura vases,^®^ possibly a red-legged 
partridge. 

The bird on the Wurzburg chalice can only be defined as one of the indeterminate 
species of long-legged water-birds (PI. IX. 12). 

The fish (Fig. 52) comes in only too in the latest incised phase — on this fragment in 
the Ashmolean is possibly part of a dolphin. 


Cairo Museum Vases^ 26, 158. 

1** Op. cit.; Cairo Museum Vases, 26, 
135. 

Foil Hies de Vroulia, p. 225. 


Op. cit. PI. XV. 

JM.S. xxix. p. 322. 
Ant. Denkm. ii. PI. LIV. 
Boehlau, Sekrop. p. 55. 
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Of the mji:hical animals we get only the Sphinx, and very rarely, except in the last 
class, the Siren ; there is no Griffin and no Chimaera. 

The Sphinx appears in all the usual attitudes. She crouches ready to spring, she 



Fig. 51. Fig. 52. 


sits and walks. The face, like that of the woman, is sometimes rendered in white paint, 
the hair is either in a solid mass, or in single strands, bound generally with a fillet, and 
the spiral curl springing from the back of the head is never omitted, as it so often is on 
Rhoffian pots. The wings are rendered in various ways. At times they are almost 
straight, at times strongly recurved with deeply indented edges, but this early and late 
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rendering can have no chronological significance. The wing coverts are either dark with 
coloured patches or they may be patterned with stripes and spots. 

The Siren (Fig. 53) is almost as rare in the first class of Naucratite pots as it is in the 
Rhodian fabric. I have found only on four fragments of chalices parts of the back and 
tail, three with spots on the white ground and one with scales. That it is so common 
in the last class may be due to Clazomenian influence. 

Women . — The flesh is sometimes painted white (Fig. 54) or else the whole figme is 
in outline; the hair, like that of the Sphinx, is rendered either in separate strands or a 
close mass and bound with a fillet with floating ends ; circular earrings are often worn 
and sometimes a necklace and bracelet. 

The dress may consist either of cloak and chiton or chiton alone, which may be white 
or of dark material with elbow sleeves (Fig. 55). Sometimes the kolpos and a belt are 
shown, and sometimes there is a broad band of pattern down the side and round the 
bottom, and the cloak may be decorated with red and white spots and crosses and a spotted 
border. The drawing often makes it difficult to disentangle and understand the method 
in which both garments are worn, but often folds are shown in the chiton and the material 
of the cloak and chiton are clearly differentiated. 

Jlen in the first class have usually a small pointed beard covering only the chin 
(Fig. 56), leaAung both lips exposed. The hair may be either short or long, when it is 
bound with a fillet, or it may be worn in a Krobylos. In the last and most developed 
phase of Class I. (PI. VI. 21, 27) the flesh is painted red with darker anatomical details and 
sometimes with a darker contour line. In Class B (PI. XI.) the whole figure is in dark 
silhouette; the men are beardless. 

The usual dress of the men is like that of the women, a long chiton with which a cloak 
may be worn with an embroidered edge. The Heracles on the Acropolis fragment wears 
only an embroidered loin-cloth. This loin-cloth is the only dress of the men in Class B. 
A man on another fragment (PI. X. 4) in the British Museum wears a short belted chiton. 

►Sometimes a high pointed cap is worn or one which is more like a Perseus cap seem- 
ingly feathered (Plate VI. 12); while an archer wears one with a long protruding point 
(Fig. 57), perhaps like the cap which is worn by one of the men on one of the Etruscan 
tomb jianels in the British Museum. Both men and women wear shoes (PI. VI. 28) 
fastening down the front as on the bronze relief from Perugia.^®- 

The t\^e of the face is shown in the fragments which I have illustrated and can be 
compared with that on the fragments from Clazomenae.i®^ As a rule the line from the 
forehead to the nose is unbroken, the nose is large and sharp, the upper lip very prominent ; 
the eye is set high up, oblong in shape and with long corners ; the chin is sharp and the 
neck is rather long and slender. 

In a few fragments (PI. VI. 11, 12, 13) there is a technique which recalls that of the 
Rhodian terra-cotta heads ; the pupil of the eye is painted black, on a white eyeball, or 
has a white circle drawn round it. This eye appears as a device on a shield, and here 
the eyelashes are drawn with great care (PL VI. 10). 

Armour . — The shields are round often like this last, with devices painted on them; 
on one is a protome of a bull, on another crescent patterns, on another an ornate star. 
On one fragment the warrior wears greaves (PI. VI. 14) ; they fight with short swords or 
spears and bows. 

The helmets are of the two types (Fig. 58), as on the fragment of a Clazomenian 
sarcophagus in the British Museum; one with the crest on a stem with the phalos, 
the other with the crest attached to the helmet. 

S/iapes : 

i. Chalice. 

ii. Kylix, with offset rim like Ionian kylix (Fig. 59). 

iii. Kylix, doubled Eye Bowl type, with ray (Fig. 60). 


J.H.S. X. PL VII. 

Anf. Denk. ii. PL XIV. 


Ath. Mitt. xxiu. p. 38. 
J.H.S. iv. Pi. XXXI. 
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iv. Two-handled ^ 

V. „ „ 

vi. Deinos with triple handles. 

vii. Low-necked Krater, with horizontal strap handles. 

vUi. Bowl with heads, 

ix. Cup with flat bottom, handles low down (Fig. 61). 

X. Plate. 

xi. Dish like Rhodian. 

xii. Phiale. 

xiii. Phiale Mesomphalos, 

xiv\ Parts of vases, which must I think belong to the same shape as the two from 
Chios,^®^* 

XV. Pyxis. 

xvi. Ring Vase. The ring is set horizontally, supported on four feet, which may be 
in the form of a woman’s head. On the top of the ring are set spouts alternating 
with rings or cones, or possibly one of the women’s heads may belong here. 
(Fig. 62). 

* I have said that in the earhest phase it is possible to trace a Rhodian 
influence; of this the best examples are these that I have selected. There 
are fragments of two or three big flat-rimmed deinoi (PL X. 1, 2, 3) 
with triple or quadruple handles hke the Rhodian deinos from Oela; one has 
friezes of goats and deer in their plain coats with simple linear filling ornaments ; 
these friezes are hardly more than one inch in width and are separated by 
wide bands of dark paint. In another the Xaucratite potter has not kept to 
the Rhodian fashion of putting the new^ animals in the shoulder frieze; his 
wild goats are there, but the buU and the ram and the wild boar are in the 
lower frieze. Besides these big deinoi, there are three vases all almost in 
perfect preservation which show' most strikingly the Rhodian influence. These 
are the two chahces from Vulci now’ in Wurzburg (PI. IX. 12, 13), which by 
the kindness of Dr. Bulle I am allowed to reproduce, and the great bowl with 
plastic women's heads in the British Museum, which has a fragment of 
one other similar bowi. So strong here is the Rhodian influence that Prinz 
and Pfiihl both call it Milesian. But I believe it is Xaucratite : w’hen the 
Xaucratite potter borrowed the Rhodian style, he must have know’n all the 
phases so well that he selected his material from all the different periods ; he 
takes the animals from the later period, he lays his w’hite on the dark ground, 
he copies the later wild goat with its spotted belly stripe, and many of the 
fi fling patterns of the later style hke the maeander square. But one motive 
he never adopts, the developed roundel. He takes the straight-edged early 
roundel and makes it his owm by giving it almost invariably a horse-shoe shape, 
which rarely if ever is fotmd in the Rhodian style. This horseshoe roundel, 
the W’hiteness of the slip and the fineness of the technique and the style of the 
animals, all make me think that it must be Xaucratite. Above all, I beheve 
that this bowl, if not by the same hand, is from the same w’orkshop as the 
tw’o Wurzburg chalices. Xo other Hon on any other fragment of Xaucratite 


16^ Aegina, PI. CXXVII. 21, 22. Op. cit. p. 18. 

AeATiov, i. p. 89; ii. p. 200. Op. cit. p. 141. 

Xaukratis, ii. PI. VI. 
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ware has what the lions on one of the chalices and on the howl have, the two 
strokes above the eye, which must be the eyebrow. I have found this once 
on a Rhodian pot, on the oinochoe in the British Museum.^®® In both the 
knee-joint is rendered in exactly the same way by a tiny circle, and the leg 
by the same proportion of outline and silhouette. The band of strokes round 
the face of the bull on the chalice are paralleled by the same on the face of 
the dog and the wild boar on the bowl. In both too there is the rosette used 
only once with alternate dark and light petals. These points of resemblance 
may in themselves be small, but it is just in these details that the individual 
hand must be looked for. If this similarity be conceded, then the Naucratite 
authorship of the bowl is certain. In the large fragments of the five big 
chalices in the British Museum, the Rhodian influence is less pronounced; 
there are no more goat scenes and no friezes, and in one too there is a 
figure of a woman grouped with two sphinxes ; the field is still full 



Fig. 61. Fig. 62. 


of ornament, mainly doubly outlined rosettes, which are most typically 
Naucratite. One of these fragments has been already published, and I 
show three others (PL X. 6, 7, 8). On one is the scene with the lions tearing 
down the buU, in another there is no field ornament and the dog and wild 
boar are in almost complete silhouette. Kinch gives an example of another 
fragment of a big chalice with a band of lions, which must l>elong to this time. 

Now, leaving this phase, where the Rhodian influence still can be seen 
though less pronounced, I come to the last stage of Class A, where it has com- 
pletely disappeared. It is true that the Naucratite potter had early gone his 
own way in his choice of the motives and in his love of the human figure, but 
the animal scene w*as still the main interest. Now in the next phase the animals 
hardly play a part at all, the interest has become purely human; w^e find a 
gradual and eventually complete disappearance of the filling ornament; the 
whole interest now is concentrated on the scene and the field belongs to it 
alone. Scenes become more and more common. Human beings tell their 
stories; their dresses are decorated wdth gaily coloured spots and crosses; 

168 Fouilles de VrouUay p. 207, Fig. 91. Qp p 229. 

iGs JM.S, viii. p, 79. 
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difference of material and differentiation of garments are shown— the folds of 
the chiton are rendered by fine lines ; the type of face becomes more individual 
and there is even attempt at expression, and scenes from nui:holog 7 are intro- 
duced. This change of style may be the inspiration of the Naucratite potter; 
but I believe that it is possible to put this style just about the date when a 
Clazomenian influence could be accounted for by the reorganisation of Nau- 
cratis about 570. I briefly sum up the main features in which the Xaucratite 
potter is influenced by Clazomenae, or, if this be not conceded, the features 
which are similar in both : — the general use of the human figure with incision 
for details, the character of the scenes which are represented, the use of white 
paint for the flesh and the white riders, the love of polychromy, the dresses 
of the men and women with the coloured spots and crosses, the folds of the 
chiton rendered by fine lines, the two t^’pes of helmet, the devices on the 
sliields, the frequent appearance of the Siren in the later phases of the Nau- 
cratite fabric, the disappearance of aU filling ornaments, the use of plastic 
heads for handles and for decoration. and the polychrome crescent for the 
decoration of the interior of the chalice. 

The fragments of this last phase are not very numerous, and I have shown 
most of them on the coloured plates. To these must be added the fragments 
from Aegina with the procession scene — the chalice from Berezan and two of 
the fragments from the Acropolis — the one with Heracles, the other with a 
fragmentary panther. The scenes drawn from human life are not very varied. 
They are mostly either battle scenes or scenes of single combat, or, as is most 
appropriate, reUgioiis scenes (Fig, 63) : women and men bring offerings, 
generally a lotus flower or pomegranate, or VTeaths of laurel or myrtle, possibly 
the Naucratite wreaths of the Polycharmos story : the woman on the Berezan 
chalice seems to hold in one hand a cicala or a butterfly, in the other a lotus. 
Or they may approach with hand lifted up in prayer (Fig. 56). On two frag- 
ments there are parts of what I think must be the throne on which perhaps sits 
the CJoddess to whom these offerings are being brought. The cups on the 
ground in another fragment (PL VI. 27) may suggest either a scene of sacrifice 
or revelry. Besides these scenes there is a man driving a chariot, and there 
are white riders on white or black horses. Some of the m}i:hological scenes 
are hard to understand, but I suggest the following interpretations : — 

1. The man with the lion skin on three fragments must be Fleracles 
(PL VI. 19). 

2. The woman with the shield (PL VI. 7) can hardly be other than 
Athena, and perhaps the lady ^vith her cloak (PL VI. 2) held out before her 
may be Hera, and the two may belong to a Judgment of Paris scene. 

3. The man in a short chiton (PL X. 4) with wide-stretched legs might be 
Peleus ; the tail and the paw of the Lynx seem to belong to a living animal, so 
perhaps this is Thetis. 

4. The scene of a monster (PL VI. 17) lying on the ground with a man 
bestriding him would seem to be some revel with Silens. 

5. That this is a battle scene (PL VI. 6) is shown by the shield, which I 


I'aniif, ii. IM. XXX. 1. 
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think certainjy belongs to the same chalice, on a fragment of which is seen a 
man sheltering beneath a woman's cloak. I can only think that it is Aphrodite 
protecting Aeneas in the battle. If so, this is another example of a rare 
scene. 

G. The most elaborate in execution and the most advanced in style of 
all the Xaucratite fragments (PI. VI, 21, 22, 23) are three which I think must 
belong to the same chalice. They are all in the British Museum. The 
scene represented must be one which would be famihar in Egypt ; the woman 
is one of the daughters of Danaus carrying the head of the husband, son of 
Aegyptus, whom she had murdered. According to the Argive version the 
daughters after the murder cut olf the heads of their husbands and threw 
them into the Pool of Lerna.^'^ The position of the pupil in the eye must be 
meant to show death. Perhaps the head with the living eye is that of Lynceus. 

7. The two last belong to the next class, B, but I put them here : on 
one fragment (PI. IX. 10) in the Fitzwilhara is a winged foot, and beneath 
something which might represent the monster with 
which Perseus fought. 

8. On a ring vase (PL VI. 29) is part of a 
battle of Centaurs fighting with trees, like the 
Centaurs on a Clazomenian vase.^^'* 

After reaching this high-water mark of 
technical skill and artistic excellence the Xau- 
cratite fabric seems to lose, if not its technique, 
at least all its other quahties — its imagination, its 
dehcacy of drawing, its love for colour and for the 
' unfilled field ’ and for the varied scenes of 
human life. The reason may well be the influence 

of the Corinthian pottery, of which so much was imported into Xaucratis. 

Were it not that the shape of the chalice with its interior decoration, and 
often with the same ‘ saw ’ mark set between the handles, survives in both of 
the two divisions of Class B, it would be difficult to find at once a connexion 
between the earlier and the later class. But the connexion does exist and 
on either side. In the earlier class. A, there are a few fragments which show 
in a certain carelessness of drawing, and in the treatment especially of the head 
and face and in the actual scenes, a forecast of the decadence and style and of 
the character of the next class. On the other side there is in the second class 
one piece at least which combines the later technique of silhouette with incision 
and blob-fiUing ornament with the polychromy, the imaginativeness and the 
artistic skill of the first class. This is the large fragment of a chahce found by 
Professor Ure at Rhitsona. 

This B class I am subdividing : one I call the Xaucratite Chalice Komos 
Style, the other the Xaucratite Pyxis Animal Style. In the first division the 
chalice is still the favourite and perhaps the only shape with the same decoration 
of the interior — the same patterns on the rim and on the handle zone. The 
scenes are of an almost unvarying monotony of subject, excecuted in coarsely 
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painted silhouette with careless incision for detail, but never for ^outline, with 
rough blob filling ornaments, with just a few circles roughly incised to show 
they were once rosettes. These scenes are almost all Komos scenes, hvely 
enough but wearisome in their repetition : one figure differs from another 
only in trifling details, in the difference of pose or gesture, in more or less rough 
drawing of the features, and the rendering of the hands and feet or in the 
treatment of the hair, which sometimes flies quite loosely, or is tied in a Kro- 
bylos, or is often hidden beneath either a pointed cap or a sort of feathered 
cap, hke those worn by the men on chalices of Class A. These revellers wear 
a loin-cloth, always rendered in the same manner by two incised semicircles 
and two fines ; on some of which are traces of colour. Some wear round the 
neck or across the chest a band which I think must be an amulet, such as is 
worn by the little bronze figures, used for mirror handles, in the Hof Museum of 
Vienna/"^ and by the man on a fragment of a chalice in Class Sometimes 

one of the revellers holds a ball, but otherwise there are no stage properties, such 
as Clips or vases, as often in the Fikellura and the late Clazoraenian pots, to 
show what scenes are represented. There are dozens of such fragments in 
the British Museum, and many others in the Ashmolean and the Fitzwilliam, 
in Boston, Heidelberg and the collection of Naucratite fragments in the British 
School at Athens. Dr, Kuruniotis found others in Chios in no way differing. 
Several are reproduced in his account of the excavations, and one fragment 
I show by the side of others from our Museums (Plate XI). I think there are 
only three exceptions to the subjects on these chalices. On one fragment is 
a fish, on another heads of t^vo ducks, on another a head of a cock. But the 
chalice shape and the similarity of the form of the blob filling ornament must 
place them in this division. 

That the next subdivision, which I have called Xaucratite Pyxis Animal 
Style, is Naucratite is proved by the fact that there is one chalice and one 
phiale mesomphalos, wdth the characteristic decoration of the interior w^hich 
belong to it, and these must be Xaucratite. 

It is Pyxis style because the fragments of Pyxides in this subdivision far 
outnumber fragments of all other shapes. 

It is Animal Style because in this last phase, perhaps side by side with 
the human scenes on the Komos chalices, there came in a purely animal and 
very indi\ddual style. 

Just as monotonous in subject as the Komos scenes on the chalices are 
the forms of animals, set round the different pots with rays or strokes round 
the rim, and generally a pattern of dots or squares dividing the friezes. There 
are lions and bulls, Sirens and Sphinxes, wFich for the most part foUow one 
another with but little variation of pose (PI. XII). Not only do the scenes 
repeat themselves, but the details of the several animals hardly vary from 
one example to another; on all these is the same red patch, along the body 
and on the haunch, exactly the same incised fines for details, the same treatment 
of the wings. In nearly all, the lion is shown with only two legs, as he is on 
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the chalice in^ the Louvre But there is one other feature so marked in 
almost every fragment, and these fragments are even more numerous than 
those of the Komos style, that I think it would be permissible to christen the 
whole class after it. This is the saw-edged mane of the lion; it cannot be a 
necklace, as Dr. Weicker suggests.^ This lion with his ‘ frill mane ' is 
missing in hardly any fragment of this animal class, and he appears in two 
fragments which otherwise I should not have known wliere to place. He is in 
front of a figure seated on a throne. (To such figures belong, I think, the two 
heads which T reproduce.) He lies on the top of the curious vase found in 
Chios with moulded women's heads, like those on the Xaiicratis bowl, and 
comes with the other same animals in the friezes of the foot. He is on this 
other piece again with a moulded woman's head, in Boston (PL XII. 15). He 
is on a plate in the British ]\Iuseum, on a phi ale mesomphalos with its poly- 
chrome interior, on many fragments of vases, the shape of which it is difficult 
to determine. Lastly he lies on tlie top of a ring vase on which is the scene 
of the battle of Centaurs, which I have already described (PI. YI. 29). The 
best fragment for .study of the whole series is the lid of the pyxis in the British 
Museum. of which I sliow part (PL XII. 5). The blob ornament in this 
division differs from that of the Komos style, though on both sides we find 
instances of borrowing which would be one link between the two subdivisions^ 
But there is another link, and not only between tliese two but between them 
and Class A. The type of the Sphinxes' and Sirens' and Centaurs' face is that 
of the men both of the Komos style and of some in Class A. The ’ saw ' motive 
also may be another link. We find it on the cock's comb of the Rhitsona 
chalice and of a fragment in tlie Ashmolean, in the hair of the Sphinx 
and Siren, the lion's mane, and in some of the amulets which the revellers 
wear. It may be a pure coincidence, but it is a ' double saw ' pattern that is 
perhaps the factory mark of the Xaucratite chalice. It is possible that these 
very numerous fragments are. if not the work of one single hand, whom I 
would call the Lion Master, at least the output of one workshop. Perhaps the 
fragment of a vase with decoration on botli sides which Dr. Kuruniotis found 
in Chios may be the first or the last work of this master. He calls it Corin- 
thian, but it is only another example of this very same animal style. Dn the 
one side the lion has his frill, on tln^ other he has lost it. Either the stvlc has 
lost its master, or the master has changed his style. I do not think that 
beyond this point there is any evidence for the nianufacture of Xaucratite 
ware : perluips the Attic ware by now was conquering the markets. 

I have left out only two pieces of importance for this discussion. One is 
the chahce from Camiros in the British ^luseum (PL IX. If), for I believe 
it is not true Xaucratite fabric : the technique is so bad, the vase is so roughlv 
made and misshapen, the slip is coarse — hardlv as tliough made from the fine 
china clay. The drawing is rougli, and I have nowhere fomid these floral 
ornaments, which are much more Corinthian in character, on the other 
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Xaucratite chalices. The other is the ' nigger ’ fragment with inqisionA®^ This 
cannot be placed in Glass A because of the technique, though the treatment 
of the eye is paralleled by that on several fragments which I have illustrated. 
On the other hand, it is too good for the Komos style in execution and there 
are no blob ornaments in the field. The colour of the shp, the character of 
the fabric and the treatment of inner details make me doubt whether it is 
Xaucratite at all. 

As a final point, I would like to suggest that the name chalice, with its 
modern significance, is especially fitting for the most typical shape in the 
Xaucratite ware. It might have been made by Ionian Greeks at Xaucratis 
in a special factory for votive offerings and for vases for the service of the 
temples. Many of the other shapes which are found here also bear out this 
suggestion; the phiale mesomphalos was a ritual vessel in Mycenean times, 
the pyxis is carried by the lady in the Tiryns fresco, and the Ring* vase has 
perhaps a still earher ritual history. The saw pattern on the chahce may be 
the mark of this temple factory. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my warmest thanks for the many 
privileges afforded to me of study and for much help to the Keepers and 
Staff of the British Museum, the Ashmolean and the Fitzwilliam; also to 
M. Pettier, Er. Caskey, M. Mayence, Dr. Schweizer, Dr. Winter, Dr. Sieveking, 
Dr. Bulle, the Director of the Museum at Karlsruhe, and the Directors of the 
British and French Schools at Athens. 

Pending the completion of the British Museum Catalogue, I have been 
obliged to omit all numbers ; but a hand-list for identification purposes will 
be available for those who wish to consult it in the Library of the Department 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

E. R. Price. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CLASSICAL TYPE IX 
GREEK ARTi 

I. IXTRODUCTIOX 

It is Lardly necessary to attempt a definition of what is meant by ‘ the 
classical type ’ in the body or in the face. Ordinary people know wliat tliey 
mean when they speak of a ^ classical face/ ^ regular features/ or ' a perfectly 
made man or woman ’ as regards the nude figure. Even though such people 
mav have but a slight famiharity with Greek or Graeco-Roman statues and 
busts, or have never even actually perceived, themselves, the distinctive 
characteristics of the classical type, they have had it conveyed to them indirectly 
through the work of modern artists and illustrators of books or advertisements, 
or even in the attenuated and vulgarised renderings on chocolate boxes. Xo 
dou])t we are now living in revolt and reaction against this type of beauty and 
norma hty, as in the past there have been periodic reactions against the 
dominance of the classic types, whether in ' realistic ' or ' romantic ’ movements, 
throughout the historical development of art since the classical age. The fact, 
however, remains, that the standards of proportion and inter-relation between 
the parts of the body and between the features of the human head, as embodied 
in the classic type, still determine the taste of, at least, the Western world. 

The reasons for this survival and persistence of Hellenic infiuence in art 
throughout aU the varied changes in life and civilisation are essentially similar 
to those which have made the fundamental princij)les in science and philosophy, 


^ The present paj)er deals, in a com- 
pre^se<l form, ^vlth chapters of a book on 
* Alcamenes and the Establishment of the 
Classical Ty{)e in CJreek Art ' on which 1 
liave been engaged for many years, the 
publication haviiit: been ilelayed owing 
to several causes. Some of the main 
arguments were in part brought forward 
as early as the publication m this Journal 
of the two papers on ‘ Pytltagoras of 
Rhegion and the Early Athlete Statues * in 
1880, and on the ‘ Influence of the Palaestra 
on Greek Art,' first publidied in the Pro- 
rtctlinjs of the Poifol hiMitutlon in 1883 
and republished in tiie Appendix of Essays 
on the Art of PhPulias in 188.“). Since 
then the main contentions liave been set 
forth in various lectures, ending in a jiaper 
at the Archaeological Gongrer-s at Athens 
in 1007 on ' Alcamenes and the Olympia 


Pediments ' (to which artist the so-called 
Lemnian Athene was then aNo assigned). 
The present article also formed the subject 
of a paper read before tlie Hellenic Society 
in London, in the summer of 1923. as well 
as of a course of tliree lectures given at 
Cambridge, in the autumn of the same year. 
In dealing with the develo[)ment of early 
Greek art 1 have carefully avoided entering 
upon ethnological quc'^tions, ^\llethe^ re- 
lating to the Hellenic world in itself or to 
its relations to Kastern ( ivilisatam When 
referring to the * Minoan ' type I leave open 
the question of a diie< t influence on Greek 
art from Egypt and the East. It also 
appears to me that the ])roblem of oi'igin 
and early influences on Greek art may be 
modified when once thorough ex<‘a vat ions — 
including prehistoric layers — liave been 
made m the wliole of Asia Minor. 

Q 2 
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as well as in ethics and politics, survive throughout the ages. Ii\ art it means 
that the classic type, however ^ ideal ’ or responsive to man’s desire for 
symmetry and harmony of form, is based upon the ' formal generalisation ’ of 
actual Nature presenting normal man both in body and features. It thus 
establishes the normal ^ type ’ or ^ ideal.’ Nature, as well as man’s perceptive 
senses, practically remain the same throughout the ages. On the other hand, 
as regards science and ethics (including politics). Greek philosophy and Greek 
hterature make a direct appeal to human reason, and this appeal finds a valid 
response in the human mind throughout all ages. 

If these principles, which account for the survival and dominance of classical 
art and thought, are admitted by all who have given due consideration to the 
matter, it has not to the same degree been realised that this classic type was in 
no way established by the ancient Greeks during innumerable centuries of their 
own life, of which we have so many examples handed down to us in works 
manifesting a high degree of artistic skill : but that, on the contrary, its 
establishment for all times was the result of artistic achievement during a short 
period of from thirty to forty years, from about the year 480 or 470 B.c. to 
460 or 450 b.c. If this could be proved, it would constitute one of the most 
remarkable instances of rapid and persistent evolution in the historv of 
cmlisation. 

There are. of course, numerous reasons which can be discerned for this 
rapid change and evolution. AVe can di.scover them among the political, 
social, moral and religious developments, as well as in the interaction between 
the philosophic thought and taste in literature and the several arts among 
each other — all contributing to the realisation of the normal and ideal type of 
man in the plastic and graphic arts. 

As regards the nude male body, the huge volume of monumental evidence 
in the extant remains of art in Egypt and the East, as well as from the whole of 
the Hellenic world, conclusively proves our thesis, that the classic type of the 
male figure, from the period mentioned through all subsequent ages, fixing the 
standard even for our own days, was not evolved in art before that period. 
This monumental evidence, however, goes to show that there was another 
transitional period, preparatory to the full establishment of the classical type, 
from about the middle of the sixth century B.c. — roughly speaking, from the 
development of the Attic black-figured vases and the vigorous beginnings of 
the red-figured style— to circ, 480 b.c., the last traces of the non-Hellenic 
rendering of the human figure being ultimately removed in the thirty or forty 
years which we noted. 

The type of the nude male figure, prevalent in the Hellenic world before 
that period of rapid evolution, was practically that of the youths handed down 
to us from, what we may call, the * Minoan age.’ ^ It is a singular fact that, 
with all the evolutionary and ethnological changes during those many centuries, 
this Minoan type should have persisted so long. The distinctive feature, most 


See my Essaijs on tJtc Art of EJicuhns without reference to its existence in Egypt 
(1885), Essay II. and the East or in the Hellenic world. 

^ I call the type of body ' Minoan ’ 
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salient and ^charact eristic, in these figures is the narrow wasp-like waist,"* 
accentuated in its narrowness by the comparative protrusion of buttocks, hips 
and thighs.^ 

This Minoan type has to be superseded by the Hellenic type. 

It will therefore be seen on careful enquiry that the keynote for the Minoan 
type ^ is struck by those youths who manifest, in most of the monuments that 
have come down to us, great skill in their daring performances with bulls, and 
were evidently the chief actors in such exhibitions of skill, which must have been 
popular in those days. With the tribute of admiration paid to them their own 
physical appearance developed its own standards for the people and spectators 
of such performances. As an analogy 
in modern times we need merely 
suggest the influence of the bull- 
fights in Spain which set a popular 
standard for the appearance of the 
chief actors in this national amuse- 
ment. In one word, these youths 
represent the type of the Acrobat, 

To put the whole problem epigram- 
matically : the pre-Hellenic Acrobat 
will have to be converted into the 
Greek Epliehos, No doubt many 
social and political influences came 
into play to effect this change. But 
in its most concentrated form and 
direct influence, the establishment 
of two institutions of vital import- 
ance to the development of Hellenic 
life in its classic form, namely, the 
Palaestra, with the Agonistic games, 
is the determinant factor. The 
influence upon public taste of these 
institutions becomes still more marked and direct when art, especially sculpture 
(though the minor arts are in turn directlv drawn into the same service), is 


YELLOWIZI] 
BLUE 
RED imnni 



Fk;. 1. — Fresco-paintincj prom Kn<>>s()s. 


^ I wLsh at once to state here that in 
tlie present enquiry I am limiting myself 
to three characteristic features, which will 
be dealt with in turn. These are : (i) The 
body, the step from the narrow waist to 
the anatomically anil ph\>ioloi2:ically 
normal treatment of the torso, (ii) The 
head, the supersession of the non-Hellenic 
( 'i Oriental) facial angle, (iii) The eye and 
its naturalistic treatment (Cspec ially in the 
profile view). When these three features 
toqethcr have been tlevelopetl into the forms 
manifested in all classical works. Greek 
and Graeco-Roman, in ('Onformity with the 


classic type, this main achievement of 
Hellenic art has been consummated. 

^ It is also possible that in ’ Minoan ‘ 
surroundings and before the introduction 
of atliletic and ephebic standards in 
Greece, such androgynous characteiistics 
appealed to taste. 

^ I here merely give the latest specimen 
of Minoan wall-painting, kindly sent me 
by Sir Arthur Evans. The same type from 
numerous scenes with ‘ acrobats,' etc., 
from Crete, Tiryns, Vaphio, etc., is well 
known and readily accessible. 
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called upon to commemorate in its plastic monuments the physical perfection 
of form in the development of the athletic youths which led to their popular 
victory.*^ The Minoaii acrobat was evolved by what we consider the spirit 
of luxurious Oriental life, coupled with the supreme dominance of fashion and 
taste by the ruler and his court — a sldlled performer, whose essential function 
was to amuse the rulers as well as the populace.® 

The Ephebic organisation, on the other hand, immediately responded to 
the social; political and military needs of the Greek communities and was of the 
highest importance in the historical development of their national independence, 
as well as in the growth and extension of their political power. The EpJicbos 
represented the type of the healthy normal youth possessed of complete control 
over his body, so that such physical quahties could be used for the good of the 
State in times of peace as well as in war. These basic objects and aims had 
their immediate effect upon their educational system. The Palaestra, it can 
be shown, systematically developed all aspects of physical culture and even had 
an orthopaedic and therapeutic side — all tending to produce physically the most 
perfect man. We need hardly insist upon the fact that the sculptor, painter 
and vase-painter were similar! v influenced and that, in fact, the Palaestra 
and Gymnic games became the school for plastic anatomy as applied to their 
art. They did not, as did the artists of later times, require to study anatomy at 
the dissecting table nor in the anatomical text -books of their days. 

Xow the e\ddence from classical literature, as well as from extant archaeo- 
logical monuments, conclusively shows that the first steps in the emancipation 
from the ' Minoan ' type synchronise in every point and fix the beginnings 
of this emancipation about the middle of the sixth century b.c. For we learn 
from Pausanias ^ that the custom of erecting statues to victorious athletes began 
at this period. The two athletes thus commemorated were Rhexibios and 
Praxidamas, whose statues were of wood and not of stone or metal. They 
still presented the conventional archaic and not the naturalistic ty2)e, corre- 
sponding essentially to the dominant hieratic monuments which repeated 
themselves with the natural conservatism of such religious art for many ages 
before that period. In his description of the early statue of the athlete 
Arrhachion, the image still retains all the characteristics of conventional 
archaic art. Moreover, we shall see, not only in sculpture, but in the rapid 
development of Attic vase-painting, from the black-figured vases even to some 
of the finest red-figured vases, that it took some time to eliminate all the traces 
of the dominant ‘ Minoan ’ type and to establish the Hellenic type, which 


^ For the further development of tliis 
influence of the Palaestra I must refer the 
reader to my monograph, puVflished in 1883. 

8 W'e might also point to analogous 
developments as regards the female figure. 
All these characteristics again being based 
upon, an<l knit up with, the social, political 
and moral development of these different 
ages. In our own days. Orient iai rulers 
visiting the West are known to have con- 
sidered the dancers at our balls as paid 


entertainers to amuse the exalted spectators. 

« I. 18, 7. 

10 VIII. 40, 1. 

11 I must repeat that I do not propose 
to deal here with the wider question of 
direct Egyptian influences through the 
Cretan Oaidalides, the Samian and other 
Ionian schools on the art of the mainland 
of Greece. I use the term Minoan as 
manifesting a type familiar in many 
Cretan works which have come down to us. 
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leads us welljnto the first decades of the fifth century r>.c. The same applies 
to the evidence of Greek coins when presenting the nude male figure, 
as well as to terra-cottas, bronzes and lead statuettes and other works of 
minor artA- 

If, then, it was chiefly through the influence of the Palaestra and the 
fff/mnic games that the Greek artist was led to the establishment of the 
‘ naturalistic type,* it is not astonishing that, especially in the beginning of 
this vital emancipation and engrossing artistic activity, this naturalism chiefly, 
if not exclusivelv, manifested itself in the rendering of the nude male bodv. 
This concentration on the body at first implied a want of interest in. or a neglect 
of, the head, the rendering of the nude female figure and of dra])ery. We 
therefore find that the archaic and conventional presentation of these fails 
behind the freedom and naturahsm of treatment as applied to the nude male 
body. But, as every artist knows, whoever can draw or model a nude male 
figure can apjflv this same skill to any other part of the body or to any other 
subject he wishes to reproduce with adequate truth in compositi(»n and in the 
rendering of texture. StiU, we find that in the rendering of the head the 
various works, dating from the close of the sixth centurv into the beginning 
of the fifth century B.c., retain the conventional (non-Hellenic) tvpe,^^ e^j)eciallv 
in the rendering of the facial angle and the treatment of the eve. We also find 
that the female nude figure does not for some time attain the same freedom 
coupled with harmony and proportion which obtains in the nude male figure of 
earlier dates; while, however skilful and attractive the rendering of the con- 
ventional folds and the elaborate ornaments may be. the naturalistic, and at 
the same time harmonious, rendering of folds and texture in drapery does not 
follow the advance made in the treatment of the nude male figure. 

It is not, however, until that definite period of from 30 to 40 years (from 
480/70 to 450 10 b.c.) that the adequate naturalistic treatment of all these 
elements ioydher combines to establish the classical type. The decisive j)oint 
marking this upward development, I maintain, is reached bv Alcamenes, 
through whom this final advance was made. But even in the works we can 
attribute to that artist, and (to l)e more accurate still) in the Western Pediment 
of the Temple of Zeus at Ohnnpia, we shall detect and note in a definite feature 
some slight reminiscences or reverberations of earlier standards. The com[)lete 


The wasp-like waist persists, not only 
in the works of the hUiek-figured vase- 
painters, but even in those of some of the 
more perfect red-figuretl masters. G. von 
Lucken (' Archaise he griechische Vasen- 
rnalerei uml Blast ik.’ AtJt. AUtt.y Band 
xliv., 1918. p. 93) observes that even in a 
perfect vase of Eutliyinides ( Furtwangler- 
Reichliold, Bl. XIV., 81): ' Xur uin die 

Taille findet man liier wie dort noch eine 
Einschnurung.’ The same applies to a 
bronze statuette in tlie National Museum 
at Athens (Bad<ler. ('atal. des bronzes trofin'd 
sur rAcropole^ Bis. III. anil IV.), As 


regards ancient coins, besides tiiose we shall 
note lielow, attention may be drawn to the 
beautiful and in.'.tructive series of Tarentine 
coins given by M. T. Vlasto, Taras O^kisfes, 
1923. In the full series of plates presenting 
Taras, it will be seen liow the narrow waist 
persists, though the modelling of the torso 
and leg'> in a variety of poses show.s exquisite 
drawing anil relief of the later types anil 
counteracts tlie * wasp- like ’ narrowness of 
waist of earlier times. 

As I sliall show, tliis does not apply 
to satyrs, barbarians, etc. 
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and final establishment must be ascribed to Pheidias and, ^mong extant 
works, to the sculptures of the Parthenon. 

This is the thesis which the following evidence (in a necessarily compressed 
form) is to prove. 


II. The Teeatmext of the Nude Male Body 

We have seen above how the influence of the Palaestra and of the agonistic 
monuments in art set the keynote for the normal type of the perfect body. 
This was realised, not only in the general structure and the internal proportions, 
anatomical as well as physiological, indicative of health, strength and agility; 
but, through the systematised Palaestra and gymnastic games, the artist 
was provided with copious and typical illustrations of the greatest variety 
of attitudes. These attitudes again convey the functions and movements of 
the body with truthfulness to nature and with typical expressiveness and 
grace. In the first place, the Palaestra evolved a xsystem of schooling for the 
successive attitudes in the various games and in what was called sMamacliia. 
A system of drill was thus developed in which the sculptor and painter could 
study at first hand the various attitudes illustrative of the different phases of 
each game and contest, even the most complex ones. We can thus understand 
how such specially ' athletic ' artists as were Myron. Pythagoras of Rhegionp^ 
and even the less specifically * athletic * sculptor Alcamenes (with his statue 
of a Pentathlete. known as the ]\Iodel Encrinomenos),^^ are especially noted for 
the varied movements and attitudes which they put into their famous athlete- 
statues. It is also significant that, as Pliny informs us, Pythagoras was able to 
indicate in his statue of the Lame One (probably Philoctetes) the deviation 
from normal walking in conveying the impression of limping in the composition 
of that figure ; while Alcamenes in his statue of Hephaistos was able even ^ to 
indicate such lameness without the marked appearance of deformity.’ 

Yet, not only in the depicting of figures in a variety of attitudes does the 
influence of the Palaestra and of athletic art manifest itself, but also in the more 
complex inter-relation of figures among each other in one definite action, in 
grouped action. In works preceding the middle of the sixth century we meet 
with the endless friezes giving a certain ^ picture-writing ’ narrative, trans- 


M'hen we consider tlie variety of 
athletic subjects on which rested the fame 
of this sculptor in antiquity, we can under- 
stand the puzzling passage in Pliny {X.H. 
xxxiv. 57) for whicli various emendations 
liave been suggested, " primus hie multi- 
plicasse veritatein videtur, numerosior in 
arte quam Polyclitus et in symmetria 
diligentior . , especially when we take 
it in connection with the passage from 
Quintilian {h)8f. oral. ii. 13, 8) referring to 
the variety of attitudes in ancient statues 
and ending up with Myron, ‘ quid tarn 
distort um et elaboratum, quam est ille 


discobolos Myronis ? * and, furthermore 
with a passage from Pliny {X.H, xxxiv. 56) 
\^'hich conveys the impression of a certain 
limitation in the choice of subjects per- 
taining to Polycleitos. For this latter 
point see my commentary on Polycleitos 
in The Argice Heraeum, Vol. I. pp. 162-176. 

Pliny, X,H. xxxiv, 59 : ' Syracusis 
aiitem claudicantem, cuius ulceiis dolorem 
sentire etiam spectantes videntur.' 

Cicero, X.D. i. 30. Valer. Maxim, 
viii. 11. ext. 3. 

Pliny, X.H. xxxiv, 72. 
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ferred into, the graphic arts from the literary arts (es])ecially story-telling) 
similar to those which we find in Egyptian and Oriental art as well as in the 
earlier Greek vase-})aintings and friezes down to the Corinthian vases, 
wherein one figure follows the other in the same direction. But in Greek vase- 
painting of the period following the introduction of athletic scui])ture. about 
the middle of the sixth century b.c.. particularly in Attic black-figured vases, 
we find well- designed actions and scenes 
which were clearly derived from the Palaestra 
and agonistic games. A distinct form of 
almost dramatic composition is introduced 
in which the whole scene is framed in a 
concentrated centre, isolated from the sur- 
rounding world, in that the figures at either 
side are facing each other and the actual 
contest takes place between them. The 
scheme for this form of composition is 
furnished by the numerous representations of 
one or more contestants, with a gymnasiarcli 
and ephedros or a paidotribes and judge or 
umpire on either side (Fig. 2).^^ 

This scheme of palaestric composition 
is found in some form in nearly aU black- 
figured vases, as well as in the earlier red- 
figured vases under Andokidean and Epikte- 
tan influence, and even in later masters of 
coiivservative taste. Owing its origin to the 
reproduction of athletic contests it is trans- 
ferred to mythical and heroic scenes, at first 
most pronouncedly in mythical scenes of contests similar to those of agonistic 
games, in which gods and goddesses or heroes take the place of the gynniasiarch 
and ephedras, but soon including other scenes as well.-® Furthermore, the 



Fig. 2. — Panathknaic amphor\ in 
THE British MrsECM (13. 140). 


Even here we must note antu ipations. 
esperially in sueli works as the Vaphio cups 
and in some early metopes or vase-pictures 
wliere definite scenes are presented; hut 
the dominant form is tlie picture-writing 
' narrative ’ scheme in " succession,' not 
a definite and fixed incident convincingly 
conveyeil to the eye in one definite scene 
in «ipace. 

The same subject and treatment are 
shown in the contest of boxers on the vase 
figured in my article on Pythagoras of Rhe- 
gion, etc. [J.H.S, i, p. 183. PI. VI., fig. 2; 
where Laborde, Vases de Lamhcrq, i, PI, 
LXXIV.. and Clerhard, Antilce Bihhcerlce, PI. 
VII.. Xos. 787. 497. are referred to). ;Mr. 
C\ D. Bicknell ha«5 since traced this vase to 
tlie Kunsthistorische Museum of Vienna, and 


recommends that it sliould be republished. 
Tlie same form of composition is applied to 
mythical subjects in which <livinities take 
the place of Clymnasiarch and Ephedros ; in 
innumerable instances mythical or heroit- 
contests are illustrated, sutdi as the wrestling 
of Atalanta and Peleus (Banmeister. 158), 
Heracles and the Lion, etc., as well as 
Thesean contests, Acliilles and Penthesilea 
ili.M. B 323), the Flight of Aeneas 
(Baumeister, PI. XXXII.), etc. C*f. for 
instance, Gerhard, A.V. 200; Pfuhl. 
Alaleret and ZeicJinfniff der frrierhm, lii. 
Pis. LXXXVI., LXXXVII., Xo.s. 313. 
314. 

I liave elsewhere {PyOirtgoras of 
Hheqion, loc. rif., in The hiffuenrc of the 
Palaestra on Greek Art, loc. cit., and tlie 
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destination of the Attic Panathenaic vases and their immediate, relation to 
commercial life all over the ancient world, had further indirect bearings on 
the introduction of such athletic composition. 

This conservative schema, directly derived from the Palaestra, represents 
the scenes graphicallv in two dimensions, laterally and longitudinally; but, 
Avith the development of pictorial art, perspective and foreshortening were 
gradually introduced, leading to three dimensions in the representation of 
varying })lanes of depth. No doubt here the theatre and the dramatic repre- 
sentations of chorus and actors in the orchestra, and later in the orchestra 
and on the stage, accustomed the eyes of the spectator and, a fortiori, of the 
artists themselves, to vStill further varieties in the complexities of groups and 
scenes in three dimensions, until, finally, the painters who ushered in the great 
age of that art, notably Apollodoros, produced higher varieties of pictorial 
effects from light and shade and elusive pictorial modelling, directly advanc- 
ing to actual scene-painting, so that he Avas known as skiagraphos and 
sl'enographos.-^ 

What we are here chiefly concerned AAuth, hoAA^eA^er, is that, in spite of 
these great adA^ances in naturalism, chiefly produced by the influence of athletic 
art from the middle of the sixth century onAvards, the i\Iinoan type, especially 
as regards the treatment of the AA'aist, surAUA^ed for a considerable period eA^en 
in the first half of the fifth century. This Minoan type clearly illustrates this 
marked feature and is generally to be found in acrobats in the A’-arious scenes of 
the popular sport of bull-fighting, as in the fresco from the Palace of Knossos,--^ 
the Acrobat and Bull from the Boxer Vase of Hagia Triada,-^ the Bull-fight 
from the Palace of Tiryns and from the Yaphio Gold Cup.-^ We find 
the same type in other figures as aatIL such as the Cup-bearer from the Palace 
of Knossos,-® the neAAdy-disco\’ered Soldier Frieze from the same Palace, the 
thief tain Vase and the HarA^ester Yase,“^ as AA^ell as from the ^lycenaean 
Dagger Blade Avith lion hunt.-^ As to the female figure, one of the Faience 
Goddesses from the Palace of Knossos aa^cII illustrates the same charac- 
teristics. While as regards the goldsmiths’ A\mrk, Hinoan Seals and Minoan 
Gold Rings complete the surA^ey of this early Minoan type. 


HiMoricrd Confjress in London. 1913, Xo)th 
Ametican Jd€i’ieu\ June 1913, p. 79S) en- 
deavoure<l to show liow, especially in 
athlete Aases. the type of the game or 
eoutest from real life is supplemented }>y 
corresponding incidents (especially the 
Thesean and Heraclean cycle) from the 
jnytliical world, showing the same incidents 
of the contest on one and tlie same vase. 
I have also endeavoured to show how 
the Attic vases especially served definite 
political purposes beaiing upon the events 
of the day, almost corresponding to political 
pamplilets and fly-sheets in modern times, 
Hesycli. s.v. CKia, Plut. de Glor. AtJien. 
2; SclioL 11. X. 205. No. 4. 

-- Bossert's ‘ Altkreta,’ PI. XL., fig. 63. 


AIosso, ‘ Palaces of Crete,’ p. 213, 
fig. 94. 

Schliemann’s ' Tiryns,' PI. XIII. 

25 Perrot and Chipiez, vi. p, 187, fig. 370, 
and Mosso, op. cit.^ p. 225, fig. 104. 

Monthly BevieiL\ March 1901, p. 124, 
fig. 6. 

Mosso, op. clt., pp. 77-8, figs. 33-4. 

Dussaud, ' Les Civilisations Prehelle- 
niques,' p. 50, fig. 32. 

Schuchardt's, ' Schliemann's Excava- 
tions,’ p. 229, fig. 227. 

B.S.A. Amiual, ix. (1902-3), p. 77, 
fig. 56. 

For a good selection of these, see 
Bossert's ‘ Altkreta ’ (2nd ed.). Pis. 
CCXXXI. to CCXXXIV. 
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The same Minoan characteristics are also found elsewhere on the Greek 
continent of varying later dates, as in the case of the silver statuette from 
Thessaly,^- in a leaden statuette from Laconia and in the bronze relief -work 
on an Argive-Corinthian mirror handle from Olympia.^'* 



Fig. 3. — Eart.y ‘Apollo’ types; i.eit to right — CHoisErL-G»)erFiER, Strang- 
>ORi), Boeotian and Tenea. In Background, Belief irom Ki.eusls. 

The persistence of this same type is also manifest in numerous works of 
Greek sculpture from the early archaic period, such as the high relief statues 
of Dermys and Kitylos,^^ in the well-known metope reliefs from the second 
temple of Selinus with Heracles and the Kerkoj^es and Perseus and Medusa, as 


3^ J.H,S. xxi. (1901), p. 126. fig. 16. 

33 Bossert, op. rit.. fig*?. 25(1-1.) 

3^ G. Curtius, Hifttorischf u. Philologische 
Aufsatzc, PI. IV. 


3 5 Ath. Mitt. iii. PI. XIV. {Gazette 
Arrheolorjiquf^ 1878, PI. XXIX.). 

3« Bruiin-Bruckmann, 286, or Benndorf 
PB. I., II, 
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well as in later works, such as the pediment of the Siphnian and metopes 
of the Athenian Treasuries (Heracles and Lion),^^ at Delphi and in the numerous 
nude so-called Apollo-statues which are either early statues of athletes 
or, if Apollos, unquestionably reproduce the athletic types of their time. 
Manv of these correspond to the description given by Pausanias of the athlete 
Arrhachion. 

These characteristics of the Minoan type, from which Greek art will have 
to emancipate itself before the classical type can be established in the nude 
male figure, having persisted for so many centuries, are with comparative 
rapiditv replaced by the representation of the healthy human torso at the end 
of the sixth century or the first quarter of the fifth century b.c. This progress 
can best be illustrated by four instances of nude figures here given in their 
chronological sequence : the ‘ Apollo ’ of Tenea, the smaller Boeotian type,^^ the 
so-called Strangford Apollo and the so-called Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo. The 
last two indicate the rapid transition effected between 480/70 and 460/50 (Fig. 3). 
Now the mere juxtaposition of these four representative works will hardly 
require further comment as to their evidence in showing the gradual advance 
from the Minoan type of the nude male body, especially as regards the treat- 
ment of the waist and of the whole torso, to the ^ classical ’ type of body. The 
earlier figures corresponding to the description of the earliest athlete statues, as 
described by Pausanias (/.c.), show the persistence of the Minoan type down to 
the middle of the sixth century B.c. ; while the Strangford Apollo marks the 
period between 480 and 470 b.c. and the Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo marks the 
estabhshment of the classical tvpe between 465 and 450. 

This persistence of the earlier type can best be shown with comparative 
chronological accuracy in some datable coins. The coin here given (Fig. 4) of 
Poseidonia, with the figure of Poseidon, dates from the very close of the sixth 
century down to about 480 B.c. : that of Caulonia, with the figure of Apollo, is 
of a similar date ( ? Oresteia), as is the so-called Thracian (Theseus) coin, with 
a man and bull (Thraco-Macedonian Derrones), about the same date : while the 
Elean coin with Zeus, dating from the beginning of the fifth century, not later 
than 450 b.c. (according to Seltman, Temple coins of Olfjmjna, PI. Ill, /3, 7 ) — all 
bear witness to this survival. An instructive series of coins is furnished by 
the Syracusan Damareteia (named after the wife of Gelon), the date of which 
is again fixed at about the year 480, with the succeeding coins by Eumenes, 
Euainetos and Kimon. In the Damareteion the waist of the charioteer 
presents, in a very marked form, the exaggerated thinness, while this 
characteristic gradually vanishes in the succeeding coins, until we come to the 
very beautiful type of S}nacusan coins of the later fifth century b.c. 


Poulsen’s ' Delphi,’ p. 110, fig. 36 
(from * Fouilles de Delphes,’ Pis. XVI., 
XVII.). 

Ibid. p. 174, fig. 70 (from ' Fouilles de 
Delphes,’ Pis. XLIV,, XLV.). 

Cf . W, Deanna, Les A pollons .4 rrha iques. 

The Teneaii statue has here been 
placed first for reasons of group-com- 


position, in style it is secoml. In this case, 
as well as in the illustration.s given here- 
after, the fact is to be noted that the works 
referring to the treatment of the body 
illustrate also the points to be subsequently 
dealt with concerning the facial angle and 
the treatment of the eye. 

Arch. Zcit., 1882, PI. IV. 
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Turning to Greek vase-painting the evidence is, from the nature of the mass 
of material at our disposal, most complete. Before the middle of the sixth 
century the predominance of the Minoan type is markedly manifest. The 
Cretan and Mycenaean vases reproduce it more accurately, while, from the 
nature of the geometric style, this characteristic of the torso is formalised into 
a mere triangle, the point being downwards, as in the figures, both male and 
female, from an Attic Prothesis vase of that period (Perrot-Chipiez, iii. p. 173, 
Fig. 56, and ihkL Fig. 59, p. 76). In the subsequent Island vases and the 



Fir;. 4 — Coix or Poseidoxta. 



Fio. 5. — Coix OF Caueoxia. 


Corinthian vases of the orientalising style, it is seen in the rendering of the 
Departure of Amphiaraos (Furtw.-Reich., 121 and 122). AVhen we come to 
the early black-figured vases, the two vases representing boar Imnts show 
the same characteristic, as also the nude figures from the Frangois vase as 
weU as other early Attic vases of the black-figured type with athletic subjects, 
and tlie vase of Andokidean style representing Heracles with tlie bull 
(Beazlev. F.A., p. I, Fig. 1). 



Even when the red-figured vase-technique superseded that of the black- 
figured vases, the early narrow-waisted body still sur\dved for a considerable 
period, though more and more sporadicaUv, e,g. in the two vases figured by 
E. Langlotz [Griechische Vasenbilder, PL IV., No. 8, and PL IX., No. 15). in 
both of which the narrowness of the waist is accentuated by the swelling-out 
of the buttocks and thighs, the one in Berhn signed by Andokides, the other 


^2 In the black-figured vase figured by 
Hoppin {Handb, BL-Fkj. Vases, III., 1924) 
on p. T, the reminiscence of the triangular 
body of the geometric period is most 


marked. Cf. also, Gerhard, Etr, u, 
Kamp. Vb, PI. II. ; Rayet and Collignon, 
PI. VII. ; J.H.S. xxvii. PI. XVIII. 
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at Munich by Euth\unicles {F.B. 81); another Epiktetan vase at Copenhagen 
with a youth cutting a herm (Langlotz, Fig. 5; Beazley, 17, 9 bis)\ stiU 
another by Euphronios at Munich (F.i?. 22), a youth with spears; another 
Epiktetan vase (Paris, Cah, des Med., 509; Hoppin, Handbooh, 324; Beazley, 
17) ; another at Boston (VII. 12), youth withhalteres by the Panaitios painter 
(Langlotz, PL VIL, Fig. 12; Beazley, 84, Fig. 51); still another painted by 
Duris (Boston, IX. 15) of a Discobolos (Hart wig, Meisterschalen, PI. XXI. ).^ 
To these I can now figure (through the kindness of Mr. M. Nyhofi of The 
Hague) a new reproduction of the athlete- vase ascribed to Euphronios 
(Fig. 9) bv an improved method of photography which renders more truly the 
proportions, as well as the details, of the figures from the rounded surface of 
vases. 

However far advanced in the rendering of the anatomy of the human 
body the several works from the middle of the sixth century to the beginning 
of the fifth century may be, the survival of the Minoan treatment of the waist 
retards the full establishment of the classical type as regards the body. This 
was not achieved before the years 480/ 70. After that period, however, followed 
the widespread activity of the various schools and artists in sculpture who were 
nearly all of them chiefly occupied with what may be considered, if not merely 
the production of athlete statues, at least of works showing an athletic character. 
Among these we may especially note the school of Aegina (particularly famous 
for their statues in bronze with a distinctive technique of their own), such as 
Kallon and Onatas, Glaukias and Anaxagoras, while at Athens Antenor, 
Amphikrates, followed by Hegias, Kritios and Nesiotes. are chiefly associated 
in our mind with the production of the earlier and later statues of the tyran- 
nicides, a new class of monument commemorating contemporary liistorical 
events, which affected the character of works, naturafistic in treatment and 
closely allied to athletic art. But it is chiefly owing to two artists of this 
transitional period, whose activity extended for some years after 480 to 470, 
M\Ton and Pythagoras of Rhegion, that the complete introduction of 
naturahsm into the representations of the nude male body was effected. We 


Other striking instances can be seen 
in that remarkable collection of photo- 
graphs of Greek vases made by Mr. Beazley, 
whirh lie lias generously put at my disposal ; 
in Vol. I. No. 3 at Berlin, 2159 and F.R. 
PI. CXXXIII. ; Xo. 10 from New York, 
210, 18; 47 A"ase from St. Andrews; 83 
Acliilles an<l Penthesilea ; 84 Vase in 

Louvre; 75 Vase from Wurzburg : Vol. II. 
23. To these must also be added from 
E. Pfulil's recent publication {Mnlerei und 
Zeichnnng der Griechcn. Munich, 1923} 
among earlier black-figured vases a Proto- 
corinthian jug, (Vol. hi., PI. 13), an Exekias- 
vase (hi. PI. 58, Xo. 230). while of later 
red-figured vases, iii. 107, 360 (in which 
the older athletic composition is retained), 
a vase by Euthymides, as also in liis 


Theseus and Korone amphora (iii, PI. 109, 
Xo. 369, Vol. i., p. 464), especially in the body 
of Peirithoos ; while in the vase attributed 
to the Kleophrades-painter (iii. PI. 113, 
Xo. 377) he sees a further development of 
tlie style of Eutliymides (Vol. i, p. 436, 
§ 466) ; in the Leagroskrater at Berlin (iii. 
PI. 124, Xos. 396-7) he holds this ' palaestric ’ 
subject marks in Euphronios a transition in 
the Panaitios style; in the well-known boy 
with the hare (iii. PI. 133, Xo. 413) Pfuhl 
believes that this Leagrosschcde of developed 
style {entwickelte Styles) a certain grandeur 
is added to the ‘ Epiktetan medallion type ’ 
and to the playful subject (‘ gewinnt sogar 
der epiktetischen Rundbildtypik und dem 
harmlosen Spiele mit dem Hasen eine 
gewisse Grdsse ab ’) (I. p. 451, § 413). 
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must always remember, however, that some of their most noted works were 
probably produced nearer to the middle of the fifth century B.c. and entered 
fully into what we might call the Pheidiac period. 

For the complete reahsation of this struggle to establish the classical type we 
must, however, look to Argos, where Ageladas established the famous school 
which seems to have attracted sculptors from Attica as well. For I can see no 
reason to doubt the literary traditions which record that Pheidias, as well as 
Myron, together with Polycleitos of Argos, were the pupils of this great teacher. 
It was thus (as we shall see) that, not only with regard to the body, but in the 
head as well, Argive influence and principles of proportion permeated the 
traditions and productions of the Athenian artists of the Pheidiac period in 



Fig. 9. — Red-i igured Vase Painting (J3eklin, 2180). 


Greek art. No doubt Ageladas laid down his principles of j>roportion in a 
theoretical work wliich he must have reahsed in his actual sculptures. But his 
famous pupil Polycleitos, as is well known, endeavoured to establish these 
proportions in a definite ' canon,’ which has fortunately been handed down to 
us in the survival of reproductions of his Doryplioros and Diadunienos. It is, 
however, probable that the Attic artist Alcamenes on his part endeavoured to 
establish a more traditional Attic type in his ' model ’ pentathlete. 

If all we have hitherto adduced relates chiefly to the treatment of the 
body, the same also applies to the treatment of the head, as well as to the 
treatment of the eye. Yet, as was stated above, in all works dating from the 
first half of the fifth century b.c., and especially in the numerous and ahnost 
complete series of vase-paintings, we distinctly find that, both as regards the 
head, its facial angle and the treatment of the eye, tlie earlier * non-classical ’ 
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tvpe survives after the classical type of the nude body, more directly subject 
to ■ athletic ’ influence, has been fully established. 

III. The Facial Angle 

The facial angle of these earlier periods differs from the classical type, 
which was fully established only towards the middle of the fifth century and 
continued throughout the whole of Greek and Graeco-Eoman art down to our 
own days. In fact the two types stand in definite contrast to one another. 
To put this difference or contrast shortly in its most manifest features : the 
classical type is square or oblong, at times circular or ball-like, while the 
earlier. non-Hellenic type is triangular. The same may apply to differentiae 
of the body as we have noted them. Furthermore (to single out the most 
salient characteristic in this distinction) the lateral view of the frontal portion 
of the head from occiput to the tip of the nose, in the pre-^ classical ’ period, 
represents the two sides of the point of a triangle, with the acute angle placed 
laterally, while the classical type approaches as nearly as possible to the 
half of a square, though the tip of the nose necessarily projects to a certain 
degree, q. In nearly all the heads from the works which Ave have xshowm or 
cited in the preAuous section, this characteristic of Minoan and archaic Greek 
heads Avill manifest itself in contrast to the works of Polycleitan, Pheidian and 
later Greek art. and persists in Attic art, as we shall see, in some slighter 
reminiscence, eA^en into the last stages preceding the Parthenon. This contrast 
AAdll be clearly manifest AA'hen comparing such a type as that here giA^en 
(Fig. 10, from a\ Liicken, PI. I., 5), or any of the heads from the illustrations 
here giA^en until noAv. or practically any of the works of the archaic sculpture 
and painting extant, Avith heads of AA^orks of the ‘ classical ’ period in Fig. 11. 
The heads here figured are chiefly of Polycleitan AA'orks (the head of the bronze 
Naples Doryphoros, of the Diadumenos at Dresden, of the female head from the 
ArgiA'e Heraeum. from one of the metopes of that same temple, and, finally, 
the larger pedimental head of the so-called Theseus from the E. pediment of the 
Parthenon) 

It Avill be obserA^ed that in this earlier non-Hellenic type the chief and most 
striking feature is the obhque ])rojection of the comparatiA^eh'' long nose, in 
relation to the forehead and the occi])ut aboA^e, and of the doAAmAA^ard hne to 
the chin. In some of the most exaggerated types of this class this pointedly 
obhque direction of line presents a striking contrast to that of the Poh^cleitan 
type Avhich underlies the Avhole classical type of head and features. It really 
marks the main difference betAveen the head of an animal and of a man; the 
former being decided by the important projection of the snout in the loAA^er 
animals, the latter by that of the more perpendicular forehead. Now we shall 
note how this long-nosed, oblique projection persists for a considerable period 
in Attic AA'orks doAvn to about the middle of the decade betAA^een 460 and 450, 


The female head from the Heraeurn has, and style absolutely confii’m its attribution 

without any justification in fact, been to Polycleitan art. 
proclaimed to be Attic. Its provenance 
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until in the Pheidian period (represented for us by the Parthenon sculptures) 
the Argive facial angle is blended with, and eliminates, all traces of the Attic 
type. This latter type, however, had already been 
established, as a distinct classical type, before the 
advent of the Parthenon sculptures, and was not 
without its influence on many works of later 
periods in classical art.^^ The actual climax in 
this process of establishment of the classical type, 
as it were, the watershed in the flow of this evolu- 
tionary process of Greek art, is to be found 
definitely in one monument, namely, in the transition 
between the Eastern and Western Pediments of the 
-Temple of Zeus at Olympia, the date of which has 
been fixed at about the year 456 b.c. 

What we shall find, however, in this process of converting the oblique 
facial angle to the perpendicular outline, both in the numerous series of works 



Fig. 10. — Female Head from 
Early Vase-painti:sg. 



Fig. 11. — Profiles of Fifth-century Heads. 


of sculpture and, especially, in Attic vases, as well as in works of the other 
minor arts before Pheidias, is that the more grotesque facial angle is Httle by 
httle replaced by the more harmonious outline of the classical type, until we 
come to types that distinctly impress us with their classical quality and even 


The persistence of such an influence of 
schools, in spite of a great variety of in- 
dividual deviations from a fixed type in the 
subsequent full development of art through- 
out the Hellenic world, may perhaps show 
itself in that the ‘ square ’ outline of the 
head in the Argive canon, more than a 
J.H.S. — VOL. XLIV, 


century later, shows itself in the smaller 
round heads of Lysippus (the circle com- 
pletely fitting into a square) ; while the 
more elongated pear-shaped head of the 
Praxitelean type is related to the pre- 
Pheidian Attic tv^pe. 

R 
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with specific Attic ‘ grace/ But in this last phase, which we may provisionally 
identify with the work of Alcamenes, there is a distinct, and not unpleasing, 
survival or reminiscence of the earlier Attic type, in that the nose remains 
comparatively long and the line from forehead to occiput is not yet so rectangular 
as in the Parthenon sculptures, but very slightly recalls the oblique rise to the 
occiput. 

Yet, before illustrating this natural development of the classic type in the 
case of the facial angle (which also applies to the treatment of the eye in the 
following section), we must pause for one moment and consider more fully a 
striking and marked interference with this normal progression, which illustrates 
a conflict in the development of Greek art in every phase, as it also applies to 
the evolution of art in every country and period of subsequent ages. 


IIIa. The Conflict of Realism and Idealism in the Establishment of 
THE Geeek Type as regakds the Facial Angle 

In the evolution of Greek art from archaism to naturalistic freedom we 
have always noted, as the decisive element in this progression, the struggle of 
the artist vdth the reluctant material and with his own want of skiU in handling 
the tools of his technique, leading gradually to the introduction of new materials 
more properly suited to the rendering of the objects of nature which he desires 
to present and the invention of new technical processes. We should thus 
naturally expect that the artists succeeding the earlier generations would, step 
by step, advance in the skill and freedom of their technique and, following their 
imitative instinct only, would more fully realise truth to nature as compared 
with their predecessors. But we find that this is not always the case — that, 
in fact, there are other elements retarding or accelerating this progression. 
For, with the desire for change and progress, there is also the conservative 
element of habituation,^^ which makes for the continuance of the type or 
convention to which the eye of the public (including the artist) has become 
accustomed. In the case, for instance, of Athenian coins and Panathenaic 
prize-vases (notably the Athenian coins with the head of Athene, and the 
figure of Athene on the Panathenaic prize-vases the archaic type, fixed in 
both cases in the time of Peisistratos and Solon, is retained in its archaic form 
for many generations and continues to present the same conventional and 
non-classical features, though Greek art had given to the Hellenic world the most 
perfect classical types in the works of Pheidias and the great painters of his 
ovTi and succeeding ages. No doubt in both of these cases it was not only 
the natural tendency of conservatism and habituation which aflected this per- 
sistence of type, but also the especial conservatism which always attaches to 
money- value and to the fact that coins are recogmsed even in distant countries 
as tokens of value in a known form. As for the vases, the Panathenaic oil- 


See for this element in aesthetics my See types of Athene, Pfnlil, op. cit. iii. 

Harinonism and Conscious Evolution Pis. LXXXI., LXXXII, LXXXIII. 

Part II. chaps, ii. and iii, but especially LXXXIV., Nos. 300-309. 

pp. seq. 
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vases became an object of commercial value, as it were a trade-mark. Further- 
more, all artistic representation connected with religion and rehgious rites has 
ever had the tendency to retain the characteristics of a definite type with such 
religious associations. Innumerable instances to prove this can be adduced. 
To illustrate this fact by two well Icnowm monuments, we need but consider the 
conventional rendering of the Athene from the Aegina Pediment, her attitude, 
drapery and face, as distinguished from the comparative freedom and 
naturalism of the warriors grouped on either side. The other significant 
illustration is furnished by that remarkable large low-relief from Eleusis, 
representing Demeter and Persephone facing each other, with the boy 
Triptolemos between them (see the relief in the wall in Fig. 3). Here again 
there is a striking contrast in attitude, drapery, head, face, and treatment of 
the hair between mother and daughter. Demeter bears distinct traces of the 
archaism of an earlier period, while Persephone in all these features points to a 
period not earlier than 450 B.c. I have always maintained that this contrast 
is due to the fact that the artist, who must be ascribed to this later date, was 
directly influenced by an earher weU-known cult-statue of Demeter which, 
though perhaps with some modifications, he was led to reproduce in his relief, 
as the sculptor of Athene from the Aegina Pediment was influenced by such an 
earlier temple statue, perhaps even a ^oavov, while in the battling warriors 
he freely produced nude male figures of an athletic type in the contemporary 
style of the bronze technique peculiar to that island and its school. 

Finally, we must never forget the primary impulse in all aesthetic expression 
and eSort of mankind, namely, the ^ harmonistic instinct ’ which makes 
for symmetrical forms, recognised as such even through habituation and con- 
vention, which frequently opposes itself to ‘ realism ’ as represented by the 
imitative instinct, which latter, no doubt, asserts itself when definite objects 
in nature or ‘ meanings ’ in life and mind are presented by a work of art. 

Similar influences were doubtless active throughout the whole of this 
transitional period, which led the hand of the artist to reproduce the established 
type preceding his own age, when clearly he was able to present figures with a 
higher degree of naturahsm. We thus find that in the representations of 
satyrs, fauns, centaurs, negroes and also old men and women, both in the 
facial angle and the treatment of brow^ eye and nose, the artists of the beginning 
of the fifth century were, as a matter of fact, capable of manifesting far greater 
naturahstic freedom than, in works of sculpture and painting, and especially 
in the large series of red-figured vase-paintings, they gave to the heads of gods 
and heroes and of the typically Hellenic personahties. The freedom thus 
manifested, if it had been allowed to advance, imchecked by other dominant 
tendencies, would probably have led to a rapid growth of realism in art, which, 
as a matter of fact, did not dominate Hellenic art until about the third century 
B.C., notably in the schools of Pergamon and Rhodes. When we consider the 
nature of the praise bestowed upon the most famous works of M\Ton (generally 

48 For the exposition of these funda- ii. and iii.) in my book, Harmonism, etc., 
mental principles I must refer the reader to 1923, 
the chapter on Aesthetics (Part II. chaps. 
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resting on the degree of truthful imitation of life and movement which, in 
many cases, deceived the spectator into mistaking the statue for a real object) 
we must feel that, if art had progressed on these lines only, it would, in the next 
generation, have led to complete reahsm. Similarly, when we learn from 
^ Aristotle that the works of the painter ^ Polygnotos (with their ethos or lasting 
characterisation) were nobler than reahty, those of Pauson below reality, and 
those of Dionysios equal to reality,’ we feel that in that art also the progression 
to reahsm was imminent. In sculpture as well as in painting this was averted 
by the estabhshment of naturalistic idealism in art through Alcamenes, Poly- 
cleitos and Pheidias and the great sculptors of the fourth century, as was 
the case in painting by Polygnotos himself, followed by the great masters 
of the fourth century. It may be noted, moreover, that Polycleitos, 
so directly concerned with the estabhshment of the classical type, was even 
criticised by Quintihan (whose criticisms generally tend to favour the 



Fig. 12. — Heads of Centaurs from the Metopes of the Parthenon. 


advancement of the bolder, more reahstic schools) for hnaiting his subjects 
to the presentation of youthful figures and avoiding the stronger characterisation 
of more advanced age : ‘ quin aetatem quoque graviorem dicitur refugisse nihil 
ausus ultra leves genas.’ But even in the case of Myron the restraining influence 
of classical rehgious art, as opposed to reahsm, shows itself, when we compare 
the Athene (from the group of Marsyas with that goddess in the restoration of 
the Frankfort statue) with the Marsyas bronze in the British MuseumAi The 
Marsyas shows, especially in the type of the head, aU the reahstic characteristics 
of the wild man of the woods, while the Athene displays the earher type of 
Attic heads still manifesting shght traces of archaism. An interesting illus- 
tration of these conflicting tendencies is presented when we compare the types 
of certain heads of centaurs from the metopes of the Parthenon -which were 
produced at an earher date than the figures in the pediments and the frieze. 
It has long since been noted that some of the earher metopes show traces of 


Poet. H. : noA.u 7 *'aJTos fx^v yap KpetTTous, 
TlavcruiP 5e Afovutrtos Se 6fxoiov^ iiKaiicv. 

Inst. orat. xii. 10, 7. 

Restoration of Myron's Athene and 


Marsyas, Arch. Anz. 1908, facing p. 341; 
Athene from Marsyas group, Frankfort, 
Jahreahefte, 1909, PI. II. ; Brit. Mus. bronze 
Marsyas, Collignon’SiS'cw/p^. Grecgiie,lP\^. 244. 
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Myronian character. In comparing three of these heads, which I have here 
selected (Fig. 12), it will be noted how the earlier of these three (on the right) 
corresponds to the Myronian Marsyas, while the second (in the middle) leads 
over from the earlier to the later, in which latter the head, corresponding to 
some of the bearded Attic citizens in the Parthenon frieze, practically assumes 
the classical type. 

What we thus find is : that in one and the same work, on the same coins 
and vases and sculptured groups, in the beings that do not enter into the 
religious and the heroic world of ancient Greece, and even are not the typical 
Hellenic men and women, the treatment of the facial angle, brow and eye, 
differs essentially from the persistence of that triangular scheme which, though 
in a modified form, continues down to about the year 460 B.C., and that such 
beings are rendered with comparatively greater truth to nature. This is 
especially the case in the rendering of the whole Dionysiac cycle. 

In the vase-paintings giving such Dionysiac scenes this difference of type 
becomes strikingly noticeable. At the same time it is stiff more remarkable 
when we find that, in the head of Dionysos himself and of the Hellenic heroes 
or men and women grouped with them, the more conventional, even archaic, 
facial angle, as well as the treatment of brow and eye, are retained, I here 
venture to suggest that this persistence is to a great degree to be accounted 
for by the development and influence of scenic representation in the history of 
the Greek drama. The growth of the drama out of the sat}T dance and play 
is well known and, in its further stages, ultimately led to the distinction between 
tragedy and comedy. Tragedy, however, retained its heroic character. In the 
words quoted above from Aristotle regarding Polygnotos, ‘ the works of Poly- 
gnotos were hreittous,^ above reality, while those of Pauson were below it.^^ 
The tragedy always rendered the ideal characterisation of its dramatis ^personae, 
while comedy not only entered into the actual daily life of the time, but rendered 
the ^ satyrical ’ and even caricatured types and incidents of that life. In the 
actual scenic representation of the great tragedies the cothurnus served to give 
greater stature to the actors. They wore a mask corresponding in size to the 
dimensions given by the added cothurnus and it even, perhaps, served as a kind 
of megaphone to improve the audibility of the actor’s words. In any case, 
the mask more or less fixed the type and the ethos or character of the heroic 
personalities. In comedy, on the other hand, the variety of characters from 
real life, or approaching to it, and the smaller masks, representing a variety of 
comic individuals and scenes, led to far greater realism. But the satyr play 
was, by contrast, appended to the tragedy ; and in the Dionysiac cycle, with 
its choral dances, Dionysos himself and his immediate attendants were massed 
together wi%h the more grotesque and realistic beings, contrasted with the 
Hellenic divinity and his Hellenic followers. 

We thus find that, in the facial angle of these divinities and heroes through- 
out the great development of the red-figured vases down to about the year 


For this character of Polygnotos as Brunn, Gesch. d. Griech. Kunstter, ii, pp. 
Tjeoyodtpos in connexion with the passages 41-46. 
in Aristotle {Poet. 2 and 6) on cf. 
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465 B.C., the reminiscences (in some cases the actual reproduction) of the non- 
classical facial angle, contrasted with the completely naturalistic and realistic 

rendering of Silenus, satyrs, fauns, etc., 
obtain.^ Thus the coin of Aetna 
(Catana), Fig. 13, with the head of 
Silenus (Hill, Histor, Greek Coins, iii. 22), 
dating from about 476 to 461 B.C., fully 
illustrates the naturaUsm of the wood- 
man, with no traces of the earlier 
Fig. 13. — Coin of Catajs^a. triangular facial angle or of the con- 





Fig, 14. — Dionysiac Types on Vase Paintings. 


ventional treatment of the brow and eye. The type of the heacf of the god 
on the obverse, on the other hand, retains all these earher characteristics. 


Dionysos and Maenads by Amasis, 
Wiener Vorlegebldtter, 1889, PI. IV., 2, 
p. 472 ; Busiris hydria, Furtwangler- 
Beichhold, PI, 51 ; Brit. Mus. kylix signed 
Epiktetos, Furtw. -Reich. PI. 73; Memnon 
and niggers, (B.-F.) Gerhard’s Auserlesene 


\ asenbilder^ PI. CCVII. ; Thiasos, red- 
figured amphora in Munich, Furtw. -Reich, 
PI. 44; Iris, Hera and Silenoi by Brygos, 
Furtw. -Reich. PI. 47 ; Return of Dionysos 
to Olympus bv Oltos, Mon. d. X. Pis. 
XXIII., XXIV. 
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The same difference in type is borne out on innumerable vases. I here give 
three illustrations (Fig. 14) kindly sent to me by Mr. J. C. Hoppin with full 
authority to use them.^^ 

In all these instances, and many more 
which could be adduced, it is clearly 
manifest that, for some time preceding 
the year 460 in sculpture in the round 
and in relief (including terra-cottas), in 
coins, and especially in black- and red- 
figured vases, this more conventional 
facial type continues to be dominant. 

But here again we must indicate 
some limitations. For we find that, 
though it thus prevails in the rendering 
of normal men and women, i.e. of young 
people (leves genas) or even fully developed 
men and women, when it comes to the 
rendering of typically old people as such — 
old men^^ and women — the prevailing 
tjrpe gives way to a greater realism 
approaching that of the Bacchic cycle. 

Thus the illustration here given of an old 
woman from real life breaks through the 
predominant Hellenic type of that period. 

It must be noted, moreover, that in the old man and the old woman at the 



From Mr. Beazley, Blach-Fig, Albuniy 
p. 52, Corneto, Bruschi Coll., amphora, 
Dionysos in ship, Moscioni's photo 9095; 
p. 53, B.M. B. 302, hydria, Manselhs photo 
3076; p. 5t, vase in Bonn; as to type, 
Berlin 1890 is something like; p. 63, B,M. 
B. 296, Nikosthenes; p. 64, fragment 

of kantharos signed by Nikosthenes, and 
Petrograd. an alabastron; p. 75, Vienna, 
Masner 217, the ' Busins Hydria,’ F.R. 51 ; 
ReFFig. Albunu Vol. I., p. 18, Hoppin 
Collection, inside of kylix by the ‘ Niko- 
xenos Painter’; p. 22, BAI. E. 253, 
Hoppin’s EuthymideSy PI. XXXVII. ; p. 42, 
Petrograd 624, shoulder of hydria ; p. 48, 
pelike in Syracuse with ephebic scenes ; p. 
49, Wurzburg kelebe, Dionysos between 
two Silenoi; p. 71, B.M. E. 511, J.H.S. 
xxxiii., PI. VIII.; p. 77, Munich 2311, 
‘ Berlin Painter,’ J.H.S. xlii., PI. V., Hearst 
Coll., New York, JM.S. xlii., PI. II. ; p. 78, 
Selection of vases by ‘ Berlin Painter ’ in- 
cluding the bell-krater, Louvre G. 175 
{C.F..4., France, ii. Pis. XII. 5, 7, XIV. 
4); p. 86, Berlin 2160, ‘the Berlin 
Amphora,’ JMB, xxxi.. Pis. XV., XVI. ; 


p. 98, Munich 2428, F.R. 73, 2; Vol. II. 
p. 5, Munich 2344, by Kleoplirades, F.R. 
44, 45; p. 6, Louvre G. 162 by Kleo- 
phrades. details C. r..4., France, Pt. II., Pis. 
LXXXIV. 6, LXXXVI. 1-3, and Leyden, 
shoulder of hydria, Centauromachy, Roulez, 
XBases de LeydCy PI. XI. 1 ; p. 42, Munich, 
F.R. 49, and fragment of outside of another 
.similar at Castle Ashby. 

At the same time Mr. Hoppin informs 
me that these vases will be published in the 
forthcoming fascicule of Mr. Pottier's 
Corpus. I have therefore only given the 
upper part of the figures, showing the 
characteristic differences between the heads 
of Dionysos and Bacchants contrasterl ^\^th 
those of satyrs, two from a kylix of Duris 
(Hoppin, 59), the other from one of the 
stamnoi corresponding to the vase in the 
Hope Collection (No. 18) published by Mr. 
Tilly ard. 

This limitation also includes portraits 
and caricatures, such, e.g., as in the 
Euphronios tj’pe of vase (cf. the later 
period of that artist) giv^en in Pfuhl, op. cit., 
166, Nos. 470 and 471. 
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angles both of the Eastern and the Western Pediments of Olympia (one of which 
probably was repaired or restored in a later period) the same difference 
exists. But these exceptional instances only confirm the restraining dominance 
of the Hellenic type as such during the whole of this period. 

Ill {contimied). 

If we now return to examine the evolution of the facial angle in the w’orks 
of art dating from the close of the sixth century to the year 460 b.c., beginning 
with the well-known larger works in sculpture — such as the Aegina pediments, 
the facial angle of the Athene from the centre, as well as of the kneeling Heracles 
from the Eastern Pediment, and of the forward-striding nude figure and the 
fallen vrarrior — we still note the marked survival of this conventional earlier 
characteristic in the heads, however far advanced the naturalism in the nude 
male bodies may be. The same also applies to the series of ‘ ApoUos ’ of the 
type of the Apollo of Tenea, which we have considered before in connexion 
with the treatment of the body. A series of archaic heads from works of 
sculpture is given by von Liicken for purposes of comparison with heads in 
contemporary vases. 

The same persistence of type in the early facial angle is to be noted in the 
Icorai of the Acropolis Museum at Athens, a marked exception being the 
undoubtedly latest of these and the most attractive of them, in which Mr. 
Dickins rightly suggests an anticipation of Argive influence. 

In Attic reliefs the same development, from a gradually receding survival 
to the establishment of the classical outhne, is illustrated by the Diskophoros- 
relief,^® the Stele of Aristion, as well as that of Alxenor from Naxos, until 
the last stage is reached in the stele from Naples (Brunn-Bruckmann, 416). 
Finally, even in the advanced relief from Eleusis referred to above, and in 
the relief from Pharsalos and in the beautiful so-caUed Mourning Athene,®^ 
the earlier influence is still noticeable. 

When now we turn to the evidence furnished by Greek vases, we have 
already noted that of the works preceding the full establishment of style in the 
Attic black-figured vases about the middle of the sixth century b.c., the earlier 


** ‘ Archaische Griechisehe Vasenmalerei 
iind Plastik,’ Ath. Mitt. Vol. XXXXIII. pp. 
47-174, Pis. I. to V. This interesting article, 
the point of which is the important relation 
between vase-painting and sculpture, con- 
tains much valuable information. Xaturally 
one cannot agree with all the conclusions or 
even comparisons, e.g., the similarity which 
the author intends to establish between 
the head of the so-called statue of Apollo 
at Athens (Xo. 1558 : after Deonna, Les 
Apollons arckaiqueSy fig. 202) and the early 
amphora at Munich (Xo. 837 : Furtw.- 
Reich., Griech. Vas. PI. XXI.) appears to 
me markedly to show contrast rather than 
similarity. The head of the statue in its 


general oblong outline seems rather to be 
of the nature of an anticipation of the 
‘ Argive outline ' while the female head 
from the amphora is a marked, almost 
caricatured, instance of the non-classical 
triangular outline, 

Dickins, Cat. Acr. Mus.y p. 244. 

Brunn-Bruckman, 457b. 

B.-B. 41, A. and B. 

Svoronos, Das Athener National- 
museum I., PL XXIV. 

E. Gardner, Greek Sculpture^ p. 131, 
fig. 17. 

Lechat, Mon. Piot. Ill, 1896, PL I. 
See also Dickins, op. cit. I. p. 260. 
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triangular profile, practically in direct contrast to the ^ classical ’ type, is 
dominant. The same is to be noted in the Attic black-figured vases down 
to the very close of the sixth century B.C., from the Fran 9 ois vase onwards, 
even down to the earlier painters of red-figured vases of the Andokidean and 
Epiktetan style. 

AMien, however, we follow the advance in style and in freedom of the red- 
figured vase painters, we note that the triangular profile gradually recedes and 
approaches the later square outline. But this process is very gradual and, in 
spite of any advances made in this direction, is marked by the presence of 
reminiscences of the archaic triangular outhne in the sequence of potters’ and 
painters’ studios, as well as in the development of individual artists, such as 
Euphronios. Practically in aU the red-figured vases preceding the ^ Pheidian ’ 
influence, traces of this survival still obtain; while not until we reach the 
masters grouping roimd ‘ Meidias ’ and the freer dravfings on the white lek}d}hoi 
is the type, manifest in the outline of the face and the proportion of features 
AYhich we identified with Polykleitos and with the heads from the Parthenon, 
fuUy estabhshed. 

In practically all the vases preceding this period the reminiscence of the 
earlier facial angle manifests itself in that the line from the forehead to occiput 
is not yet horizontal, but shows some rise, though slight, from forehead upwards. 
But the survival manifests itself especially in the greater length and obhque line 
of the nose and a slight recedence of mouth and chin. It wiU also be noted that 
in some of the most perfect vase-paintings of this transitional period, in which 
such reminiscences are barely traceable, there will be one or more figures, 
especially in the case of divinities, in which the long-nosed type predominates, 
often coupled with an archaic treatment of the eye. The abridged list of such 
illustrative vases given in a footnote has been selected from ^Ir, Beazley’s 
Albion, kindly placed at my disposal, and from Dr. Pfuhl’s recent work.®^ 


Cf. also the recently published volume 
of Hoppin, Handbook BL-Fig. Vases, 
Paris, 1924 : from Aristonothos onwards, 
especially illustrations on p. 7. Amasis, p. 
40; Exekias, p. 93; Hermogenes, pp. 127, 
129; Klitios. Francois Vase ; Nikosthenes, 
pp. 197, 202, 209, 215, 235; Phrjmos, 
pp. 313, 315; Sakonides, pp. 320, 322; 
Sophilos, 337. Note also the treatment of 
the eye in these vases. 

Beazley, Red-Fig. Album, Vol, I. : 
p. 13, B.M. E. 34; Hoppin, ii. p. 16; 
p. 14, B.M. E. 256; Catalogue, iii. Pi. X. ; 
p. 16, Boston; Beazley, V.A., p. 5, fig. 1; 
p. 17, B.M. E. 256, six details, including 
two heads ; p. 20, Selection of vases by the 
‘ Nikoxenos Painter,’ including B.M. E. 160 
and Munich 2304, B.S.A. Annual, XIX. Pis. 
XVIIL, XIX.; p. 21, Berlin 2265, ‘Euer- 
gides Painter,’ xxxiii. p. 351, fig. 3 (in- 
side) and Jahrbuch, vi. p. 253, lower figure 
(one side of outside) ; p. 22, B.M. E. 253, 


Hoppings " EuthjTnides,’ PI. XXXVII- 
p. 23, Berlin 2180, ‘ the Leagros Krater,’ 
Pfuhl, PL CXXIV.; p. 25, Munich 2306, 
Panel Amphora, Heracles and Cerberus; 
p. 30, Munich 2421, shoulder of hydria, 
Furt.-Reich. 71; p. 31, Munich 2590 and 
2421, F.R. 32, 71; p. 32, Corneto. F.R. 91 
and Louvre G. 42, F.R. 112 — Phintias; 
p. 33, B.M. E. 159, J.H.S. xii. Pis. XX., 
XXI, and Boston, Ant ike Denkmaler, ii. 
PL XX. ; p. 34, Louvre G. 103, F.R. 92, 93 
— Euphronios ; p. 36, Munich 3620, F.R. 
22 — -Euphronios; p. 37, Berlin 2278, 
F.R. 123, the Sosias kylix ; p. 38, Berlin 
2279, Hartwig, PL XXIV. — Peithinos; 
p. 39, Munich 2307, 2308, F.R. 14, 81; 
p. 40, Munich 2309, F.R. 33; p. 41, Boston, 
‘the Hestiaios Plate,’ Beazley, V.A., 
p. 31, fig. 15, and Vienna, Masner 333, 
F.R. 72; Vol. II. p. 6, Louvre (Kleophrades 
painter), kalyx-krater, G. 162, Monumenti 
d. suppL PL XXIV. and Corpus, 25. 
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This characteristic treatment of the facial outline in red-figured vases will 
also be noted both in sculpture in the round and in relief as well as in terra-cottas. 
It is not until we come to the sculptures of the Parthenon and the Erechtheum 
that the Polycleitan proportions and facial outline had been fused into Attic 
art. Still, the long-nosed and more slanting outline never entirely disappears 
from Attic art, and this longer facial outline even maintains itseK in the dis- 
tinctively Attic art of a Praxiteles in the following century. 

But, in spite of these reminiscences of the non-classical facial outline in the 
red-figured vases of the Greek masters preceding Meidias, the classical type of 
head in its leading characteristics has been definitely established by them, as in 
sculpture the heads of Apollo and of the Lapith Women in the Western Pediment 
of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia clearly convey to us the Attic grace and sense 
of proportion to be found in contemporary vase-painters, while the heads from 
the Eastern Pediment of that same temple do not yet manifest these qualities. 


lY. The Tkeatmext of the Eye®^ 

In the works hitherto figured as illustrations or referred to in other publica- 
tions, it wiU have been noticed, while dealing with the proportions of the body 
and the facial angle, that, however great may have been the advance achieved 
in the transition from the sixth to the fifth century b.c., the treatment of the 
eye still comparatively lags behind in the adequacy and naturalism of its treat- 
ment. The human eye is, of aU the outwardly visible features of man, the one 
which is most expressive and distinctive of human nature, of man’s Mfe, intelli- 
gence and character. It does not mark only his physical distinctiveness, but 
also his psychological characteristics, his moral sensibihty and individuality. 
In the appeal which beauty makes to the human senses, to the heart and mind 
of the spectator, it is the most decisive feature. Lucian {Imag. 7), when con- 
structing his ' model beauty Panthia,’ refers to the great Delphian painting of 


Louvre, PI. XII. 8, PI. XIII, 2, 5, PL XIV., 
I and 6, PI. XVI., 1-3. See also, p. 8, 
Hydria, Rouen, unpublished and Hydria 
Leyden, (Kleophrades) Roulez, Vases de 
Leyde, PI. XI. 1 ; New Y^ork, fragmentary 
kalyx-krater, for details see Beazley, 
V.A., p. 41, fig. 23; p. 9, Paris, Bib. Nat, 
535, fragments signed by Kleophrades, 
Hartwig, PI. XXXVII; p. 13, Leyden, 
J.H.S. XXX. PI. VI. ; p. 65, Munich (Satyr 
and Maenad) ; Hoppin collection, style 
of Duris, also Munich Jahrbuch, 31, pp. 
84—5; Vol. IV., Maenad and Dionysos, 
stamnos, Hoppin collection, unpublished. 
To these might be added from Pfuhl's recent 
work, Malerei und Zeicknung, etc., the 
following illustrative vases ; Vol. III., 
PL 70, No. 267, Andokides; PL 91, No. 321 ; 
Pis. 115 and 116, Nos. 379 and 280, Kleo- 
phrades; PL 117, No. 381, Phintias, Pis. 
121, 122, Euphronios. 

In the progress of our exposition of this 


enquiry I have come to realise that limita- 
tions of space will not admit of my dealing 
exhaustively with the part concerning the 
eye on the same scale as has hitherto been 
adopted. It was even my intention to add 
to the text lists of vases made in various 
museums (especially the British Museum) 
at various times, as well as from the chief 
vase publications (such as Eurtwangler- 
Reichhold, supplemented recently by Pfuhl 
and others). Finally, Ylr. Beazley 
generously placed at my disposal his 
invaluable collection of photographs from 
vase paintings, so that the points under 
discussion covild there be tabulated. I 
must defer the publication of such lists 
(which may be of some value to special 
students) to a future occasion. I have also 
omitted drawings of a long series of eyes 
from vases of diSerent periods and have 
limited myself to a series of eyes by 
Euphronios only. 
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Polygnotos for the eyebrow of Kassandra as indicative of her fateful character ; 
while an epigram {Anthol. Gr. iii. 174, 5 — Planud,, iv. 150) poetically refers to 
the expressive power of the eye in the painting of Polyxena by Polygnotos, in 
the picture-gallery of the Propylaea of the Acropolis, in that ' the whole Trojan 
war lay between the eyelids of the maiden ’ (eV ^\6<f>dpoL^ TrapdeviKo,^ o 
^pv^Mv KetraL 0 X 09 TToXtfto?). 

The reason for this comparative imperfection in the rendering of the 
human eye in that interesting period of transition, during the first half of the 
fifth century B.C., to the great masterpieces of Attic art of the second half of 
that century, when compared with the perfect rendering of the human figure, 
its variety of attitudes and movements, its exquisite composition and grace, 
its redolence of harmonious hfe, can be accounted for by the fact, to which 
attention has already been drawn, that, in the first place, it was the Palaestra 
which led the artist thus to study the human form, as ^ athletic ’ art struck the 
keynote of liis artistic creativeness — aU of which tended negatively to a com- 
parative neglect in the treatment of the head. But even after the head received 
the same attention, it was chiefly in the works of sculpture, and the sequence of 
technical advance within that art itself, that the types of human beauty were 
evolved by the artist. 

Now whatever degree of adequacy sculpture may attain in the rendering 
of the head and the face and aU its features, there is one feature in which the 
art of the sculptor can never attain the complete rendering of its important 
significance in convepng life and character, namety, the eye. The infinite 
variety of ^character and expression conveyed by the eye is chiefly due to its 
distinctive colour, and this colour again is afiected by the play of light and shade 
which, from the position of the eye itself beneath the projecting brow, adds 
infinitely to the variety and changes of aspect. It is true the Greek sculptors 
not only inserted eyes of diflerent colour by means of different materials into 
the socket of their bronze statues, but they also added colour to the marble 
and stone statues in the round and in relief. We may say that practically 
aU the pedimental statues, as well as metopes and friezes, were thus coloured. 
This is not only true of the ‘ poros ’ groups, but of the marble figures as well. 
There is no doubt, for instance, that all the unworked smooth surfaces, such as 
the caps of the Lapith Women’s heads in the Eastern Pediment of Olympia, 
were coloured. Traces of such colouring have been preserved in many works. 
In the same way in rehefs, the Aristion stele also retains much ’of its colouring.®^ 

The same applies to the treatment of the eye. 

Now, it was chiefly through the advance of Greek painting (which at first 


The flat marble Lysias stele {Antike 
Denkm. iii. Pis. XXXII., XXXIII. ; Anzeiger 
1922, Beilage i. ; Pfuhl, Vol. Ill, PI. 
177, Xo. 487) had no relief, but was com- 
pletely painted. I remember that in 1878, 
when this stele, together with other works 
of sculpture, were temporarily deposited at 
Athens, before the building of the museum, 
I tried the experiment on a number of 


similar flat stelae (unsculptured and with 
no traces of painting) of carefully washing 
the surface, and, in several cases, detecting 
such traces of colouring and drawing. We 
may safely conclude that all these flat 
stelae, without relief, were provided with 
painted figures. This also shows the close 
relationship between the crafts of painting 
and sculpture in this period. 
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Fig. 16. — The Thkee Stages of 
Treatiiekt of the Eye in 
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itself under the influence of sculpture and its principles of technique and 
composition), towards the close of the sixth century and throughout the whole 
of the fifth century, that the sculptor himself was led to the more adequate 
rendering of the eye, and we can also note, throughout the whole subsequent 
development of Greek art, how these advances in painting are reflected in 
sculpture. 

The first great step that was achieved in the development of Greek painting is 
attributed to Kimon of Kleonae, who, we are informed,®® ‘ invented catagrapha/ 
which clearlv meant the proper rendering of the profile view of the eye, so that 
the conventional treatment of the eye in archaic sculpture and vase-painting 
was superseded by the rendering of the upward and downward look and the 
general life and freedom thus given to the eye. 

Roughly, there are three broad subdivisions in the treatment of the eye in 
Greek vases. The first is the full-faced view, dominant practically throughout 

the whole of the black-figured period, but also 
occurring in some early red-figured vases. 
The second is represented by the flat oval, 
which dominates the archaic r.-f. period and 
presents many later developments. The third 
and last gives the correct rendering of the 
profile view (here taken from the eye on a shield in a white lekythos, quoted 
above) ®^ and leads us to the middle of the fifth century to the vases of the 
Meidias period and the advanced white lekythoi. 

The real development is enacted in the second class, which presents a great 
variety of treatment. For, with the advance of red-figured vase-painting the 
flat oval outline of the eyelids is modified in that the upper or lower fid is 
drawn with a wavy curve and at the inner end of the lids is left open, while the 
eyeball is placed at various points, indicating a variety of directions of the gaze. 
But the eyeball itself is not yet given in profile, but is generally a simple circle. 
These advances may be ascribed to the ^ innovation ’ of Kimon of Kleonae. 
But to the influence of the Polygnotan cycle of^ painters must be ascribed the 
final correct rendering of the profile view of the eye. As far as I am aware, 
the first attempt to represent the treatment of the eye in a series of vases was 
made by Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith {B.M. Cat, Gr. and Etrusc, Vases ^ III., 
1896) and by ]\I. Pettier (including also the treatment of the ear) {CataL 
d, Louvre, iii. p. 855, 1906). 

In endeavouring to fix the chronological landmarks in the treatment of 
the eye in this transitional period of Greek art as regards sculpture,®® we can 
note in the works previously examined, both in the round and in relief sculpture, 
that the eye stiU retains the archaic treatment, certainly down to the year 
480 B.c. As regards reliefs, the step is marked from the Kaxian Relief (in which 
foreshortening has already been attempted in the frontal view of the foot, but 


Pliny, K.H, xxxv. 56. 

Riezler, Weissgrundige Attische Leky- 
then, PI. XXXVI.; Pfuhl, np. cit, iii. PI. 
209, No. 543. 


This whole question as regards 
sculpture will be dealt with more fully 
elsewhere. 
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in which the eve is still presented within the flat almond-shaped outline of the 
eyelids) to the Naples Relief, in which the profile view of the eye is much more 
adequately rendered, though the sculptor has blundered in giving a frontal 
view to the upper thigh, while the part from the knee downwards is twisted into 
profile view. But we cannot go wrong in maintaining that the complete and 
correct rendering of the profile view in sculptured relief is not to be found until 
some years after 480 b.c. As regards sculpture in the round, we may take three 
heads as definite landmarks : the first being the so-called ‘ blonde or red-haired 
youth’ from the Acropolis Museum (Dickins, Cat, Acrop, Museum, No. 663; 
Lechat, Sc. Att. Acrop., p. 377, f. 40; Deonna, Les Apoll. arch.. No. 15, pp. 140, 
353) ; the next is the head now placed on the torso (Dickins, op. cit. No. 698 ; 
Lechat, op. cit. p. 452, f. 38 ; Schrader, Arch. Marm., p. 59, f. 48) ; the last is 
the head of Apollo from the Western Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
In the blonde youth the eyes are stiU distinctly archaic in character, the eyelids 
forming a flat almond-shaped oval. It certainly dates before the year 480. 
In the next two we have a progression towards the proper treatment of the eye- 
brow and eyelids, the eyebaU not being of the bulging character which we find 
in the heads from the Aegina Pediment. None of these works, however, shows 
a characteristic later treatment of the eye, the earliest introduction of which is 
to be found in some of the heads from the Parthenon Frieze, namely, the 
projection and continuation of the upper eyelid over the lower at the outer 
angle of the eye. In classical sculpture subsequent to the year 438 this becomes 
a marked and characteristic treatment of the eye.®® 

The same progression could be shown in ancient terra-cottas, especially in 
the series of reliefs from Melos and Locri. 

In spite of the conservatism in type of coins, referred to above, we have 


I pointed out this characteristic and 
its importance as a chronological landmark 
in Greek art in 1884, when comparing a 
later modification of the Hesperide from 
one of the metopes of the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia with a marble head in the Museum 
of Madrid {J.H.S. v. pp. 171 seq., PI. 
XLV.). In the Olympian head the eye- 
ball is more prominent and the eyelids 
join on the same plane at the outer angle, 
while in the Madrid head the upper lid 
projects and is prolonged over the under lid. 
‘ All the heads from the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia have the same characteristic 
treatment. In fact this detail seems to 
mark the line between the works before and 
after about the year 4^0 before our era. 
So far as I have been able to examine the 
point at present, the heads from the 
metopes of the Parthenon have the same 
early treatment of the eye as the Olympian 
sculptures; while the extant heads from 
the frieze of the Parthenon have the later 
treatment of the eye. (This detail may 
prove of some importance in determining 


the chronological relation between the 
sculptures of the Olympian pediment and 
those of the Parthenon, as well as in deter- 
mining the exact chronology between the 
Parthenon sculptures among each other.) ’ 
I must add that, while at that time carry- 
ing on this special enquiry, I was much 
perturbed in finding that one of the heads 
among the casts of the pediments of the 
Aegina Temple also had this marked pro- 
jection of the upper lid ; but, on examining 
the originals at Munich, I found that the 
head had been restored by Thorwaldsen. 

Still a progressive survey of the coins 
of Athens, as now published by Svoronos 
{Les Monnaies d’Athenes, Munich, 1923) is 
instructive as regards the treatment of the 
eye : from the time of Peisistratos and 
Solon (Pis. II., IV., V.) and the Peisistrat- 
idae (PL VI). to the battle of Marathon 
(PI. VII.), to Themistocles and Kimon 
(PI. VIII.) — in which Nos. 26 and 27 show 
some advance — to Pericles (Pi. IX.); 
through the Peloponnesian War, 429, to 
Peace of Nicias, 412 (PI. XII., except No. 1) 
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fixed clironological landmarks in the case of .the Damareteia, 480/479 (see 
G. F. Hill, Historical Greek Coins, pp. 38 seq., PI. III., 20) in which the eye of the 
female head on the reverse has not attained to the proper profile treatment ; 
while (as has already been remarked above) the same is the case with the head of 
Zeus on the coin of Aetna (HiU, op. cit. p. 43 seq., PI. III., 22), though, as we noted 
in the case of the Silenus, the artist has shovm that he could render the eye with 
greater naturahsm. The advance in the two heads of Athena on the coins 
of Sybaris and Thurium (Hill, op. cit. pp. 49 seq., PI. III., 25, 26) dating from the 
middle of the fifth century b.c. still further illustrates this same progression. 

But by far the fullest series of ancient monuments illustrating such a 
progression in naturahstic rendering is furnished by the innumerable vases at 
our disposal. I had prepared a fist of vases from the later black-figured through 
the earher red-figured vases, down to those marked by the Meidias vases, which 
would clearly convey this progress of naturahstic advance down to the 
Pheidian period of Greek art and would prove that the final step was achieved 
between the years 480/470 b.c. and 450 b.c. But I find that conditions of 
space would make it unreasonable to expect that so much should be assigned 
to the present paper. I have, therefore, decided to illustrate this process merely 
by a more detailed examination of the work of one of the greatest Greek vase- 
painters and potters, namely, Euphronios, whose artistic activity, moreover, 
manifestly comprises the whole period from the early archaic beginnings 
through the transitional period down to the final freedom and perfection of the 
age of Pheidias. ' 

In deahng with chronological problems in ancient history and ancient art 
I am strongly opposed to a somewhat prevalent formahsm in measuring the 
activity of the author or artist under examination by the stereotyped formula 
of a ‘ generation ’ or ‘ Menschenalter,’ chiefly from about thirty to forty 
years. Now wht is here forgotten is that in all ages there have occurred 
numerous instances in which the activity of such great men has extended 
beyond fifty and even sixty years. Aeschylus wrote his last play when he was 
eighty-one, Sophocles when he was ninety, Euripides when he was seventy- 
four years of age. Simonides and Plato are such well known instances; while 
Titian and, in our own days, the painter Harpigny, have produced some of 
their remarkable work after their eightieth year. As regards the evolution of 
vase-painting in Attica in general, we must subdivide the chief periods in this 
evolution by the age following the Peisistratidae down to the end of the 
Persian War, followed by the Eamonian period and ending in the Periclean 
age; or, to adopt leading artists as such chronological landmarks, the first 
period under the influence of the innovations introduced by the painter Kimon 
of Kleonae, followed by that of the great painters of the Polygnotan age 
(which corresponds to the age of the statesman Kimon), and ending in the 
age dominated by the genius of Pheidias. Now it has been generally admitted 


to (Pi. XIII.) the Sicilian Expedition 
(except Xos. 2 and 3), to the Fall of the 
Thirty and the victory of Samos, 403-365 
(Pis. XV., XVI.) to Philip of Macedon and 
Alexander the Great, when the eye is 


properly drawn. 

In the same coin struck by Euainetos 
after 450 b.c. the eye is more properly 
rendered. 
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that the red-figured vases grouped under the name of Eiiphronios and his 
workshop as a potter reach back to the period when Euthymides was a leading 
figure (from about 510 onwards), through the so-called Leagros period to 
the Panaitios period and a son of Leagros, namely, Glaukos.’^^^' According to 
Buschor his work extends down to the sixties of the fifth century b.c. This 
view is confirmed by Pfuhl {Mol, ii. Zeich,, Vol. I., p. 418), who maintains that 
Euphronios ' could well have been active from about 510 to 470 or 460 b.c.’ 
Miss E. Radford (J,H.S. xxxv. (1915), pp. lOS, 109) assigns a period of 
forty years from the Antaios krater to the Berlin polychrome kylix. If we turn 
to our own experiences at hand, with regard to the life and work of artists, 
such as that of Titian, Harpigny and many others, there is no reason why 
the ‘ Grand Old Potter ’ (Euphronios) — for such he certainly was in ancient 
Athens — could not have been active down to about 450 b.c. For if he was 
born about 530 b.c. he would have been eighty years old in 450 b.c. 

In thus deahng with the vase-painting signed by, or ascribed to, Euphronios 
and his potter’s studio, I naturally cannot here enter into a discussion of how 
far the anonymous vases, or those identified with the Painaetos period, or with 
the Horse Master, the Berlin Master, the Pan Master, or the interesting masters 
discovered by Mr. Beazley and associated with the name of Nikoxenos or 
Eucharides, or the Diogenes Painter, or Troilos Master, are all to be embodied 
immediately within the work and style of Euphronios. But we cannot go 
far wrong in identifying these works and their style and execution with the 
art of Euphronios. 

Now if we thus survey the work of Euphronios, with special reference to 
the treatment of the eye, we can distinguish four separate periods ; the first the 
Leagros period, associated with the style of Euthymides, which treats the eye 
in profile very much in the manner of the Hektor vase of that great 
master in which the formal oval of the eye (Pfuhl, PI. 105, No. 364, Vol. II., 
p. 509) is modified by a curve or wave either in the upper or lower evelid or 
in both. In every respect the treatment both of the facial angle and eye in 
these earUer works of Euphronios is distinctly archaic in character, especially 
in his ‘ athletic ’ vases (see our Fig. 9). To my mind the end of this period is 
reached in the case of the famous Antaeus vase (Pfuhl, Pis. 125, 126), in 
which the outline of the eyehds retains the same oval curve, but in which 
an innovation is introduced which is more pronounced in the next or 
penultimate period marked by the white-grounded Diomede fragment. For, 
though the other figures of this vase are on the same level as the Euthymides 
vases with regard to the treatment of the eyelid, Euphronios here adds small 
lines to the upper and lower hds to indicate eyelashes. A further transition 
is marked by the famous Theseus vase (Pfuhl, PL 127 ; Buschor, Frontispiece), 
in which the eye of Athene is more rounded and approaches to the freer, later 
outhne, while that of the young Theseus is of markedly oval archaism."^ The 


Who died in -467. 

Alive in 433. 

"2 Greek Vase Painting, p. 138. 
‘3 Cf. Pfuhl, op. cit. pp. 446 seq. 


There is a strange analogy between 
this group on the vase and the large 
Eleusinian relief, on the mixed archaism of 
which I dwelt in an earlier part of this paper. 
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well-known Boy with the Running Hare (Pfuhl, PL 13*3, Vol. II., p. 509), perfect 
in so many ways, still shows an archaic treatment of the eye, though (as is the 
case with such masters as Brygos and Duris and other vase-painters of the 
advanced severe red-figured period) the fine of eyehds at the inner angle 
remains open and the eyeball, pushed to the very edge, indicates the down- 
ward look of the running boy. The third, or Panaitios, period (which is 
certainly not earlier than 480 b.c.) is represented by the important white- 
grounded Diomede fragment (Pfuhl, PL 134, No. 415, see also Vol. I., pp. 448, 
510). We are here at the very end of the archaic period in aU respects, excepting 
the treatment of the eye, for, though far advanced beyond the Euthymides 
period — in fact marking the step from father to son as regards the pet names, 
Leagros and Glaukos — the outline of the eyelids still retains the slightly curved 
oval and indicates the upper and lower eyelashes in a manner similar to that 

of the Antaeus vase. We now come to the 
third stage, marking the advance from 480 
downwards, perhaps to about 460 B.c. in 
the Orpheus fragments (Pfuhl, PL 135, No. 
416, see also Vol. I., pp. 448, 510), 

assume that the paint- 
ings of the Polygnotan school had exercised 
their influence on the vase-painter and 
that the profile of the eye in the indication 

-V — of the brow and, especially, in the upper 

^ and lower eyelids, so as to give a correct 
naturalistic rendering of that profile view, 
has been consummated. The minute draw- 
ing of the upper eyelid, enforced by two 
lines, compared with the single line of the 
^ ^ ^ under lid, has left the formal oval or curved 

Euphroniak Vases. oval tar behind. JNor are the eyelashes so 

crudely and wTongly indicated; but their 
presence is confined either to the thicker line of the upper lid, or, as in the 
case of the female figure, delicately indicated at the inner angle. On the other 
hand, the correct perspective of such a profile view of the eye is stiU wanting in 
that the eyeball itseK retains its full roundness as in the frontal view. This 


defect is finally overcome in the beautiful white-grounded kyhx. Aphrodite 
on the Goose in the British Museum (Pfuhl, PL 183, No.498, also Vol. I., p. 507), 
as well as in the female head on the fragment (PL 182, No. 497). Here the 
eyeball itself is no longer round, but is reduced to an oval, profiled outline, 
less so in the Aphrodite than in the female head on the fragment. 

That Euphronios and his followers could have represented the eye with 
greater naturalism, if they had desired to do so, is manifest when w^e turn from 
typical Hellenic youths or maidens to satyrs or to the representation of older 
people, as we have previously seen that this has been the case throughout 
earlier Greek art with regard to the facial angle. The striking portrait of a 
warrior (PL 182, No. 496), as well as the caricature of a bearded man (PL 182. 
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No. 495) amply prove this. Among the works of his followers, such as the 
Horse Master, we can note this marked advance, leading to greater power of 
expression in the beautiful Penthesilea vase (Pfuhl, PL 185, VoL II., pp. 509, 
510, 528) and also in other vases of this master (Pis. 186-188). 

To this last phase in the development of the Euphronios- vases also belong 
the works of the Achilles painter, as well as of the Niobe (Argonaut) painter, 
the painter of the red-figured amphora with two Maenads’ heads in the Louvre 
Museum (Buschor, ojp. cit,, PL LXXXIII., Fig. 138) and the painter of the severer 
white lekythoi, including the Master of the Warrior with the eye on the shield 
already quoted. I venture to fix the date of these latter vases at about the years 
460/440. The date for this final consummation in the estabhshment of the 
classical t 3 rpe in the body, the facial angle and the eye, as regards sculpture, is 
fixed by the transition from the Eastern to the Western Pediment of the Temple 
of Zeus at Olympia. 

The further development in the treatment of the eye, leading to varied 
expression of emotion, is to be found in the later white-grounded lekythoi, as 
weU as in such vase-painters as Aristophanes and Meidias and in the beautiful 
specimens of metal engraving represented by the Ficoroni Cista (Pfuhl, PL 
253, VoL II., p. 628) and the mirror (Pfuhl, PL 252, VoL II., p. 624). In aU 
of these the eye is presented either in profile, fuU face or partial fuU face, and 
conveys the most varied shadings of moods and expressions. No doubt this 
advance was influenced by the development of painting in the second half of 
the fiith century b.c. and especially by the technical advances attributed to 
the painter ApoUodoros. 


Conclusion 

I hope it has thus been proved that, for the establishment of the classical 
type, the Minoan acrobat became the Greek ejphebos, and that this consummation 
was in great part due to the influence of the Palaestra and its organisation in 
ancient Greece, as well as to the estabhshment of the ephebic institution, and 
that this advance to the naturahstic ideal was also achieved as regards the head 
and the human countenance within that period. Also that this effectively 
took place between the years 480/70 and 460/50 b.c. I hope it has also 
become clear that there were in the great period of art in Attica two main 
types : the purely Attic and the Argive Attic. I hope to show elsewhere that 
the one is represented by Alcamenes, the other by Pheidias, while the Realism 
of Myron is active between the two. 

Charles Walston. 


J.H.S. — VOL. XLTV. 
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AKCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1922-24 


As three years have elapsed since the appearance of the last report under 
this heading, from the pen of Mr. A. J. B. Wace, it is only to be expected 
that a large amount of material should have accumulated in the interval. 
The present report attempts to mention all the discoveries, of other than 
trifling importance, made during 1922 and 1923, together with summaries of 
such excavations carried out in 1924 as were completed, and of which 
particulars were available, before the end of August in that year. Naturally 
it has not been possible to dwell fuUy on aU these undertakings and finds, 
and where a fuU report has already been published, I have contented myself 
with only brief mention of, or at times a mere reference to, the contents. 
Even so, the author is probably not alone in feeling that this report is 
unpardonably long.^ To facihtate reference, the order of arrangement 
employed in the last report has been retained. 


Ajviekicax School 

In 1922 Dr. C. W. Blegen continued his excavations of the prehistoric 
mound at Zygouries near Cleonae, and his discovery of a large store of complete 
or at least unused vessels of L.H. III. date, and of an adjacent potter’s oven, 
is an important contribution to our knowledge of the domestic wares of this 
period, as well as an indication of local origin. The other remains of 
houses were less interesting, but further evidence was obtained with regard 
to the cemeteries, belonging to almost all periods of the occupation of the 
site.^ In 1924, two other sites in the same region, but both of the Classical 
epoch, were partly explored ; at Nemea, where the work will, it is hoped, 
continue for at least one more season, being financed by supporters of the 
American School in Cincinnati, a promising start has been made. Though 
a trial trench dug right across the teynenos of the weU-known Temple of Zeus, 
south of the temple, yielded very few finds, apart from a clearly marked (and 


^ My indebtedness to the annual reports 
now published by the French School at 
Athens, in Bulletin de Correspondance 
HelUnique (for 1922, xlvi. pp. 484 H. ; for 
1923, xlvii. pp. 508 U.), is beyond measure. 
For written or oral information about their 
own discoveries I wish gratefully to acknow- 
ledge the kindness of Sir Arthur Evans, 
Professor Ernst Buschor, Director of the 
German Institute in Athens, Professor Paul 
Wolters, Professor A. Persson, Dr. B. H. 
Hill, Director, and Dr. C. W. Blegen, 
Assistant-Director, of the American School, 


M. L. Renaudin, Secretary of the French 
School, Dr. F. G. Welter-Mauve, and Dr. 
D. Levi. The last-named most readily 
allowed me to examine at leisure, in the 
work-room of the Candia Museum, his 
important finds of pottery from Afrati. 

The principal discoveries of 1922-23, on 
the Greek mainland, in Macedonia, and 
Thrace, have been already summarised in 
my report in The Yeafs Work in Classical 
Studies^ 1922-23, pp. 77-95. 

^ Cf. Art and Archaeology, 1922, pp. 
210 ff. 
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apparently deliberately laid) stratum of building-chips (dating from the 
construction of the temple), a weU-built wall of Hellenic date was found, which 
may perhaps be the peribolos of the sanctuary, but is beheved by the excavators 
rather to be connected with the adjacent Gymnasium. This structure was 
their chief find, and is on a massive scale; it is situated about 100 yards to 
the S.W. of the temple, and has among its rooms a bath with three chambers, 
and the water-supply can be once more established. Other Hellenic walls 
have been recognised under the ruined Byzantine church to the south of the 
temple, and wiU be followed up next year ; owing to the presence of vineyards, 
expropriation will be a costly element in the exploration of the site. An 
incidental find of interest is an inscription of legal import which makes 
mention of L. Mummius, the captor of Corinth. 

Not far away, at Phlius, the generosity of Mr. G. D. Pratt has enabled 
the School to start operations on another promising site. Extensive trials 
have alone been made in 1924, with promising results. On the Acropolis, 
traces of elaborate arrangements for collecting and storing rain-water indicate 
that this was due to the absence of a spring there ; there are no certain signs 
of the presence of a theatre, but an important structure at the west end of 
the AcropoKs hill may prove to have been the Telesterion, Other buildings 
in situ have been recognised to the S.W. of the Acropolis, and the so -called 
‘ Palati ’ proves on investigation to be a Hellenistic structure, of basihcal 
plan ; more of the city- wall has been traced, and its course at one point shows 
that since antiquity the course of the adjacent stream must have changed, I 
must omit fuller details of buildings, in order to have space for the mention 
of a most interesting series of inscriptions, found built into, or buried in, a 
ruined Byzantine structure; these texts, some of which are clearly of sixth- 
century date, and others from the following century, are all cut on uniform 
blocks from a building, and the style of their dressing, as Dr. B. H. HiU, the 
Director of the American School, kindly informs me, is reminiscent of that 
of the Heraeum at Olympia. Their contents show them to belong to a series 
of which one or two incomplete examples were previously known (cf. Boehl, 
I,G.A, 28 = Z.G. iv. 439) dealing with "'OpKoi, and it is almost superfluous 
to add that their value for the study of the dialect and alphabet of Phlius 
cannot be exaggerated. Of the other finds, the most noteworthy are the 
numerous terra-cotta figurines, both from the Acropohs and the lower town, 
of archaic and later types alike ; the most usual of the former is one repre- 
senting the Argive Hera, with large discs on the shoulders (cf. those from 
Tiryns). It may be noted that, after a delay which will not, let us hope, 
be often emulated, the results of some previous trials made at Phlius, in 1890, 
have now been published.^ 

No small interest attaches to another excavation by Dr. Blegen, who has 
explored a small sanctuary-site, close to the summit of Mount Hymettus, in a 
little natural hollow on the crest, some 500 yards to the N.E. of the top. 
A pocket of charred soil, doubtless from burnt-offerings, proved to be full 
of pottery, nearly aU consisting of small, coarsely-painted vessels of the 


^ xxvii. pp. 438 U. 
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Geometric Age. A roughly-dressed stele (of the local marble) was found lying 
in the precinct, and there are indications from the presence of Roman lamps 
that the site was one of a long-enduring cult. The fact that several of the 
fragmentary vases found in 1923 bore incised inscriptions, in very early- 
lookmg lettering, is an additional reason for our hoping that the site will be 
aU cleared down to bed-rock, and that publication of the inscriptions wiU 
follow at an early opportunity. In 1924 several hundred more small vases, 
mostly complete, were added to the previous year’s yield. 

In Asia ]\Iinor, two sites were attacked in 1922, before the Greek Retreat 
in the late summer put a sudden end to such work. Operations were resumed 
at Sardes, where a group of houses near the Pactolus was examined, which 
yielded paiuted terra-cottas and both Hellenic and Lydian pottery. Tombs, 
of no great interest, were located and cleared at various points, and many 
trials dug. The most interesting find was a hoard of thirty electrum staters 
of Croesus, with lion and bull types, found in a ra\fine north of the Artemision.^ 
At Colophon a joint expedition of the American School and the Fogg Museum 
of Art at Harvard began work in April, and made many noteworthy discoveries 
during a long campaign. A large residential quarter, consisting of blocks of 
fourth-century houses, divided by Avell-paved and well-drained streets, was 
cleared, as well as part of a large public square, with remains of a colonnade, 
built over destroyed houses of earher date than the fourth century, and a fine 
Roman bath-house. A sanctuary, identified as that of Cybele, with a temenos 
of unusual plan, proved to have been a repository for public archives, and 
among the inscriptions preserved here was a long text of the time of Alexander 
the Great, which relates to an extension of the city- walls. No less than three 
cemeteries were located ; one was of the fourth century, one of the Geometric 
period, much destroyed, but showing traces of incineration, and finally’ a 
single tholos-tomb, pillaged, but datable in the light of adjacent potsherds 
from it, to the Mycenaean (L.H. HI.) period, showed the presence of a Mycenaean 
cemetery as weU.^ 

British School 

Mr. Wace continued in 1922, and on a small scale again in 1923, his 
excavations at ^lycenae, of uhich the earlier stages were described by himself 
in the last summary.® In 1922 the tombs formed the principal objective, 
and supplementary work was done on the Palace on the Acropolis, experi- 
mental work on the Hellenistic theatre and gymnasium close to the ‘ Tomb of 
Aegisthus,’ and a survey made of the interesting Mycenaean stronghold on 
the su mmi t of Hagios Elias. Several rich tombs of the chamber type were 
cleared in the Chalkani cemetery, the great chamber-tomb ' 505 ’ underneath 
the road not far from the ' Treasury of Atreus ’ was successfully dealt with— 
no small feat of engineering— and much of the fallen material was removed 
from inside the large ruined ' Tomb of Aegisthus,’ without, however, revealing 

^ AJ.A, xxvi. pp. 389 ff. s J.H.S. xli. pp. 262 ff . ; bf. (for 1922) 

5 xlvi. p. 549 f.; Bulletin of the Times Lit. Suppl., Oct. 26th, 1922. 

Arch. Inst, of America, 1923. 
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an interment, though the yield of pottery was most important. In 1923 
the main discovery, which lack of time and means prevented Sir. Wace from 
fully following up, was a mysterious rectangular structure in massive Cyclo- 
pean masonry, built on the reverse (north) side of the ridge from the tomb 
of Cl}i:erQnestra. The absence of floors makes it doubtful if this was a house, 
in spite of the finding of some plain white stucco, and it is difficult, especially 
without its being all excavated, to find an easy explanation of its purpose. 
An interment in an immense pithos, associated with L.H. III. pottery, was 
found in the southern of the two chambers into which the building is divided, 
and the other finds in the structure show that it cannot be later than the 
beginning of L.H. III. 

It is satisfactory to know that Mr, Wace’s Mycenae results are shortly 
to be pubhshed in fuU."^ The small objects are now exposed in the Mycenae 
room at the National Museum at Athens (end case on the left wall), and the 
pottery, grouped according to the tombs, etc., from which it came, in the 
Museum at Naupha. 

In the spring of 1924, under the leadership of the writer, the British 
School returned once again to the scene of its activities from 1906 to 1910, 
namely Sparta. The formidable task of clearing the theatre was commenced, 
and after digging through some sixteen feet of debris, and much impeded 
by the walls of the complicated Byzantine settlement which extends over 
the whole of the stage-buildings, orchestra, and lower parts of the cavea, we 
reached the orchestra, and uncovered the front of the Roman stage. Though 
stone-quarriers in Byzantine times had made sad havoc, even digging below 
the orchestra -floor level, it was possible to obtain the essential measurements 
for the plan of the orchestra, the Roman stage-front, and the position and 
arrangements of the seats ; these were much disturbed, but enough remained 
in place to permit accurate restoration. The parodos walls, which, if con- 
tinued, would meet in a straight line, characteristic of Roman theatres, were 
originally faced with marble blocks, of which the east waU preserved an 
impressive mass in situ (Fig. 1). A rounded torus-moulding near the base, 
similar to that of the theatre at Tegea, is a noteworthy feature, but more 
important is the fact that the east wall, as far as it has been traced, is 
inscribed with lists of magistrates and cursus konorum, apparently of the first 
half of the second century of our era. This has not all been cleared, but it 
is hoped to complete it, as well as the fuller uncovering of the stage-buildings, 
in a second campaign; already we may confidently claim it as one of the 
most extensive inscribed monuments of the Greek mainland, and its contents 
when fully revealed will add vastly to our knowledge of the prosopography and 
official organisation of Sparta under the Roman Empire. 

On the Acropolis, besides tracing the line’ of the back of the cavea, 
important results w'ere obtained, by the discovery of a walled area, probably 
a portico, adjoining the Challdoikos sanctuary (excavated in 1907-8) and 
containing many interesting votives in bronze and pottery. Noteworthy 
are, a lai^e Gorgoneion, and a lion s head and mane in repousse bronze (both 

B.S.A, XXV. Til© chamber-tombs, however, in. ATch^cologiu, 
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of the sixth century), a mirror inscribed with a dedication to Athena, and a 
small ivory gryphon-head (found just outside the enclosure) ; further west. 



Fig. L— Sparta. East Parodos-walr of Theatre. 
{By kind permission of the British School at Athens.) 



Fig. 2.— Bronze Statuette of Athena. (Scale 3:4.) 
{By kind permission of the British School at Athens.) 


trial-trenches revealed a rich votive deposit, which yielded a beautiful little 
archaic bronze statuette of Athena in the Promachos attitude (Fig. 2), many 
lead figurines of the types familiar from the finds at the Orthia sanctuary 
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and Menelaion, and pottery of the Laconian II. style, as well as Geometric 
and Hellenistic. It remains to be seen if this implies the presence of another 



jTiG. 3 . — Bron^ Votive Objects from the Acropolis, Sparta. (Scale 1 : 2.) 
{By kind permission o/ the British School at Athens ) 


sanctuary, or is merely debris thrown out from that of the Chalkioikos above ; 
hitherto, none of the inscribed votives proves to be dedicated to any deity 
but Athena. (Fig. 3 shows a selection of bronze objects from these two sites, 
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grouped together.) On the lower S.E. slopes of the Acropolis hill we located a 
mosaic pavement, with a Geometric pattern, in close proximity to an elaborate 
water-conduit, of Roman date, suggesting the presence of a bath-building; 
and on the low ground N. of the Acropolis a complex of waUs, associated with 
interesting finds in Hellenistic pottery and terra-cottas, including a few pieces 
of moulds, seemed to point to a domestic and industrial area, including a 
pottery (?). No traces of substantial public buildings could be found in this 
region, and the two fragments of early Doric capitals found here, as well as 
a massive marble chair, with sculptxired reliefs on three sides of horsemen 
crowned by Nikai, must have been brought from elsewhere ; the last-named 
is a crude but spirited piece of Hellenistic work. 

Mr. Casson followed up in 1922 his excavations at Chauchitza in Mace- 
donia/ finding in the cemetery, in addition to pottery of the types he had 
found previously, interesting bronze objects, including an amulet and some 
remarkable round pierced articles, apparently shield-bosses. On the Acropolis 
hiU, below a Hellenic level (in which was a coin of Alexander the Great), was 
a thick stratum containing three of the principal varieties of early Macedonian 
wares, notably fine hand-made yellow ware with designs in violet matt paint. 

In 1924: ]\Ir. W. A. Heurtley, Assistant-Director of the British School, 
excavated a prominent mound close to the ruined village of Vardino, in the 
Vardar valley, a few miles south of Karasouli; on this mound, which is 
actually the northernmost of those along the E. bank of the Vardar in Greek 
territory, clearly-marked strata revealed the following settlements, reckoning 
from the top downwards : (1) Hellenic (and later ?), with stone wall-foundations 
and miscellaneous coarse pottery, built on the debris of a thick burnt layer, 
(2) apparently sub-Mycenaean. Below the latter, a third stratum about 
2-50 metres thick proved to contain the remains of two settlements, of which 
the upper was marked by stone foundations resting on clay floors, with traces 
of burnt beams, accompanied by finds which included a bronze fibula, bone 
pins, a schist mould, and many fragments of Late Helladic III. pottery; the 
lower yielded clay floors, and the foundations of an apsidal house, with pithoi 
in situ, and its pottery, also L.H. III., is of an earlier type, and with it were 
two sherds possibly of L.H. II. fabric. Nearly aU the L.H. ware from these 
settlements seems of local manufacture ; the coarse pottery included numerous 
fragments of bowls with the typical Macedonian triangular handle, and some 
incised ware ; in metal, there was a bronze spear-head. 

Separated from (3) by an interval of about half a metre, which yielded 
very few sherds, is (4), which is about 1-50 m. thick, and goes down to virgin 
soil. It is characterised by very dark earth, and quite distinctive pottery, 
from which Mycenaean (L.H.) wares are totally lacking. The typical pottery 
is a fine hand-made ware of a fime highly-polished black with decoration in 
white matt paint, of parallel vertical lines or broad bands and loops; this 
continues throughout the stratum without interruption. Other classes, 
represented by thin deposits only, include a coarse but weU-polished grey 
ware (wide bowls with incurved rims, painted with dull white lines), and a 

® Cf. B.S.A, xxiii. pp. 29 ff. ; xxiv. 1 ff. 
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fine, but lustreless, roughly-incised red ware, of shapes resembling Thessalian 
A1 ; of considerable interest was the presence of a little of the ^ Dikili-tash ’ 
ware,® with graphite technique, and of the head of a clay figurine of early 
Thessalian type. Analogies to other Thessalian styles of pottery were also 
noted, in addition to the typical Macedonian incised and white-filled ware. 
]VIr. Heurtley hopes to follow up these important discoveries by excavating 
the large mound at Vardarovci next year. 

At Kjiossos, where Sir Arthur Evans resumed his excavations in 1922, 
and continued them in 1923 and 1924/® results of the highest importance have 
been obtained, bearing alike on the evolution of Minoan art, the architectural 
history of the Palace and its surroundings, and the foreign relations of its 
rulers. The central area of the Palace, sounded and re-examined at various 
points, revealed a late Neolithic house imder the Central Court with fixed 
hearths, which yielded important remains of stone vessels of late pre -dynastic 
Egyptian types ; from beneath the corridor with the Cup-bearer fresco came 
numerous remains of earlier fresco-decoration, which are identical in style and 
date with those of the ‘ Ladies in Blue ’ from the E, region of the Palace. 
From foundation remains and fallen blocks a stepped portico has been 
recognised, leading to wide steps (of which an imposing flight of twelve has 
now been reconstructed), giving access from the Central Court to the upper 
storey over the west region. Near the N, entrance the foundations of an 
outer bastion, an unsuspected early magazine, and important remains of M.M. 
III. and L.M. I. jars have been found; beneath the W. porch, an earher 
entrance has been traced, and a warder’s lodge, belonging to the later phase. 
On the south, two outlying houses, destroyed by falling blocks from the 
Palace walls above, yielded conclusive e\fidence, in the light of the date of the 
latest associated finds, that a great earthquake overthrew this part of the 
Palace in M.M. III. times, and this in turn explains some of the collapsed 
masonry noted elsewhere. Below these houses were remains of earher 
dwellings, which yielded strikingly fine ceramic refics of M.M. II. date. As 
a result of fuller study, it has now been possible to reconstruct, with most 
impressive effect, a considerable portion of the South House, giving a sectional 
view. Beneath the S.E. angle, a deep circular vault, excavated to a depth 
of 30 feet into the virgin ground, which seemed at first suggestive of a great 
lair for a beast, with a small cave issuing from it, is now regarded as having 
been a quarry, dug in E.M. III. times for red earth of a type required by 
both builders and potters. From the S.W. region came (in 1923) a striking 
hoard of bronze vessels, in excellent preservation, some of which are of shapes 
hitherto unknown, and several are of interest as protot}q>es of ceramic forms ; 
mention must also be made of a cornehan gem which shows the Mother 
Goddess as ‘ Lady of the Under-World,’ holding a sprinkler and a sword, with 
snakes ascending from her skirts, and a stone vase of the shape of the Vaphio 


» Cf. B,S.A. xxiii. pp. 44 ff. ; B,C.H. August 28th and 29th, 1923; for 1924, 
xlvi. p. 527 f. Times, June 11th, October 16th and 17th, 

For 1922, Antiquaries' Journal, ii. 1924. 

(1922), pp. 319-329; for 1923, Times, 
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cups. From beneath the ‘ Shrine of the Double Axes/ which belongs to the 
period of Reoccupation, were brought to light remains of ritual furnishings 
from a much earlier shrine (M.M. III. and L.M. I.). 

Nevertheless, it was not the Palace itseK, but an outlying house, of undis- 
tinguished scale, which produced the most remarkable find. Just south of 
the Minoan paved way midway from the Theatral Area to the modern road, 
trials revealed a house of early L.M. I. date, which proved to contain a vast 
quantity of fallen fresco fragments. These luckily had escaped burning, 
and many of the colours were as fresh as when they were painted on the walls. 
Space does not permit more than a brief summary here, but one cannot pass 
over some of the more prominent aspects of this great find. The range of 
subjects, in the first place, includes marine scenes (though fish are absent)?, 
blue birds, baboons — of a recognisable type, indigenous to the Soudan ! — 
browsing amid papyrus thickets, formal groups of crocus, sprays of wild-pea 
and briar-rose, and in aU perhaps a score of plant-forms, on backgrounds of 
buff, or white, or light blue, or Pompeian red, or again on mottled backgrounds 
with these colours — and many more — rimning into each other in fantastic 
landscapes or rockscapes. In the treatment one notes, above all, the blend 
of careful naturalism, manifested in the accurate observation and appreciation 
of plant-forms, with exuberant fancy in their setting ; the appreciation of their 
decorative values, the purity and range of the colouring, and the striking 
sureness of the drawing. We can now realise in full the zenith of the Minoan 
fresco-painter’s art at the beginning of the Palace Period, and understand the 
source of inspiration for the floral motives on the finest L.M. I. vases. 

To a slightly later date (L.M. 1.6) belong the sadly scanty remains of a 
scene on a smaller scale, where a Minoan captain (with flesh naturally painted 
in red) leads a following of spearmen whose flesh is sho^vn black. It seems 
indisputable that we should regard this, as Sir Arthur Evans suggests, as 
proof of the use of negro troops by the lords of Knossos. Nor must we pass 
over the discovery, in the same house, of many fragments of wall-plaster, 
painted with characters in the ' advanced linear ’ class of script, of which two 
groups, on a large scale, are in orange paint on buff, and the others on a smaller 
scale are in dark paint on a ground of pale red. A further — and even more 
unexpected — find of frescoes is described below. The same area yielded also 
a limestone sacral bowl, with eighteen characters of the same class incised on 
it, and a magnificent ewer of L.M. I. date, with the Double Axe as its chief 
decorative motive. And all this from a small villa in the town ! 

The principal discovery of 1924 was made in following up the southward 
approach to the Palace across the steep-sided ravine which flows past it on 
the south. Already in the previous year, on the north side of this ravine, 
the substructures had been found of a step-way, which further explorations 
have shown to belong to a magnificent portico, leading up to the south 
entrance of the Palace ; and in seeking for its continuation across the stream, 
the excavator discovered, encrusted in what looked like natural rock, but 

I had the privilege of examining these shortly after they had been discovered, 
finds (which filled more than eighty trays !) 
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proved to be aDuvial deposit petrified by gypsum springs, * the Cyclopean piers 
of a Minoan \daduct/ This runs obliquely to the ravine, but the actual 
bridge over the torrent-bed had been destroyed. This massive structure dates 
from LAI. I, times, and is clearly the abutment of the great south road across 
the island. A few yards further along the road there was found ' what seems 
to be a Caravanserai,’ of which the central element is an elegant little pavilion, 
and on its walls remains of fresco are still visible; on a white ground pillars 
in yellow, to suggest timber, support a frieze about fifteen inches high, very 
delicately executed, with motives of decorative plants and birds (partridges 
and hoopoes, most faithfully rendered, in a much finer and more ‘ miniature ’ 



Fig. 4. — The Viaduct at Knossos. 

{By l^ind permission of Sir Arthur Evans.) 

technique than the fresco-finds of 1923), which runs round three sides of the 
room (Fig. 5) ; this is open on the fourth (N.) side with a verandah approached 
by steps. In the next room are arrangements for washing the feet, and a 
passage leads to a little underground chamber, with a fountain, a basin, stone 
benches, ledges for stone lamps and a niche. In the latest Minoan age the 
basin had become choked, and the chamber had become the scene of a cult; 
masses of vessels of offering and censers, coining down in date to the earliest 
Hellenic epoch, were piled Avithin it. Then it was finally sealed by natural 
incrustation, and so remained till discovered. The full extent of the 
‘ Caravanserai ’ has not yet been traced, but it had a frontage towards 
the road of over 50 metres. The course of this road across the island has 
been traced at intervals, crossing the north col. of Juktas, and heading for 
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the south coast, with its paved and terraced causeway well preserved at several 
points. From one — or more — of the Slinoan harbours identified on the south 
coast, contact with Egypt and North Africa was long maintained, thus 
avoiding the perilous circumnavigation of the eastern half of the island. 
Local communications were doubtless kept up, by way of the harbour-town 
near the mouth of the Kairatos, for clay sealings have been found there, 
which afford proof of relationship with E. Crete, notably by their resemblance 
to some of those from Zakro, and by their clay, which is akin to that of 
early vases from Vasihki. 

An unexpected IMinoan site was identified at Arkhanes, where, under- 
neath part of the picturesque and prosperous modern village, remains of a 
palatial structure with gypsum orthostat blocks have been recognised by 
Sir Arthur Evans, and an impressive circular stone-built reservoir of L.M. L 
date, vdth an average internal diameter of about 16 feet, has been examined 
and planned. 

Frej^^ch School 

The numerous fields of excavation and study in which the French School 
was engaged in 1922-23, and the results there obtained, are so fully 
described in the account which is published in the Bulletin , that we need not 
do more than caU attention here to the most important of them. At Delphi, 
some further excavation has taken place at the Marmaria sanctuary, and 
west of the Hieron itself, and much supplementary study has been devoted 
to the monuments in the Hieron. At the first-named site, in 1922, M. Demangel 
discovered, to the east of the small temple in foros, the remains of a cult- 
centre which dates from pre-HeUenic times. Small objects in steatite and 
faience, shells and, among ceramic remains, typical pithos fragments, attest 
Aegean elements; for the Mycenaean period numerous terra-cotta figurines, 
of female type, of which thirty were found lying together on a large block 
of stone, presumably an altar; and for the Geometric period, the finds of 
typical bronze pins prove the continuity of the cult, which the discoverer 
interprets as that of the Earth Mother, replaced here at a later date by that 
of Athena. Fuller study of the second jporos temple has revealed elements 
re-used from an earlier building, and from the later one sculptured fragments 
from the pediments and a geison-block have been identified. In clearing the 
E. terrace-waU of the row of Treasuries, previously regarded as Heroa, new 
fragments have been found of the interesting inscriptions relating to the lease 
of sacred ground, and to the north the retaining-wall of an early road has 
been partly cleared. In 1923 attention was chiefly given to the Tholos, under 
which the foundations of an earher building, differently orientated, were 
revealed, and valuable progress was made towards a fina l reconstruction of 
the later Tholos itself. It has proved possible to identify, and replace correctly, 
ten fallen blocks of the outer wall, to confirm definitely the existence (denied 
by Pomtow) of an inner Corinthian colonnade of ten columns, from which pieces 

Antiquaries’ Journal, ii. (1922), p. ’’ Cf. above, note 1. 

319 f. “ Cf. B.C.H. XXV. (1901), pp. 105 ff. 
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of seven capitals have been recognised, and finally to conclude with much 
probability that the edifice had a roof of wooden construction only, carried 
by the architrave of the inner colonnade and the outer wall at a corresponding 
level. The theory of a central altar is quite inconsistent with the working of 
the newly identified paving-blocks. In this connexion we may note that 
Professor Dinsmoor has re-examined the supposed ' double-palmette ’ capital 
reconstructed by Pomtow, and shows conclusively that it should actually 
have a single pahnette only ; he suggests the name of Aeolic for this interesting 
type.^^ 

In the Hieron proper, the existence of an inner Ionic order in the temple 
of Apollo is now denied on reconsideration. The remains of an earlier Tliolos 



Fig. 5. — Fresco of Bibbs and Plants, Knossos. 
{By 'kind v^Tmission of Sir Arthur Evans,) 


found under the Sik^mnian Treasury have been again studied, and a more 
convincing reconstruction is now established; the Treasury itself is still an 
insoluble architectural enigma. The Athenian Treasury has also received 
much attention : the terraces to S. and E. of it prove to be contemporary 
with it, the latter resting on an earlier poros terrace, on which stood the earlier 
building whose traces exist under the cella of the existing Treasury. Its 
sculptured decoration forms the subject of an admirable and convincing paper 
by M. P. de la Coste Messahere,^® who has added many new fragments to the 
metopes already known, and recognised several others as coming from metopes 
of which no fragment had as yet been identified. By a minute study of 
structural detail, e.g, in the style of the dressing of the various slabs below, 
he estabhshes a more certain and logical order of arrangement for the original 
position on the building of the metopes on the E., S. and W. sides. Ten 
fragments of larger scale he attributes to the pediment, which has cuttings 
on its bed to receive sculptured decoration. The disputed Amazon figures, 
which he increases to three by the aid of newly identified pieces, cannot, in 
his opinion, have stood as acroteria on the roof, in view of their excessive 
weight, but he does not definitely locate them, beyond pointing out that 


A,J.A, xxvii. pp. 164r-173. 
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their marble and style seem to prove their connexion \vith the Treasury, and 
that the foreshortening of the treatment indicates that they must have stood 
high above the ground-level, to be seen only from below. His researches 
lead him to assert confidently that the style of these sculptures demands a 
date after 400 — whether or no the building itself may have been begun before 
that date. A similar conclusion is arrived at by W. E. Agard,^^ writing before 
the publication of the French scholar’s paper; these conclusions certainly 
simplify the question of the inscription on the plinth, which thus after aU 
belongs to the building of the Treasury itseK. M. Eeplat, we may note, has 
recently raised objections, on the ground of the uneven spacing of the letters 
involved by it, to the usual restoration of the text of this inscription, but 
without suggesting an alternative. 

The important discovery of a massive outer portico, and staircase con- 
nected with it, west of the Hieron, was made in 1922 and followed up in 1923. 
Its inner order was Ionic, and the outer colonnade had its columns spaced at 
double the interval of the inner ones ; it had an upper storey, communicating 
at the N.E. with a road leading directly to the theatre. Many important 
inscriptions came from this region, including a long fragment of accounts, 
from 337 B.c., giving several new names of Hieromnemones, a base with the 
names of two sculptors from Salamis, KaUildes and Hestiaios, and a proxeny- 
decree, of Hellenistic date, for a citizen of Cassandreia. Outside the newly 
discovered portico and buried below a complex of Eoman walls appeared a 
temenos, of good polygonal masonry, containing two small early (twin ?) shrines, 
and afavissa going back to the archaic period. Most of the pottery recovered 
from the latter is good Corinthian ware, from over 200 vases, and an inscribed 
sherd gives the clue to the identity of the cult, for it bears the name of Hermes ; 
moreover, a piece of a relief of Greek Avorkmanship shows Hermes associated 
with a radiate ApoHo-Helios. This then would seem beyond any doubt to 
be the precinct of Hermes, which we know to have been situated outside the 
main sanctuary. 

Similarly at Delos, the revision of previous conclusions has gone hand in 
hand with new exploration.^® In the neighbourhood of the Artemision a 
curious structure of semicircular form not far from the archaic temple of 
Artemis (an admittedly uncertain identification) is regarded as the site of one 
of the tombs of the two Hyperborean maidens (cf. Herodotus, iv. 34-5), and 
close to it was found the torso of an archaic Siren, the head of an early male 
figure, and, as evidence of a much earlier element in this area, a number of 
Cycladic, Mycenaean and Geometric sherds, together with votive spindles. 
The sanctuary of Artemis Eileith}da, located and excavated on the east slope 
of Mt. Kynthos, is now fully described by M. Demangel, the chief relics of 
the cult, which seems to have lasted from the fifth century to Graeco-Eoman 
days, being a series of rehefs ; a complete example shows two young votaries 
with their three children about to sacrifice a goat to the goddess ; the ritual 
seems also to have included a torchlight procession along the slopes of the 

A. J,A. xxvii. pp. 174 0. Inscr. 1923, p. 238. 

B. CM. xlvii. pp. 525 ff . ; C.JR. Acad. B.C.H. xlvi. pp. 58-93. 
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mountain . It is impossible to mention all the different regions of the site 
explored during the last two years, but the discovery of a temple with an 
interesting archaic plan (axial colonnade), enclosed in a peribolos wall (not 
far from the Gymnasium and the supposed site of the Hippodrome), and the 
location of the angle of another archaic structure on a terrace adjacent to the 
Inopos (possibly the Herakleion) must not be passed over ; and a fine Hellenistic 
house with granite columns faced with blue stucco adorning its peristyle 
is the most interesting recent find in the sphere of domestic architecture in 
Delos. 

Perhaps even more important are the French discoveries in Thasos, which 
had started with considerable promise in 1914. The theatre, with its curiously 
asymmetric plan, has been partly uncovered, as well as an important portion 
of the Agora, with porticoes on the S. and N.E. ; moreover, besides the clear- 
ance of the S.W. portico in 1923 as far as the south angle, further research 
has shown that nearly opposite the supposed Lesche or Boulenterion is a 
monumental entrance- way, with two Ionic columns in antis, which proves to 
be contemporary with the west portico, dating thus from the first century b.c. 
At the S. angle an archaic structure with poros walls, later strengthened wfith 
other material, wall perhaps prove to be the Metroon, From this region come 
many important inscriptions, notably three texts engraved on one orthostat 
block; two of these are of late fifth-century date, and deal with conditions 
for the sale of wine ; the other is of Imperial times, and specifies the regis- 
*tration-charges for various acts of sale or lease. At the N.E. angle fragments 
of architrave and column-drums permit the original dimensions of the order 
to be calculated, and a line of bases running off obliquely is now explained 
by the discovery, in this corner of the Agora, of the temenos of Zeus Agoraios ; 
still further north they have located another shrine, adjoining which is the 
inscribed base of a bronze statue dedicated to Zeus Kataibates ; the presence 
of another gateway on this side of the Agora was suspected, but not yet 
confirmed in 1923. Considerable interest attaches also to the discovery, on 
sloping ground S. of the theatre, of the precinct identified by tw^o inscriptions 
as a Dionysion. In this has been found an important choragic monument, 
standing on a stepped plinth and approached on the south by seven steps, 
on which side it seems to have been open to the air, and adorned with a row 
of four columns. Its date seems to be the early third century b.c., and it is 
possibly an imitation of the style of the choragic monument of Nikias at 
Athens. At the inner end of the building was a large semicircular base, of 
which part was found in situ ; on its blocks are inscribed the names of Dionysos, 
Tragedy, Comedy, Dithyramb and Nykterinos, the last four coupled with the 
names of the following actors respectively : Theodores, Philemon, Ariston of 
Miletus, flute-player, and Batalos, flute-player. Moreover, above them stood 
five statues, to correspond; of these the head, larger than life, of Dionysos 
was found, in perfect preservation — of a juvenile tjrpe, long-haired and dehcate- 
featured. Of Comedy the headless statue was found, otherwise complete; 
of Tragedy, only a fine mask, representing an old man, who by his blind eyes 
may be Oedipus or Teiresias. A possible head for Nykterinos, on a smaller 
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scale than the others, completes the list of statuary found. The last-named 
is interpreted as the personification of a nocturnal serenade of the god, in 
which flutes were employed. The shape of the base leaves no doubt that 
another group of statues, for which no inscriptions have been found, stood 
alongside the five mentioned ; these may have been either of the choregus and 
his assistants, or possibly of legendary heroes. In any case the imusual interest 
of the discovery need not be further emphasised. Other interesting results 
include the finding of two altars on the left of the approach to the monument 
just described ; on one is inscribed, in fourth-century lettering, a dedication to 
Agathos Daimon and Agathe Tyche. Both seem definitely earlier than the 
monument. The line of the city-waU between the closed harbour and the 
Acropolis has been carefully determined, and a terrace overlooking the sea- 
front located; and a quite unsuspected gate appeared, only 2*10 m. wide, 
bearing a relief, unluckily much damaged, which represents four persons; 
it is possible to recognise in it a scene of Hermes Psychopompos accompanying 
a woman, and one of the other figures is probably Herakles or Dionysos. 
Close to another gate, near the sea, was found the base of a statue to Soteira, 
and near the Dionysion above mentioned was the base of a statue to Pan, 
bearing an elegiac distich. The colossal statue of Apollo Kriophoros, found 
a few years ago on the Acropolis, has now been re-erected near the Museum.^® 
The first instalment of a final pubhcation of the discoveries at Thasos was 
announced to appear in 1924. 

Less space can be devoted to the results of the latest campaigns at Phifippi.* 
At the theatre, further progress has been made, and valuable data have been 
obtained for a restoration. The orchestra was stirrounded with a balustrade, 
and an arched passage at the N.W. Parodos has been recognised from voussoir- 
blocks found on the spot; one of them, presumably the keystone, is carved 
with a bucranium on one side and a figure of Nemesis on the other ; the same 
deity, it may be noted, was associated with the west Parodos of the theatre at 
Thasos. On the jambs are reliefs and inscriptions relating to the dedication 
of these sculptures, one of which again represents Nemesis, the other a winged 
Nike, by a certain M. Velleius Zosimus, ‘ priest of the Invincible,’ in the name 
of the ‘ Society of Friends of the Chase.’ Many marble fragments permit the 
restoration of the plan of the ' Scenae Irons" In the Agora, of which the 
site is rendered probable by the discovery of various porticoes of Roman Age 
construction, a Latin dedication, Mercurio Sacrum, indicates the presence in 
this region of a temple of that deity. Some of the numerous sanctuaries 
located in the town have already been recorded in the last report, but since 
its publication the interesting shrine of Silvanus, partly constructed in an 
ancient quarry, and with a sacellum in which are three niches, has come to 
hght ; it served as the meeting-place for a college of Sodales, Finally, mention 
must be made of the exceptionally interesting early Basilica to the north of 
the site, which presents certain unique structural features.^! 

On the Gallipoli peninsula, where the mihtary occupation permitted the 
fuller exploration of the cemetery of Elaious, first located in 1915, under fire. 


2® B.C.H. xlvii. p. 539, Fig. 10. 
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by the French contingent, this rich site has been extensively cleared Over 
250 interments either in sarcophagi or clay pithoi, in about equal numbers, 
have been found, many of them with interesting ceramic contents, and 
belonging to the period from the late sixth to the late fourth century. Close 
to this site, the prominent mound, known as the ‘ Tomb of Protesilaus,’ has 
been also excavated. It has revealed the remains of four successive settle- 
ments, of which the earhest is stated, in view of its finds, to be earlier than 
Hissarlik I., and the latest to be contemporary with Hissarlik II. At the 
lowest level were found a stone-built hearth and a rectangular structure, 
presumably a house. There was no sign of any interment to justify the 
traditional name of the site. There was a complete absence of Mycenaean or 
post-Mycenaean wares of any sort. 

In Crete, the important site of Malha has been further excavated, in 1922, 
by M. J. Hazzidakis, aided by M. L. Renaudin, Secretary of the French School, 
and in 1923 by the latter only. In the former campaign the west and north 
fa 9 ades of the Palace were traced, and in 1923 the western region was fully 
cleared. The main feature of the plan is seen to be a row of long corridors 
leading from entrances on the west to join a long and wide central corridor 
running north and south ; on to the latter open on one side the doors of the 
magazines and on the other the ' royal ’ apartments. These apartments, 
situated in the S. region of the Palace, were of large size, with floors either 
^ paved or stuccoed and ht by light-weUs, with their walls built mostly of regu- 
larly laid courses of ' amouda ’ (marine conglomerate). The magazines were 
of slighter construction, some being merely formed by thin partitions of 
sun-dried brick; in the south region some of the smaller rooms are of this 
material on a base of conglomerate. To the north, some use is made of a 
hard blue hmestone, and in this area a paved court, \rith a single column-base, 
was also cleared. The Palace had, it appears, been sacked and burnt, to judge 
by the thick layer of ashes found, by the empty magazines and the general 
eridence of destruction. The finds of pottery, including t\ 7 )ical ‘ Vasiliki ’ 
ware, show that the Palace dates back to Early IMinoan times ; most abundant 
are the polychrome ' Kamares ’ sherds, found frequently in association with 
pieces showing spirahform ornament. But the most interesting of all the 
finds came from a spot near the N.W. angle of the Palace, where in 1922 a 
small sanctuary, resembling the so-called ' Queen’s Bathroom ’ at Knossos, 
was uncovered. Close to this another shrine appeared in 1923, of very 
primitive form, with but one entrance. In it at the foot of a shapeless Baetyl, 
erected on a base of conglomerate, a rich series of votive offerings in terra- 
cotta came to light, including coarse vases of Early Minoan date; one of 
these, but of less coarse style, bears an incised inscription, and not far away 
a group of well-preserved tablets, inscribed in the earlier linear script, calls 
for special mention. Other associated finds include a clay medallion with a 
figure of an animal on one side and an inscription on the other, and several 
unusual t 3 iq)es of clay sealings. Here was, in fact, a primitive sanctuary. 


22 Op. cit, xxxix, pp. 135-240; xlvi. p. 540 f. 
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with the lustral area adjoining it, which thus gives us valuable new evidence 
for the early phases of Minoan rehgion. 

The excavations at Notion, described in the last report, could not be 
resumed in 1922 or 1923, but a full account is now published xlvii. 

pp. 353 ff.). 

Two other enterprises undertaken by other nations under the auspices 
of the French School remain to be mentioned. The former, directed by 
M. A. Salac, is the Czechoslovak expedition to Samothrace, which, in the 
autumn of 1923, achieved important results, full of promise for the future. 
Several important structures were located, which had not been seen by the 
original Austrian mission under Benndorf, including a building which was 
perhaps the Telesterion, close to where the Nike originally stood, and the 
foundations of another massive structure, measuring 17 X 14*35 m., with the 
same orientation as the great temple.-^ 

The latter imdertaking is the exploration of the site of Asine on the coast 
of Argolis, by the Swedish mission under Professor Axel Persson, of the 
University of Lund, which has conducted campaigns on this picturesque and 
interesting site in the autumn of 1922 and the early summer of 1924.-^ On 
the rocky Acropolis itself, surrounded on three sides by the sea, there is no 
great depth of soil, but careful digging has brought to light remains of several 
periods. Early Helladic houses and a botJiron, Middle Helladic interments and 
very slight remains of the Late Helladic (Mycenaean) period have been found ; 
but walls of the Geometric period, accompanied by tvpical pottery, and a 
large deposit of archaic terra-cotta figurines, doubtless from a sanctuary, 
continue the story of the occupation. The massive Hellenic gateway, with 
one of its towers standing to a height of fifteen courses, was further examined, 
and a small Roman bath-house found adjacent. On the flat ground, forming 
the base of the headland, extensive house-remains of Middle Helladic date 
were partly cleared in the second campaign; one of them is rectangular, 
another apsidal. No traces appeared here of any later occupation prior to 
Hellenistic. Two important cemeteries were located, one of Late Helladic 
date on the east and one of Geometric date on the west slope of the low hill 
called Barbuna, which rims inland from near the base of the headland. The 
first of the former tombs to be cleared yielded a series of interments, of which 
the earhest was accompanied by a rich collection of vases, and gold ornaments, 
as well as four gems of Cretan origin, and on a gold ring was a typical Mnoan 
scene of a toreador swinging himself over the head of a charging bull. The 
latest interment in this tomb (which like the others is of chamber-type) was 
of Geometric date, and accompanied by numerous characteristic vases. The 
Geometric cemetery on the west slope consists of several hundred graves, 
but only one has so far been cleared ; it proved to contain a large number of 
‘ Argive Geometric ’ vases. Clearly the full exploration of this site wall involve 


23 Op. cit. xlvii. p. 540 f. concerning the discoveries of 1924 I am 

2^ Cf. B.G.H. xlvi. pp. 499 ff . ; Bulletin indebted to Professor Persson and Dr. E. 
de la Societe Roy ale des Lett res de Lundy Kjellberg. 

1922-23, pp. 25-42. For oral information 
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many more campaigns, and if it should lead to the foundation of a Swedish 
School in Athens, satisfaction will be general. 


German School 

Dr. E. Buschor’s investigations concerning the earliest sanctuaries on the 
Acropohs, and his allocation to them of the various pediment sculptures in 
for os, which in some cases confirm and in others modify the conclusions of 
Heberdey {Porosskulftur), are of the utmost importance.-^ His arguments 
and their results need not be re-stated here, but we may note in passing his 
reconstruction of the ‘ Olive-tree ’ pediment, which he interprets as the 
‘ Ambuscade of AchiUes ’ at the spring (the central building being a fountain- 
house), and his suggested ‘ Hekatompedon,’ an early forerunner of the Par- 
thenon, with the earliest poros lioness as its pedimental decoration.-^ 

Dr. G. Welter-Mauve ’s researches into the history and form of the Nike 
temenos have given valuable results, of which only a brief summary is as yet 
available. The earher level was found at a depth of 1-10 m. below the 
" Classical ’ ; its oblique N. wall proves to be definitely earher than the 
foundations of Mnesicles’ Propylaea, and may date back to the sixth century, 
forming part of the original bastion. Close to it stood a rectangular statue- 
base, and under the site of the later altar an earher one, of fioros. The raising 
• of the level and changed orientation of the later bastion are thus later in date 
than Mnesicles’ Propylaea. 

At the theatre of Dionysos, Drs. H. Buhe and K. Lehmann-Hartleben 
have reached certain interesting conclusions, as a result of fresh trial-trenching. 
The remains of an older theatre, with its seats in straight hnes, have been 
identified, and the relations of the level of the ‘ Hohlraume ’ cleared up; their 
verdict that the Proskenion does not belong to the Lycurgan theatre calls for 
particular note. At the Olympieum,-^ we are likewise indebted to the careful 
observation of Dr. Welter-Mauve for valuable and convincing conclusions 
as to the Peisistratid Temple, and the small structure which had preceded it 
on the site. That it was abandoned, with only the lowest drums of its columns 
in position, presumably at the^ expulsion of Hippias, seems to prove that it 
was only, begun during his tyranny and not under his father's; and thus we 
may see political and religious motives, as well as that of expense, underlying 
its abandonment. The interesting suggestion that some of the capitals which 
in style are distinct alike from those erected by Antiochus and by Hadrian 
were erected in the reign of Augustus (cf. Suetonius, Aug. c. 60) adds another 
to the many princes who have left their mark on the structure. 

The resumption in 1924 of work at the Aphrodite temple near the modern 
town of Aegina, under the leadership of Professor Paul Wolters, is most grati- 
fying, ahke on archaeological grounds and as a tribute to the memory of 


Ath. Mitt, xlvii. 1922 (publ. July 
1924), pp. 81 ff. 

2® Ibid.f pp. 95 ff. (Cf. Heberdey, op. 
cit. p. 77.) 


Ath. Mitt, xlvii. pp. 61 ff. Cf. Yearns 
T1 orkj 1922-23, p. 80 (based on Kunst^ 
chroniky 1923 (Buschor), and B.C.H. xlvi. 
pp. 487 ff.). 
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Furtwaengler, who liad begun the task before his death in 1907.-® The 
munificence of Dr. James Loeb has alone rendered the resumption possible. 
On the east slope of the hill, on which are the remains of the temple, prehistoric 
houses had been found by the late Dr. Stais, who excavated there in 1894. 
These have been more fuHy cleared, and a massive Palace, whose outer walls 
are 3-80 m. thick, and are strengthened with bastions, has been laid bare; 
the walls stand in places to a height of more than two metres. The pottery 
associated with this building was plentiful, and consisted mostly of char- 
acteristic ‘ Aeginetan ’ ware, with linear ornament in matt paint, but a few 
imported Kamares pieces also turned up. A still earlier settlement of smaller, 
isolated houses, lying further west, yielded both monochrome ware and some 
with incised ornament. This region has not yet been fully cleared, but a 
well-preserved doorway has been found, and the walls, which show many 
signs of rebuilding and extension, are in one place five metres high. The 
site of the Palace was occupied after its destruction by a settlement which 
can be safely dated by its late Mycenaean pottery. 

The remains of the Classical period were much disturbed as a result of 
previous excavations, but a well-preserved area enabled a clear dating to be 
obtained for a group of houses alongside a roadway; Dr. Stais had here 
cleared an interesting house, which proves now to be of sixth, and not as he 
thought of seventh-century date. To the period earlier than its construction 
belonged the remains of a bronze-foundry, from which came a mould for* 
casting a small vessel of proto-Corinthian tvpe. During the remodeUing of 
these houses — stdl in the sixth century — numerous fine sherds had been 
thrown out, both of proto-Corinthian and Corinthian styles, and thev seem 
to belong to debris from the Temple of Aphrodite which preceded that of 
which elements are still standing. For this earlier temple there is further 
evidence in the shape of a fine semi-circular acroterion, in terra-cotta, of proto- 
Corinthian style; and that the cult goes back stiU earlier is proved by the 
presence of Geometric pottery, many pieces being found in 1924 in addition 
to the series of votive cups found by Stais in 1894. From this region came 
many interesting indications for the early trade relations of Aegina, including 
finds of Naukratite faience, scarabs, ‘Rhodian’ pottery and terra-cottas'- 
and plentiful finds of Cypriote ware point to the source of the Aeginetan 
bronze supply. The temple itself, now known as dedicated to Aphrodite 
Epilimene, must be dated slightly before that of Aphaia, and not about 
460, as Furtwaengler had suggested on the evidence of the well-known Sphinx 
which he found there. This date is established by the discovery of well- 
preserved capitals; moreover, the finding of the torso of a second Sphinx, 
of Roman date, suggests that this creature had a long-contmued and intimate 
association with the ritual of the temple, and that thus the earlier figure was 
not an acroterion. Of the architectural details of the temple enough is now 
known for a restoration to be worked out, but of its possible sculptural decora- 
tion the remains are very fragmentary. To the south of it was situated a 

1 am particularly indebted to Pro- advance copy of his interhn report, 
fessor Paul Wolters for the loan of an 
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small 'propylon, which was widened to admit wheeled traffic, late in Classical 
times, when the whole precinct was made into a fortress; of this structure 
some massive portions have survived, in one place the wall being five metres 
high. In it are built many elements of earlier buildings, notably certain 
blocks bearing a series of honorary inscriptions of the Imperial age, relating 
to ^ Damothoiniai.’ 

At Olympia, Professor Doerpfeld with Dr. Buschor’s aid has again 
explored the Heraeum, and its antecedent structures, with the following 
conclusions : the earliest temple on the site, occupying the position of the 
cella of the existing building, is to be dated to the beginning of the Orientalising 
period, and was a shrine in antis, with opisthodmnos, built of mud-brick on a 
rough stone foundation; this was burnt down and replaced by a structure 
with wooden columns ; and this in turn was succeeded by the present one, 
built on an artificially raised level, and retaining the tradition of wooden 
columns, in the seventh century. The small objects found during this work 
are now briefly published (but not illustrated), and their chief interest lies 
in the careful classification of the different types of local ware which belong 
to the period between the end of typical Mycenaean (of which no single piece 
was found) and the beginning of Orientalising imports. 

In Naxos, in 1923, Dr. Welter-Mauve exploring the vicinity of the well- 
known ancient doorway still standing on the peninsula of Palati, found that 
it belonged to the opisthodomos of an archaic Ionic temple 35 X 14 m. in 
* dimensions — in fact an Hekatompedon — with a ‘ Vorhalle,' an almost square 
cella, opisthodomos and ‘ HinterhaUe ’ ; this had been left unfinished (on the fall 
of the tyranny?) and an early Christian Basilica came to occupy the spot, 
apparently deserted in the interval.®^ Near the Metropolis Church part of a 
stoa was uncovered, apparently belonging to the Greek Agora, In Paros the 
same scholar has recognised the remains of an archaic structure (late sixth 
century) re-used as building material in the mediaeval Avail ; certain decorative 
elements resemble those of the ^ Siphnian ’ Treasury at Delphi, and the scale 
approximates to that of the Naxos temple. 

Greek Archaeological Service 

Athens and Attica. — ^The long-discussed re-erection of the north colonnade 
of the Parthenon, under the expert supervision of Dr. N. Balanos, is proceed- 
ing slowly but methodically; naturally the massive scaffolding prevents us 
from getting a general impression of the effect of the work as far as it has 
gone, and clearly many years must elapse before the available material is all 
set up.®^ Interesting observations of minute refinements, which had escaped 


29 Cf. Year's Work, 1922-23, p. 94 (and 
Kunstchronik, 1923; B.C.H, xlvi. p. 504 f.). 
Ath. Mitt, xlvii. pp. 48 ff. 

31 Communicated; cf. B.C.H, xlvii. p. 
529. 

32 B.C.H, xlv, p. 499 f. ; xlvi. p. 485 f. ; 
xlvii. p. 506 f. The use of concrete in a 


column now completed, to replace one of 
the missing drums, may evoke criticism. 
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column-drums were adjusted was found in 
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even the eagle eye of Penrose, have been made by Dr. Balanos in the course 
of the work; in particular, the method of adjusting the architrave to the 
abacus-blocks in view of the inward inchnation (-007 m.) of the column-axis. 
Another discovery of importance is the identification of certain blocks of 
Pentelic marble which belonged to the base of the cult-statue ; some of these 
had been re-used, and bore curved cuttings, suggesting that they had been 
built into the apse of the church into which the Parthenon was converted. 
One, however, was foimd exactly to fit a rectangular cutting in the tufa blocks 
of the cella floor, which have always been held to mark the position of the 
statue.®® 

Of recent years few discoveries in Greek lands have equalled in import- 
ance, for the student of Greek sculpture, the archaic bases with rehefs, found 
in the Themistoclean wall close to the Dipylon. As they have been already 
published in this Journal, there is no need to repeat a description of them, 
but we may note various interesting suggestions concerning their interpretation 
and original position.®^ It is to be feared that the defaced inscription on the 
third base, on which the signature of Endoios is stiU decipherable, is beyond 
hope of restoration. During 1923 another accidental find of interest was made 
south of the Ilissus; this comprised two reliefs, on one of which Zeus appears 
crowning a priest, and on the other, which is from the top of an inscribed 
stele, is Herakles, with traces of a companion figure, possibly lolaos.®® At 
Eleusis, further work has been done by Dr. K. Kourouniotes, who has cleared 
the surface of the paving outside the Great Propylaea, proving it to extend * 
further than had been anticipated, and has thus linked it up with the end of 
the Sacred Way. During other trial excavations he found, to the N.E. of the 
stoa of Philo, a tomb with Mycenaean pottery of the latest style. Mention must 
be made of a handy and popular Guide to Eleusis, published in 1924. from the 
pen of the same scholar, who is now Director of the National Museum in Athens. 

At Sunium, Dr. G. P. Oikonomos, who succeeded to the charge of the 
Numismatic Museum on the lamented death of Dr. J. N. Svoronos has 
followed up the admirable work of Dr. V. Stais, whose death in 1923 was 
another great loss to Greek archaeology.®® In the fortress outside the temple 
he has found an altar inscribed to Apollo, and a votive stele to Zeus Meilichios 
with two snakes displayed symmetrically; he has also explored the galley- 
houses, and on the low ground near the ancient harbour has found the remains 
of a large building of Classical date, with sides about 50 metres long ; beyond 
the fact that it originally had a superstructure of local marble, on a rough 
foundation, little can be said about its character or purpose. 

Dr. B. Leonardos has again continued his patient researches at the 
Amphiareion near Oropus, mostly on the S. bank of the stream, in the domestic 
quarter, where he noted that the remains of Hellenic date were unexpectedly 
deep below the Roman level.®^ Dr. A. KeramopouUos continued his explora- 


Op. cit. xlvii. p. 507. 
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tions at Thebes in 1922, but not in 1923, and in clearing the region of the 
House of Cadmus, in which he had found the inscribed Biigelkanne in 1921, 
concluded that the apartments which he found to be connected by a corridor 
with the Megaron were the women’s quarters. At Coronea, Dr. N. Pappadakis 
has made an interesting discovery on the E. slope of the Acropolis, namely, 
a large building which seems to him to be the remains of a Koman stoa. A 
headless male statue, over life-size, is apparently Hadrian with the belt of 
Ares, and bases bearing inscriptions in honour of Carus, Valentinian and 
Arcadius ailord valuable data for the later history of the site.^® The same 
scholar has also followed up his valuable discovery of the ‘ Pyre of Herakles ’ 
on Mount Oeta, and found many more small objects, especially in metal, 
including a series of votive eyes, feet, etc., in bronze, and much jewellery, 
including a Geometric fibula, and many bracelets and rings. 

In Thessaly, Dr. A. Arvanitopoullos has again excavated at the rich and 
important site of the Temple of Zeus ThauUos, near Velestino, increasing 
the already impressive number of small objects found. Until publication it 
is impossible to form a general idea of their importance, but we must note 
the presence of inscribed bronze plaques and phialai, of gold and silver 
ornaments of Orientalising date, of terra-cotta statuettes, and (it seems) of 
fragments from Korai of almost life-size in this material. Particular interest 
attaches to the carved ivories, among which certain seals and concha nt beasts 
remind one strongly of those from Sparta. The only other discovery of note 
from Thessaly is that of a most important early Basilica, at New Anchialos, 
the site of the Ancient Pyrasos ; here Dr. G. Sotiriou has cleared and planned 
this church, which has three naves, and measures 52 x 26 m., finding many 
sculptured and architectural fragments from it. In tliis connexion we have 
to note the widespread activity of both Dr. Sotiriou and Dr. A. Orlandos 
in the matter of studying and preserving Byzantine churches at various places 
in Greece. The latter has restored the sixth-century Basilica at Kalabaka 
in Thessaly, and has protected with a new outer dome the main dome of the 
well-knowm monastery church of Hosios Loukas in Phokis, which was leaking 
seriously; in the Peloponnese his studies include churches at Stymphalus, 
Loukou, Tegea, and Gastouni in Elis. And at Sparta, Dr. A. Adamantiou 
has partly cleared a large church on the Acropolis, which he identifies with 
that of St. Nikon. 

Other discoveries in the Peloponnese include a Mycenaean cemetery at 
Agrafidia near Patras, where Dr. K. Kyparissis followed up an accidental find ; 
the tombs resembled the chamber-tombs of Cephallenia, but were much 
destroyed. Two untouched interments yielded, however, about fifty vases 
of the latest Mycenaean style. Moreover, in Cephallenia itseK he has found 
two more chamber-tombs near Palaikastro. At Gythion, an accidental dis- 
covery near the theatre has resulted in the uncovering of an important building, 
which is apparently the Temple of Augustus (and Tiberius'?). Adjacent 
to it was found a long inscription concerning the cult of the Emperors, and 
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making mention of a procession from the sanctuary of Asklepios and Hygieia 
to the Kaiaapetop. In the temple was found the statue of a young man, 
to whose identity a probable clue is given by an adjacent base, which records 
that Eurycles, son of Lachares, received the honour of a statue from the 
corporation of Roman traders in Laconia. This valuable evidence for Caesar- 
worship in Laconia is to be published shortly by Professor Kougeas, of the 
University of Athens.®® 

Professor Kabbadias has again been excavating at Epidaurus, where he 
has cleared an extensive bath-building, and two stoai ; one of these seems to 
belong to a large structure with porticoes, possibly sleeping quarters for the 
patients, pending their admission to the ' Aba ton.’ Also a fountain, sur- 
rounded by a colonnade, may plausibly be identified with one mentioned by 
Pausanias.**® 

Turning now to Asia Minor, where naturally no work has been possible 
since the late summer of 1922, we have to note that in that year three sites 
in particular received attention, namely, Clazomenae, Nysa ad Maeandrum, 
and the great church of H. loannes Theologos at Ephesus. At the first- 
named, as Mr. Wace mentioned in his last account, Dr. Oikonomos, in addition 
to locating, on an island in the bay, remains of the town itself, found and 
examined the cemetery from which come the famous sarcophagi. He found 
many in situ, and was able to bring a fine example to Athens, but it is feared 
that the rest have perished. The pottery, of which a large quantity was 
found loose in the soil or on the surface, but not in any of the sarcophagi,* 
contains very little of Attic origin, but will shed valuable light, in spite of its 
damaged condition, on local styles. 

At Nysa ad Maeandrum, under the direction of Dr. Kourouniotes, the 
principal discovery was that of a massive Council House (VepovrcKop), which 
bears a strong resemblance to that at Miletus, having as its main features a 
large fore-court with colonnade, and polychrome mosaics; and the archi- 
tectural features can be restored with some fulness from fallen fragments.^^ 

Dr. Sotiriou’s researches at Ephesus, where he has shed valuable light on 
the structure and history of the church of H. Joannes Theologos, are now 
fully published (in WpxatoXoji/cov AeXrlov, 1922), and need not be sum- 
marised here ; we must note, however, some fragments of Classical inscriptions 
among his finds, one of which has given rise to Dr. Oikonomos’ exhaustive 
study of the distribution and functions of ‘ Naopoioi.’ 


Italian School 

Excavations conducted by Professor A. Della Seta, Director of the Italian 
School, on the south slope of the Acropolis of Athens, revealed remains of an 
early settlement behind the stoa of Eumenes ; this consisted of the foimdations 
of an approximately rectangular house, with a stone-built hearth, and under 
the floor were traces of an earlier occupation of the site. The finds included 

Cf. meanwhile B.C.H, xlvii. p. 511. ’Apx- 1922, pp, 1-88, and 227-46. 
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obsidian implements, a piece of a stone axe, and pottery, some of wbich 
‘ resembled the characteristic Sesklo ware ’ ; the latest occupation of the site 
is dated to the Eneohthic period.^^ Further trials failed to reveal any other 
early settlements. In Thessaly, members of the School explored a cave, 
known as Koukouvaia, on a hillside west of Pharsala, which had already 
been identified, by inscriptions carved on the rock at the entrance, as sacred 
to the Nymphs.^ The only finds of interest were some terra-cottas, of various 
dates from the sixth century to Hellenistic times; the types included Pan, 
Nymphs with vessels on their heads, and doves, the last perhaps indicating 
an associated cult of Aphrodite. 

Another cave, which yielded more interesting results, was explored in 
the island of Cos, situated high above the sea on a promontory at the west 
end of the island. Here traces of almost continuous occupation from Neolithic 
down to Roman times, with clearly marked stratification, came to fight. Of 
the pottery from the earliest settlement only one piece had incised ornament, 
and painted ware was totally absent, the normal types having either rough or 
hand-burnished surface. In addition to a few stone implements, the objects 
of obsidian — which was recognised as coming from the adjacent island of 
Giali, not Melos — and shells pierced for use as ornaments alone call for mention. 
The Mycenaean pottery was but scanty, while that of the Geometric period 
was plentiful, its decoration being strongly reminiscent of that from the Greek 
^mainland. Not later than the fourth century the cave was sacred to Pan 
and the Nymphs, as is attested by numerous terra-cotta figurines, and a 
broken inscription of Hellenistic date appears to give a fist of votaries. 
Finally, Roman lamps prove that the site was stiU frequented after the begin- 
ning of our era. The Roman theatre at Cos was also examined, but destruc- 
tion and removal of the masonry by mediaeval builders made it impossible 
to recover the plan ; two incidental finds, namely, a marble head of Hellenistic 
date of a young man, and another, bearded type, which was archaistic, alone 
call for mention. 

The various activities of the Italian Department of Antiquities in Rhodes, 
under the charge of Professor A. Maiuri, are independent of the Italian School 
in Athens, and I can add nothing to the reports given from time to time in 
the Bollettino Arte, These show that important excavations have been 
carried out at Kameiros and lalysos, and that the conservation of the great 
fortifications erected by the Knights of Rhodes has been carefully taken in 
hand. In conjunction with the Italian School, the same body excavated 
for a week at Geiik Chailar, in Caria, on the Budrum peninsula, where they 
located an extensive cemetery. The tombs are Tholoi, with dromos and 
rectangular side-chamber, and, in spite of having been robbed, yielded pottery 
of Geometric type, which, while resembling that of the islands and mainland 
adjoining, had characteristics of its own. It is clear that the civilisation 
represented here, which may be appropriately called Lelego-Carian, is of 
post-Mycenaean date. 

Last, but not least in importance on my fist, come the remarkable finds 


Bollettino d'Arte, December 1922. 
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made by Dr. D. Levi, wbo excavated, during the summer of 1924, a large 
number of tombs at Afrati in Crete. This site, the ancient Arkadia, is 
situated on a foot-hill of Mount Lasithi, some thirty miles from Candia towards 
the south-east. The interest of the locahty had long been known, for Pro- 
fessor Halbherr had explored the cemetery of Erganos not far away.^® On 
the top of the hill of H. Elias is a small fortress with rounded towers at the 
angles; on the east slope hes the town, which Dr. Levi found to hav^e been 
much destroyed by local cultivators. One insula of large houses yielded pithoi, 
but the other pottery, from Geometric date onwards, was imimportant. The 
cemetery, situated on the western, terraced slope of the hill, contained tombs 
of various t}^es and pottery of striking interest. There were, in the first place, 
about 160 interments — cremation- burials — in jars; these in turn were enclosed 
in pithoi, though the latter have largely disappeared. In each jar was one 



Fig. 6. — ^Vases Discovered by Dr. Levi iy Tombs at Afrati, Crete. 


body only, and with the ashes were one or more small vessels— aryballoi, 
r.el sim . ; outside the jar often an oinochoe or some other type of vase had 
been placed in the pithos, or even loose in the ground alongside it. Burnt soil 
above, in which sometimes bronze objects were found, testified to a cult of 
the deceased continuing after death. Various built tombs included three 
Tholoi, in the largest of which, over three metres in height, and built of squared 
stones, numerous interments had taken place. A stone sarcophagus contained 
ashes, but it had lost its lid and been robbed of its other contents ; the tomb 
itself was full of urn-burials, with decorated Geometric pottery, terra-cotta 
figurines, and a fine Hon, of the same material, of unmistakable proto- 
Corinthian style. The presence of a skull seemed to show that an earlier 
interment, presumably of Mycenaean date, was the occasion for the ori gina l 
building of the Iholos. Of two other smaller Tholoi, both of which had 
collapsed, one yielded rich finds in bronze, of early Orientahsing date. Note- 
worthy were a noble Hon protome, a shield with a frieze of gryphons, pins, and 

A.J.A. 1901, pp. 259 ff. 
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in pottery a fine Rhodian oinochoe. Three other inhumation-burials were found 
in small square graves, associated with pottery of the Geometric period, and 
at Stocho^a, where Professor Halbherr had excavated twenty-four years 
ago, two more rectangular inhumation-tombs, each of which had contained 



Fig. 7.^ — Jug from the Cemetery of Afrati, Crete. 


several bodies, were found; they contained also Biigelkanne and proto- 
Geometric pottery, with many iron weapons, swords, lance-heads, knives, 
etc., but no bronze. Dr. Levi has also located the actual place of cremation 
for the bodies of the Arkadia cemetery, finding, in a thick layer of burnt earth, 
many remains of metal objects, paste beads, etc. The pottery from these 
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numerous interments, as far as it has been washed and examined, seems largely 
of local fabric ; strongly-marked IVIinoan characteristics of motive and treat- 
ment survive, ornamenting shapes which are direct copies of Geometric and 
early Orientalising vessels. At the same time a few of the finer pieces, notably 
two Rhodian-like oinochoai, and many of the smaller vases, such as aryballoi, 
lekythoi and alabastra, seem certainly to be imported, in the latter categories 
from centres of proto-Corinthian and Corinthian manufacture. The survival 
of pre- Geometric motives, the mixture of native and imported wares, and 
the overwhelming evidence that the Geometric style continued, simultaneously 
with the diffusion of proto-Corinthian products, are some, but not all, of the 
conclusions which we may draw from this most important excavation. It 
serves, in fact, to emphasise how much we have yet to learn about the evolution 
of Cretan art early in the first millennium b.c. 


Arthur M. Woodward. 



ONCE MOKE SOPHOCLES AND NOT SOLON 


The last volume of tliis Journal (1923, p. 149 sq,) contains a reply to 
my criticism of Dr. Theodore Reinach’s article, ^ Poet or Lawgiver.’ Dr. 
Reinach calls my criticism long, although it is just half as long as his attempt 
to destroy a corner-stone of Greek iconography. His own reply is by no 
means brief : thus in his first footnote he spends twenty-seven words in gibing 
at my two- word correction (on p. 65, not 59) of one of his misquotations. 
I shall not follow this example, but shall answer no more than what I think 
indispensable to caution readers less familiar with this branch of archaeology 
against Dr. Reinach’s irrepressible self-confidence. 

Dr. Reinach begins his reply with an ineditum : the mention of a private 
letter of mine, in which I showed myself so ‘ confident ’ in the strength of 
my arguments as to propose that Dr. Reinach should make use of them to 
write himself a recantation of his essay.’ He forgets to add that he had 
exphcitly asked for my opinion, inscribing on the copy of his paper forwarded 
to me ^ si quid novisti rectius istis' I felt justified in taking this appeal 
seriously, having pubhshed, in the course of a quarter of a century, a number 
of researches into very various questions of the same department. That my 
advice was sound I Still beheve. But Dr. Reinach chose to reply even to 
my printed criticism with the same irresponsibility against which I had to 
defend a dead scholar of undoubted merit. 

Thus he states that he saw ' with no little surprise the wide use which 
Dr. Studniczka makes of, the argument ex auctoritate in several passages of 
his article, counting the authorities instead of weighing them.’ Now the only 
passage in which (to complete the references given by Friederichs-Wolters 
and Helbig-Amelung) I had to ‘ marshal ’ a hst of scholars (not only ‘ German 
and Italian,’ but also Danish, EngHsh and French) was p. 59, note 1 ; and there 
my point was solely to prove that Dr. Reinach was wrong in charging the 
late J. J. Bernoulli with ‘an undue respect for German infaUibihty,’ etc., 
because of his final adhesion to the name given, not by Germans, but by 
E. Q. Visconti and Marchese Melchiorri to the later Sophocles type, and 
accepted ‘ by nearly aU competent writers ’ of all nations. In this sentence 
of mine (p. 57) Dr. Reinach silently suppresses the word ‘ nearly ’ in order 
to accuse me of ‘ granting the epithet of competent only to those scholars 
who share my opinion.’ Yet he himself charges all the scholars who have 
held this opinion with having ‘ done httle else in this matter than repeat 
faithfully and blindly what had been said by Melchiorri and Welcker at a 
time when the study of Greek costume and the chronology of Greek art were 
still in their infancy.’ Among such blind parrots of an antediluvian thesis 
we find (‘ with no little surprise ’) not only, in 1901, old Bernoulli, who ‘ lacked 
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courage and independence of bis German masters,’ but also the late M. 
Collignon in bis Histoire de la Sculpture of 1897 (ii. p. 348), and still in bis 
Statues funeraires of 1911 (p. 172) (intimidated, one may suppose, by Helbig’s 
Guide and Arndt’s Portraits^ which he quotes in the earher book), and in 1912 
and 1913 the third edition of the Helbig (Nos. 284 and 1180) so carefully 
worked over by Amelung, author of the Vatican sculpture catalogue and of 
the important articles on Greek costume in Pauly- Wissowa {chiton, chlaina, 
etc.). Amelung was able to cite, for the same conviction (ii. p. 480), no fewer 
than three new special books on ancient iconography, by A. Hekler (a Hun- 
garian), K. Delbriick and G. Lippold, and he might have added Sieveking’s 
iconographical appendix to the fourth and fifth editions of W. Christ’s Gesch. 
der griechischen Literatur, Once more, in 1912, the new description of the 
Stanza deifilosofi by Stuart Jones (Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, p. 232- 
33) proved still to depend on ' Melchiorri and Welcker.’ In all this lamentable 
inertia the only precursors of the light were, as I said on my p. 58, Count de 
Clarac, who vfished, however, to christen the Lateran statue Aeschylus, and 
the re-editor of his huge Musee, S. Eeinach, who simply declared ‘ n^est pas 
Sophocle.’ The real source of this faith seems to have been Leon Heu^ey’s 
lectures on the history of Greek costume, now pubhshed in the splendid volume 
of 1922 and quoted in detail, with enthusiasm, in the reply before us, p. 154. 
As my own first work of any importance was a contribution to the same 
subject, I also am very glad to have lived to see Heuzey’s book, which wag 
already announced by G. Perrot in his land review of my Beitrdge (Rev. arch., 
1886, ii. p. 125). For it gives us admirable reconstructions, executed with 
the best of stuffs in hving models, of the most important types of antique 
dress, reconstructions perhaps even better and certainly much more complete 
than Baldwin Brown’s essay ' How Greek women dressed ’ (Burlington 
Magazine, Dec. 1905). But what I do not find in Heuzey’s work is any new 
evidence for what is the ‘ corner-stone ’ (reply, p. 153) of Dr. Keinach’s 
argument : that the Lateran statue must represent a statesman, because of 
the likeness of its drapery to that of the Naples Aeschines and other orators. 
The method would be much the same if we were to assert that aU Eomans 
portrayed in the toga, and all modern gentlemen portrayed in the frock-coat, 
were statesmen, because some of them are. Against this fixed idea, which 
recurs in the reply, I could only repeat, and perhaps supplement, what I said 
in my first article, p. 65. Similarly with Dr. Keinach’s dream of our man as 
‘ facing an audience ’ and his fancy that the combination of the inscribed herm- 
shaft of Solon with an antique head of the Lateran Sophocles type must have 
had some better reason than the arbitrary methods of the restorers, of which I 
gave him several examples on p. 57. 

The main concern, however, cf Dr. Eeinach’s reply is to save at least the 
negative part of his contention : to prove that our statue cannot represent 
a poet, and therefore cannot represent Sophocles, because there is no attribute 
in the hands, as there is in other representations of poets that have survived 
and been identified. But why should it have been impossible to renounce 
all traditional attributes in a portrait statue when the inscribed name was 
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sufficieEt to perform the fuE.ctiorL of an attribute? No doubt the ordinary 
attribute of a strategos was the helmet ; but we know from Lucian {Pkilopseiides 
18) that the Corinthian strategos Pelichos was represented by Demetrios of 
Alopeke as (f>a\avrla<;, and therefore without the helmet, and as r^fiLyv^ivo^ ttjv 
ava3oXi]v, that is, dressed in the himation only. Then of authors other than 
poets I can immediately recall at least one example without the ordinary 
attribute of a scroll : the statue of the most prolific writer among the Stoics, 
Chrysippus, the reconstruction of which, by MUchhofer, has been made into 
a certainty by various subsequent observations, including those of Lippold 
{Portrdtstatuen, p. 75; cf. also Poulsen, Ikonogr. Miscellen, p. 759). In the 
Lycurgean triad of the great tragedians the artists may have declined to 
repeat one of the two attributes in use for dramatic poets — the scroll and the 
mask — and preferred for the sake of variety to leave just Sophocles, as the 
most normal gentleman of all, with empty hands. This suggestion of mine, 
however, has elicited Dr. Reinach’s disapproving smile (p. 153). He himself 
thinks it possible to give Sophocles a lyre, in memory of his performances 
as lyre-playing leader of the Salaminian paean chorus and in the part of the 
cithara -player Thamyris in the stage, perhaps also in the corresponding 
picture in the Stoa (/3to9, 3, 5). But as a matter of fact we know stringed 
instruments only in the hands of lyiic poets; for instance, in the Anacreon 
at Copenhagen and the two Pindars mentioned on my p. 64. On the other 
hand, there is no difficulty whatever in assuming that the Lateran statue 
originally had a mask, a mask characteristic of a Sophoclean tragedy, placed 
on a base as in the Euripides relief at Constantinople in the spot where Tenerani 
added the box of roll^. Such an attribute could have already existed in the 
bronze original. Thus, to take an example, the pedestal of the Arcadian 
votive group at Delphi shows large sockets near the traces of the feet of the 
Apollon and CaUisto (by the sculptor Pausanias), and these sockets most 
probably belonged, as Bulle has suggested, to their attributive animals 
(Ath. Mitt., 1906, xxxi. 485, PI. 24). 

That our statue does really represent Sophocles and no one else is proved, 
and remains proved, by the small bust in the Vatican. It is true that Dr. 
Beinach in his reply (p. 151) has still the courage to deny the identity of the 
type, and adduces four numbered arguments. But every competent person 
who wiU look with sufficient care at my Figs. 1 to 5 will see, what all the scholars 
mentioned above saw : the cogent likeness of all essential features, and 
not more variation than is usual among replicas of portraits. Only one must 
realise what Dr. Reinach once more prefers to ignore, that the Vatican bust 
is not above haK life-size, and that such reduced copies are as a rule of inferior 
workmanship, and therefore nothing better than ‘ abstracts of the original, 
partly simplifying, partly exaggerating its forms.’ I must repeat these plain 
but clear words from my first article (p. 59), in spite of the reply (p. 151), 
in which Dr. Remach only shows how little he has learned, even after the 
hints I gave him, about the strange differences existing, in antiquity just as 
nowadays, between one copy of a portrait and another ; differences, of course, 
exaggerated by the photographs, taken in different hghting, on which we 
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often depend. He cannot even have looked at Plate I of my Bildnis des 
Aristoteles; which I once more beg every reader seriously interested in the 
question to do. The small Vatican Sophocles repeats even such a rare detail 
of the forehead as that described on my p. 61, about which the reply, otherwise 
so rich in words, keeps absolute silence. Characteristic of Dr. Reinach’s 
desperate obstinacy is his new counterproof : beside my photograph of the 
Lateran head he places the Vatican herm of Periander (Fig. 2) ; the Periander, 
says he, is more like the Lateran head than the small Vatican Sophocles is. 
Our author is unperturbed by the absence of the strophion, the division 
of the front hair, the undercutting of the lower lip, the division of the 
beard, which is, moreover, much shorter in the portrait of the tyrant, and so on. 

Still more desperate is Dr. Reinach’s treatment of the inscription of the 
small bust (p. 149 sq,). As I vTote on p. 57, it is ‘ inscribed on the plinth 
or rather So] 0 o/cX^ 9 .’ Not wishing to waste the space of this 
hospitable Journal, I did not discuss this slight difference of reading as being 
of no importance. For even if not more than . . - ofc\r]^ were preserved 
the completion to Dijokles is a priori quite improbable, physicians being of 
the utmost rarity among the antique portraits preserved to us in later copies, 
and Emped]okles is far too long for the space available. But above aU, the 
photographs which I had in front of me, including that reproduced as Fig. 3, 
coupled with my o\vn clear memory of the marble, left me no doubt that I 
could foUow Kaibel (7.(7. xiv. No. 1211 ) in preferring the reading of Visconti’s 
good cut to that of Visconti’s manuscript copy, which is already mentioned 
in Kaibel’s note ; especially as Helbig and Amelung, in the Guide^, No. 284, 
declare there are six letters preserved. Dr. Reinach, however, in his Fig. 1 — 
the second ineditum of the reply — gives a photograph of a poor tracing made 
by M. Marcel Durry of the French School at Rome, with that gentleman’s 
declaration, that ‘ le Helbig . , . se trompe lourdement,’ etc. (footnote 3). 
lam ashamed to say that this authority was quite unknown to me, perhaps 
only because of the recent incompleteness of the libraries in our impoverished 
country. Dr. Reinach, however, ‘ weighs ’ him as ‘ a weU-trained archaeologist.’ 
Unfortunately his training has not fitted him to inspect the broken edges of 
inscriptions with the necessary exactness and to know of the ^ taUer than 
other letters, of which the upper end is preserved in our bust. [In the mean- 
time aU these facts have been re-estabhshed by Prof. Amelung on p. 54 of this 
volume.] 


Like a cautious man Dr. Reinach has prepared, in footnote 5 , a means 
of escape in case * the supplement holds good ’ : he is ready, if 

driven, to suspect the authenticity of the whole inscription, although the 
marble bearing it was not discovered till 1778. For this purpose he reminds 
us of the Vatican herm (Hekler 22) inscribed ‘ which is really a portrait 

of Plato, and vice versa a bust inscribed IWciroyv (Uffizi, Bernoulli, ii. 20 a) 
which certainly does not represent Plato.’ But in both cases he is surprisingly 
wrong in declaring that ‘ there is no serious reason for suspecting the antiquity 
(comparative of course) of the inscription,’ at least if we mean by antiquity 
any period earlier than, let us say, the time of Petrarch. 
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So after all these hopeless efforts to get rid of clear doctiments adnaitted, 
with good reason, by nearly all competent writers, we still have two different 
types of the head of Sophocles preserved, just as two statues of this poet are 
mentioned by ancient authorities. Bernoulli’s final acquiescence in this fact 
having been declared a ‘ desperate hypothesis ’ in ' Poet or Lawgiver ’ (p. 56), 

I was obhged to prove as fully as I could that a double iconographical tradition 
like this is not so very rare (p. 63 sq.). It is not quite fair of the author, who 
did not take notice even of the double Euripides portrait, now to pronounce 
this part of my paper ' a useless hors d'oBuvre ’ (reply, p. 151) ; but it is perhaps 
to be welcomed as a sign of docility. Another slight progress is that Dr. 
Reinach no longer calls the lophon statue ‘ a myth,’ but only ^ not proven ’ 
(p. 152). But it is proved, in spite of the insignificant variation in the manu- 
script tradition (Westermann’s Biographic p. 128, and 0. Jahn’s Electro , 3rd 
edition by A. jMichaelis, p. 11), by the well-known sentence in the as 
I have understood it with others (p. 66). This sentence speaks of the iSpvcriSj 
that is, the erection of a cult image, of someone by his son lophon after his 
death : the someone can be nobody else but Sophocles. This iSpvvOrj alone 
is sufficient to prove the worship of the great poet as a hero, which is mentioned 
in the Etgmologiciim magnum, s,i\ Ae^icov. A cult like this being above all 
a matter of family religion, the first to perform its duties was the new hero’s 
son. The notion that lophon would have been prevented from doing so by 
his disputes with his old father seems to me quite untenable. Even in our 
Wn time, which has no longer any serious belief in the power oiveai ZeLpgve^, 
such hostihties are wont to end in face of the majesty of death. 

Dr. Reinach’s last objections to the obvious and generally accepted 
identification of the two Sophocles portraits preserved with the two statues 
set up by lophon and by Lycurgus (p. 153) do not deserve serious confutation ; 
for they are based on the old primitive notion that the whole development 
of Greek art was merely a homogeneous progress in naturalism. The real 
process, so much more complicated, will easily account also for the thorough 
and different remodelling of the earlier portraits of Sophocles and Euripides 
in the time of Lycurgus (see my p. 65). 

Fraxz Studniczka. 


J.H.S. — VOL. XIAV 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Plotin : Bnneades, I. By E. Brehier. Pp. xlv +131 (double). Paris : Societe 
Bude, 1924. 

This edition of Plotinus will be very useful, since the attentive reader will be able to correct 
the many inaccuracies of the translation by the Greek text. It might have been better 
had M. Brehier spent less time on the text and more on the translation ; but we must 
be grateful to him for giving us a text which, if by no means final, is on the whole well- 
printed and has an apparatus criticus, which, though not perfect, will be the best of those 
easily accessible to the student. M. Brehier’s introduction is a valuable piece of w^ork; 
his acquaintance with the Alexandrian philosophers is wide and sympathetic ; and he has 
judged very wisely what is required in the introduction to a translation, refraining almost 
entirely from any exposition of the Plotinian system. 


Griechische Papyrusurkunden der Hamburger Stadtbibliothek. Band I. 

Herausgegeben und erklart von Pattl M. Meyer. Leipzig imd Berlin: B. G. 

Teubner; Hamburg: C. Boysen, 1911-1924. Pp. 269; 14 plates. 

The Hamburg collection of papyri, though not one of the great collections, is fairly large, 
and includes some very noteworthy pieces. The present catalogue, entrusted to one* 
of the chief living papyrologists, himself a native of Hamburg, began to appear as long 
ago as 1911, when Part I appeared. Part II followed in 1913; but the war and the 
economic collapse which followed delayed Part III for eleven ye^rs, and it has now been 
issued in a less elaborate form than its predecessors, and without the excellent facsimiles 
which accompanied them. But it brings \ol. I to a conclusion, and show's the same high 
standard of editorial competence as distinguished the other parts. 

The majority of the pap^Ti published in this volume are of the Roman period. There 
are, how'ever, some valuable Ptolemaic documents, including one fine and several frag- 
mentary letters from the well-known Zeno archive, and a few Byzantine papyri, whose 
quality amply atones for their comparatively small numbers. Among the pap^Ti of the 
Roman period, which form the bulk of the collection, though there is no single document 
of epoch-making importance, there are a good many which rise well above the average. 
Special reference may be made to the list of records (No. 18) in Part I, the epicrisis acta 
(31 and 31a), an interesting letter (37), and a notable series of receipts from soldiers of 
the Ala Veterana Gallica (39) in Part II, and two valuable though fragmentary papyri 
throwing light on Latin wills (72 and 73) in Part III. 

Prof. Meyer s editions are always specially welcome owing to the fullness of his com- 
mentaries, his wealth of bibliographical reference, and the legal knowledge which he brings 
to his task. This catalogue of the Hamburg papyri, though not free from faults and 
disfigured by one or two careless blunders, is an admirable achievement and makes a 
most valuable addition to the literature of papyrology. 


La C6ramique Grecque. Par Charles Dugas. Pp. 158; 88 figs, in text Paris • 
Payot, 1924. 

M. Charles Dugas, of the University of Montpellier, has written for the Collection Payot 
series of miniature monographs on artistic and scientific subjects a useful little book on 
Greek vase-painting. It consists of two parts : the first discusses such questions as shapes, 
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technical processes, and the uses for which vases were made; the second is historical, 
covering the ground from Middle Minoan to the Hellenistic period. In Part II it is obvious 
that in 100 small-sized pages it was impossible for M. Dugas to do justice to the wealth 
of material at his command, and the result is that some periods, notably that of Attic 
black-figured vases, are somewhat meagrely treated. But on the whole it is a useful 
and handy introduction to the subject. There is a short bibliography, some of the items 
in which seem oddly chosen. 

H. B. W. 


Lychnos et Liucerna; Catalogue Raisonne d’une Collection de Lampes 
en terre cuite trouv^es en Bgypte. By Dr. Alfred Osborne, with preface 
by E. Breccia. Pp. 18; 7 plates. Alexandria, 1924. 

Dr. Osborne’s collection of ancient lamps is interesting as illustrating all the types found 
in Egypt in the course of six or seven centuries, ranging from the flat, open Greek t}T)e 
to the ‘ frog ’ lamps and others of quasi-Christian origin. The catalogue includes 107 
examples, and in each case the description is given in a clear, succinct form, the excellent 
photographic plates enabling the writer to dispense with detailed descriptions. His dates 
on the whole agree wfith those assigned to the different types by previous wuiters, though 
whether he is right in assigning to the ‘ heart-shaped nozzle ’ type an earlier date than the 
British Museum Catalogue does, seems questionable. 

H. B. W. 


Babylonian Historical Texts. By Sidney Ssitth. Pp. viii -f 159, with 18 plates 

and a frontispiece. London : Methuen, 1924, £1 125. 6d. 

^Vlr. Smith publishes six cuneiform texts from the British Museum relating to the capture 
and dowmfall of Babylon, with facsimiles, transliterations, translations, discussions, and 
notes. Four are new, while three concern Greek studies ; one of these is a revision of the 
Nabonidus chronicle, which bears on the account of Cyrus in Herodotus and Xenophon. 
But it is for the publication of Nos. 5 and 6, and the excellent and attractive manner in 
which they are presented, that the author deserves the gratitude of all students of 
Hellenism. 

Xo. 5, A Chronicle concerning the Diad-ochi, which is new, is a copy, perhaps made 
c. 280, of an older original; it contains 60 lines, aU fragmentary, dealing with the years 
321-312 ; the obverse is dated by the years 4 to 8 of Philip III, the reverse by 6 to 9 of 
Alexander IV (with IJ lines which must belong to 5 of Alexander) and 1 of Seleucus. 
Mr. Smith has extracted a surprising amount from it ; the most certain new information 
is that the ruin of Babylon was begun by Antigonus, not Seleucus, and that in 316 Antigonus 
plundered Babylonia, a fact already acutely conjectured by Oppert (C. R. Ac, Inscr, 1901, 
p. 830). — As to chronology. The chronicle makes Philip’s first year 324/3. Mr. Smith 
suggests a temporary derangement of the calendar, but the list Sp. ii. 71 (E. Meyer, For- 
schungen, 2, 456), w^hich correctly makes Philip’s first (antedated) Babylonian year 323 /2, 
is against this; might the date have arisen from Philip’s first Macedcmian year being 
324/3 ? Anyhow^ the Philip years are certain ; but IMr. Smith equates 6 Alexander with 
8 Philip, 317/6, making Alexander’s first Babylonian year 322/1. He inclines to believe 
Alexander was bom in 322 ; but on our Greek material his birth about July— August 323 
is certain, and 322/1 as his first year would mean that the chronicle, which antedates 
Philip, not only postdates Alexander, but in consequence also proceeds to shift various 
well-established later dates. It is possible; but the equation betw^een the two sets of 
years is a question of fact, and I would suggest starting from the year 7 Alexander, where 
Antigonus’ campaign against Eumenes is accurately given, extending from Ab (August) — ■ 
the Koprates — to Tebet (January) — Gabiene, soon after the wdnter solstice; as this cam- 
paign is quite certainly 317 /6, we get 7 Alexander == 317/6 = 8 Philip. (This is confirmed 
by the chronicle itself, for Eumenes captures the ‘ palace ’ of Babylon in Teshri of 7 Philip, 
i,e, October 318; if then his campaign against Antigonus were 316/5, both would have 
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Spent 317 doing nothing.) On this basis, the alliance made in Marcheswan of 6 Alexander, 
i.e. November 318, will be that of Eumenes and the Eastern satraps (Diod. 19, 13, 7, i}v 
TTporepov d7reo-TaA#cto9), and not that of Antigonus and Seleucus, whose alliance was c. July 
317 (Diod. 19, 17, 2); and the word ‘ Seleucus,’ the first entry under 9 Alexander, 315/4, 
will refer, not to his flight, which was 316, but to his stirring up the coalition war against 
Antigonus which began in spring 315, say in Nisan. The chronicle works out all right on 
this basis, except rev. 11. 3-7 ; assuming that Seleucus (or rather his general ; he had left 
‘ in the midst,’ and in August was at Susa) did recapture the ‘ palace ’ of Babylon in Ab 
(August), the fact has got displaced from 7 to 6 Alexander ; but I think the displacement 
of one military item is more probable than the alternative dislocations already indicated. 
The appearance of Alexander’s fifth year in the chronicle shows that, in any case, the 
Alexander years did overlap the Philip years ; was the copyist conflating two originals, of 
which one dated by Alexander throughout ? — I feel too much difficulty in supposing, as 
Mr. Smith suggests, that Diodorus may have wrongly confused an incident correctly given 
in the chronicle, because in Diodonis Seleucus floods Eumenes’ camp on the Tigris in early 
spring by opening a disused canal, and in the chronicle diverts the Euphrates to recapture 
the ‘ palace ’ of Babylon in or after August, Surely we may accept both events, even if 
Diodorus did very occasionally muddle his transcript of Hieronymus. — The unexplained 
Dur-, which Seleucus was building in 320, suggests Doura; hardly, however, the now 
famous Doura-Europus, which was probably not in Seleucus’ satrapy, but Doura on the 
Tigris (Polyb. 5, 52, 2 ; a ttoAis). Seleuceia is unlikely, for the name associates Seleuceia’s 
foundation with Seleucus’ claim to kingship later. — These items may serve to illustrate 
the interest of the new chronicle. 

No. 6, Historical Account of the Beign of Antiochus I Soter for the years 276-274 b.c. 
This document was utilised by Beloch in Lehmann-Haupt’s partial translation, which 
made Ptolemy II defeat Antiochus in 273 ; :Mr. Smith’s new translation of the whole now 
shows that it was Antiochus who defeated Ptolemy, and in 276. This proves that current^ 
ideas of the first Syrian war need drastic revision; and as Miletus was Seleucid in 280/79 
and Egyptian in 279/8 (Rehm, Milet 1, 123), perhaps w'ar had been going on since Antiochus’ 
accession; quite possibly Ptolemy’s important letter to Miletus (ih, 139) belongs to this 
war. The translation gives other new information of interest; and it was Antiochus, 
not Seleucus, who ended Babylon’s civil existence. 

One is grateful too for the revised translation (p. 148) of Strassmaier’s docket about 
Sidon. It show^s now that Ochus took Sidon in the summer of his 14th (Babylonian) 
year, i.e. of 345. 

W. W. T. 


The Administration of Justice in the Athenian Empire. By H. Grant 
Robertson, Ph.D. (University of Toronto Studies : History and Economics, Vol. IV, 
No. 1). pp. 89. Toronto: The University Library, 1924. $1. 

This book handles a fairly well-worn theme in a competent and scholarly manner; it gives 
a clear view of the subject, and is well documented. Dr. Robertson distinguishes sharply 
between commercial cases, hUai aTro uvy^oXwv, where Athens had a treaty with the allied 
State and there was some sort of legal reciprocity, and political and criminal cases, where 
she treated the allies as subjects and simply transferred trials to her own courtl The 
latter type is examined at length, and the concluding chapter, from its moderate tone, 
constitutes a grave indictment of the Athenian judicial system; the chief argument on 
the other side which the author can find is that the Athenian democracy thought judicial 
control necessary to maintain their empire, though in fact it helped, no less than the tribute, 
to destroy it. The chapter on commercial ca^es is interesting, for the crvy/SoXa were to 
receive an extension later, and the mixed system of law contemplated by the treaty with 
Phaselis (p. 18) may perhaps be regarded as foreshadowing the HeUenistic practice of 
sending judicial commissions from one city to another, which tended to diminish the 
particularism of the cities’ legal outlook, and may have done something to remedy that 
sovereign defect of Greek legal procedure so frequently illustrated in this book, the 
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subordination of justice to political considerations. On pp. 14 and 19, n. 1 actor and 
actorem are misprints for actio and acticniem. 


Friedrich Holderlin and the German Neo-Hellenic Movement. By 

]\L\rshall Montgomery, M.A., B.Litt. pp. 232. Oxford University Press, 1923. 

105. 6cZ. 

Friedrich Holderlin, a contemporary of Goethe and Schiller, and like them imbued with 
enthusiasm for Greek art and literature, is little known in England, though his lyrical 
poems are now recognised in Germany as being the finest expression of that admiration 
for the antique which was one of the main sources of inspiration throughout the classical 
period of German literature. The present volume goes no further than the publication 
in 1794 of the first draft of Holderlin’ s poetic romance, ‘ Hyperion oder der Eremit in 
Griechenland.’ It is to be followed by a second volume dealing with Hblderlin’s more 
mature work. 

The latter part of the title indicates better the scope of this volume, which is less 
an estimate of Holderlin as a poet than an investigation of the influence of the neo-Hellenic 
movement in Germany upon his development and an exhaustive study of the movement 
itself, which, beginning at the Renaissance, includes the great names of Winckelmann and 
Lessing. The appreciation of Homer is taken by the author as a criterion for the under- 
standing of Greek art and literature in Germany during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and a chapter is devoted to an analysis of the critical writings on Homer from 
the time of Barth to that of Holderlin. 


Catalogus codicum astrologicorum graecorum : Codices Athenienses. 

Uescripsit Ae>lvndus Delatte (tomus X.); Pp. viii -f 291. Brussels: Lamertin, 

1924. . 

This volume, undertaken at the inspiration of Franz Cumont and printed at the expense 
of the Societas ad studia in iniiversitatihus Belgicis fovenda insiituta, is of slight value for 
the study of ancient astrology, but of considerable interest for the evidence it affords of 
the survival of beliefs of this kind in Christian Greece and of linguistic development 
(recorded in two full indices). Thus presages from thunder (p. 58 f.) are given as being a 
revelation to Esdras : in it may be noted an interesting warning against the twentieth of 
the month (p. 59, 22), (among the ancient Greeks it was clearly not an unlucky day, as 
appears from its being a favourite day for dinner-parties ; cf. Bacchylides, in P. Oxy. 1361, 
1. 5; Su'pyl. Lyr.^ p. 79). For the patient diligence and ingenuity that has gone to the 
making of this edition our best thanks are due to all concerned. 


I Misteri : Saggio di una Teoria storico-religiosa. By Raeaele Pettazoni 

Pp. xxi -f 353. Bologna : Nicola Zanichelli, 1923. L.20. 

Prof. Pettazoni here sets forth his view of the development of the mysteries of the ancient 
world from ‘ una religiosita di carattere ctonico e vegetative.’ Chapter I is a full and 
interesting discussion of the bull-roarer; in subsequent chapters the agrarian basis and 
the later evolution of Greek, Thracian, Phrygian, Egyptian, Semitic and Persian mysteries 
are expounded ; in a final chapter the author states his general conclusions and considers 
the relationship if any between the mystery religions and Christianity. 

He has written with learning and judgment and shows some acquaintance with the 
dijjicillima ars nesciendi. The suggestions which follow are offered in a spirit of sincere 
appreciation. The discussion of the rites of Eleusis (p. 45 ff.) should take into account 
A. W. Persson’s important paper, ArcJitv fiir Religionswissenschaft, xxj. p. 287 ff. (cf. 
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M. P. Nilsson, Festschrift Wachemagd, p. 139). The figures on the Mycenaean fresco 
treated p. 64 (cf. p. 353) may represent men mumming as asses (cf. A. B. Cook, J.H.S. 
xiv. p. 81 ff. ; De Visser, Die nicht menschengestaltige Goiter der Griechen, p. 199). Such 
titles as Hagna, Pais, Kore are hardly ‘ quasi segni verbali di una piii umane e familiare 
concezione del di\ino ' (p. 71) : they are probably mystic circumlocutions (cf. E. Maass, 
Gryheus, p. 69 ff.). Cumont’s brilliant interpretation of manduca hihe hide in the catacomb 
of Vincentius should hardly be given as an accepted fact (p. 88), and the note on Hypsisios 
(p. 101, n. 99) should be enlarged by references to E. H. iMinns, Scythians and Greeks, 
p. 621 f., and J. Keil in Anatolian Studies, p. 263 f.). On the introduction of the cult of 
Attis in Rome (p. 126), J. Carcopino has written an important paper in M Ranges d'archR 
ologie et (Thistoire for 1923. In the note on the epitaph of Abercius (p. 149, n, 79) the view 
that it is by an orthodox Christian (still, I think, the most reasonable : cf. Leclercq, Diet, 
arch, chrei, i. 69 ff., J, Dolger, IX0YZ, ii. p. 454; Die Eucharistie, p. 10 ff.) should at least 
be mentioned : to the note (p. 199, n. 69) on the edict of Ptolemy IV, Philopator, a reference 
may be added to C. Cichorius, Romische Studien, p, 22 ff. (cf. C.R, 1924, p. 105 f.), to that 
on recent Mithraic discoveries (p. 277, n. 39), F. Cumont, C. B, Acad. Inscr. 1915, p. 203 ff. 
(San Clemente), A7in. Epig. 1920, n. 47 (Volubilis), Notizie, 1924, p. 69 ff. (Ostia), to the 
discussion of a Philadelphian inscription (p. 327), O. Weinreich, Sitz. Ber. Akad. Heidelb. 
1919, xvi., and in Ditt. Syll.^ 985 (cf. C.B. 1924, p. 58 f.). The fact that Statius knew the 
art-type of Mithras slaying the bull does not prove the presence of the cult in Rome (p. 242) ; 
Statius was a Neapolitan, and the cult may have been imported to South Italy by the 
pirates Pompey settled in Calabria, without reaching Rome till later. ^ Further, we miss 
a discussion of the puzzling Phrygian mysteries treated by Sir William Ramsay, B.S.A. 
xviii. p. 37 ff. Misprints perceptible to a foreign eye are not numerous : L. H. Famell 
(pp. 92, 93) should become L. R. Farnell; Pauh'-Wissowa (p. 196 f.) and Wilken require 
correction, and ^eTe;j(ovr€s on p. 263 should become pL^r^xovre^. 

The book as a whole is useful and illuminating. « 

A. D. N. 


The Sanskrit Drama in its Ori^n, Development, Theory and Practice. 
By A. Berriedale Keith, D.C.L., B.Litt. Pp. 405. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 
1924. 215. 

A great part of Prof. Keith’s book, which another Sanskritist of eminence characterises 
in a letter to the present reviewer as ‘ sound and thorough,’ is meant primarily for the 
specialist in Indian history and literature. It contains, however, much which the student 
of Greek literary history would be 111 advised to neglect, especially in the first section, 
dealing with the origin of the drama in India. It is refreshing, after not a little very positive 
and none too well informed writing on the subject, to have the evidence for the source 
of the Sanskrit equivalents of Tragedy and Comedy set forth plainly and impartially by 
anyone so competent and sane as Prof. Keith. 

The conclusions he arrives at — and on the evidence it would seem that some of them 
are past reasonable doubt, others highly likely — are as follows. Indian drama is not an 

^ For the pirates cf. Serv. ad Georg, iv. 127. I note here an Ostian inscription (published 
Notizie, 1909, p. 52) 

5 * I • M 

ORYPU* 

OMPE 

as Vaglieri prints it. pOMPEIt or pOMPE \(X7li is perhaps not impossible, as the 
name of a freedman (or descendant of a freedman) of Pompey’s (though the inference 
would be uncertain in view of the frequency of the name). In 1. 2 I would suppose 
ORYPli to be an error for CRYPHII, the title of the second grade of IVIithraic initiates 
being cryphius. But this is a mere conjecture. 
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early product. Ritual of a sort wliicii might be called dramatic did exist in Tedic times, 
but did not produce a literary form. Recitations of the great epics, again, by the Kathakas 
or rhapsodes, who used music, gesture, and dancing to accompany their performances, 
furnished material for something like a play ; but the essential element of a conflict was 
absent. Fairly early, possibly in the fourth century b.c., almost certainly by the second, 
there existed a ritual representation of the combat between Krsna and Kahsa, the most 
famous and popular of many which (like that of Xanthos and Melanthos in Greece) set 
forth the struggle between light and darkness, summer and winter. In the Indian rite, 
the darkness (represented by Kahsa) is defeated; the miracle-play has a happy ending; 
so has the dcA^eloped Sanskrit drama, invariably. 

Somewhere in the second century B.c., probably not long after 150, the two elements, 
ritual agon and epic recitation, blended, and the result was drama. Another element, 
the germ of a sort of comedy, is seen in one of the stock characters, the faithful but caustic 
retainer (Vidus aka), for whom ritual connexions can be found, and whose ultimate origin 
may well be the magical employment of abuse. 

The subject is commonly' an exploit of a god, Krsna or another, such as Civa ; historical 
characters also occur, in later works. That the drama ever was at any time a rite in any 
sense connected with the propitiation of the dead, is not onlyr unproved, but disproAed, 
by the CAudence (pp. 46-47). It was extremely popular, and hence much used by^ A^arious 
religions, notably Buddhism and Jainism, for propaganda. A wholly secular origin is 
very unlikely (pp. 49 sqq.). 

Any support, therefore, which analogy' with Indian drama may haA'e been thought 
to furnish for any Anew of the origin of Greek tragedy other than that of Avhich Dr, Farnell 
is the best-known exponent, is seen to A'anish; this applies especially^ to the theory' of Sir 
Wm. Ridgeway. 

Prof. Keith carefully reviews the theory of Windisch, that Sanskrit drama is largely 
due to Greek influence, and arrives at a A'erdict of ' not proA'en ’ (pp. 57 sqq,), while admitting 
^hat it is by' no means impossible, especially in view of certain features of that species of 
play's known as Natika, which suggest the plots of Xew Comedy'. The theory of Indian 
drama he considers oAves little, if any'thing, to Aristotle (p. 356). 

• H. J. R. 


Le Credenze D'Oitretomba nelle Op ere Letterarie dell’ Antichita 

Classica. Second edition. By Carolo Pascal. 2 vols, Pp. xii -j- 196 and 205. 

Turin : G. B. Para via & Co. 

The first edition of this work was rcA-iewed in the J.H.S. in 1913 (a'oI. xxxiii. p. 126). 
The qualities Avhich were then selected for praise still exist, namely', the at tract lA'e sty'le 
and obviously’’ intimate acquaintance with ancient, especially’^ Latin, literature on the part 
of its author. The contents haA'e been improA ed in detail, but the plan of the book is 
unchanged. As a sort of anthology of passages from ancient literature expressing ideas, 
literary' and popular, on death and the after-life, and accompanied by' explanations mostly 
correct so far as they go, the book has its value ; for instance, chaps, xa'. sqq. contain a 
good list of literary Descents into Hell. But so much is included that nothing is A'ery 
adequately commented upon; thus, the very curious epitaph, Biicheler 193, has only 
a line or two devoted to it, i. p. 124; and where anything like a critical inA'estigation is 
attempted the results are not encouraging. It is strange to be told, in a book published 
in 1923, that Hermes is the morning twilight (i. p. 59). That Orcus is ‘ una figura schietta- 
mente popolare ’ {ibid., p. 61), and to have his supposed temple {Hist. Aug. xvii. 1, 6) 
taken seriously, is hardly' what one would expect in a writer coming after Wissowa’s Religion 
und Kultiis. The suggestion (i. p. 103) that a pair of altars is a characteristic feature of 
the cult of the Di Manes is refuted by one of the passages quoted to support it, Verg. Ed. v. 
66. But the worst defect is the absence of any proper criterion for distinguishing between 
literary fancy and popular belief. Thus Vergil’s account of the Furies in Aen. xii. is declared 
to embody popular tradition on the strength of the word dicunhir (845). Does Signor 
Pascal hold that the story of Regulus is popular also, because Horace {Odes, iii, 5, 41) 
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introduces part of it with ferliir ? A strange slip, for the author is a good Latinist, occurs 
in Pt. I. p. 8. Quo Caesar ahiit celsus imperio, tiel Dines splendidus totiis in prandio is 
rendered ‘ Dove se n’e andato Cesare, eccelso nel suo imperio, splendido per le sue ric- 
chezze/ missing the reference, unmistakable in a mediaeval author, to the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus. There are a few misprints, chiefly in Greek quotations. 


II Verbo di Pitagora. By Ar gusto Rostagxt. Pp. 302. Torino : Fratelli Bocca, 

1924. 

The author begins by a very reasonable question. Since no one seriously doubts that 
P^Thagoras existed and taught, why do so many historians of Greek philosophy write as 
though P;^i:-hagoreanism began with Philolaos and Archytas ? That there are great diffi- 
culties, caused by the scantiness of our earlier and the notorious unreliability of our later 
sources, in discovering wffiat he and his immediate disciples held, Rostagni does not attempt 
to deny; but he is of opinion that a fairly complete reconstruction is possible with the help 
of allusions to Pythagorean doctrine in writers of the sixth and fifth centuries, compared 
with the views ascribed to the founder of the school by Neo-P\i;hagoreans. 

He starts with Epicharmos, Frag. 2 (Diels), in which together with Frag. 1 he detects 
allusions to specifically Pjdhagorean theories, notably the doctrine of numbers and the 
contrast between the Di\ine unity and the multiplicity of matter. These doctrines he 
also considers to be fundamental in Philolaos, and therefore likely to be part of the tradi- 
tional lore of his sect. In both these cases he combats with much plausibility the 
suggestion that the authors in question are drawing upon Ionian, and specifically 
Herakleitcan, material. A similar coincidence with views stated elsewhere to be Pytha- 
gorean is to be found in the fragments of Alkmaion of Kroton, who was a younger contem- 
porary of Pythagoras himself and may possibly have heard him. In Empedokles he belieA'e.% 
we have clear traces of a very ancient saero discorso, originating in the earliest days of the 
school, and first appearing in a written form, together with additions of Empedokles’ 
own, in the 'K.aOapfxot, which he attempts to reconstruct on the basis of this supposition. 
Finally, he holds that this document has left clear traces in the teaching of Sotion of Alex- 
andria, as reported by Seneca, and in the long speech of Pythagoras in Ovid’s Met amor pJioses^ 
at least in that part which begins at Met. xv. 453, 

While the reviewer considers that >Signor Rostagni is rather apt to claim too much 
for P\4:hagoreanism, and differs from him on many details, notably the account he gives 
(pp. Ill, 164) of the connexion of that doctrine with popular beliefs and with Oriental 
ideas, the book as a whole is well-reasoned and deserving of attention. Unless and until 
we recover a great deal more of the literature of the sixth and early fifth centuries than is 
ever likely to see the light, conclusions regarding the intellectual history of that period 
must remain doubtful on many points ; but the author has made out a plausible case for 
his views, which may be recommended to the consideration of students of the early develop- 
ments of European thought, in hopes that means may be found to arrive at confirmation 
or refutation of this interesting work. 

* 


Kantharos : Studies in Dionysiac and Kindred Cult. By George W. 
Elderkix, Associate Prof, of Art and Archaeology in Princeton University. Pp. 223, 
with index and 10 plates. Princeton University Press, Princeton (London, Humphrey 
Milford), 1924. 52^. 6c^. 

fie/xvaa a7rL(rT€Lv, Prof. Elderkin quotes from Epicharmos, and this motto is the best thing in 
the book. The opening essay is the most reasonable. A series of archaic grave-stelai 
from Sparta, of the sixth century, show an enthroned pair, the man holding a kantharos 
and the woman a round object, which Prof. Elderkin thinks is a pomegranate. Smaller 
figures approach bearing offerings, and in a reverent attitude. The seated figures are 
usually taken to be the heroised dead ; Prof. Elderkin prefers to think that they are the 
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chthonian Dionysos, holding out the cup of immortality, with Persephone at his side, and 
that the smaller figures are the newly dead coming to be made divine and immortal. So 
far, there is nothing impossible in his views ; one might be inclined to consider his theory, 
were it not for his attempts at proof. In the next few essays, or chapters, he wanders 
over the centuries and from country to countrj^ collecting mystic ideas, including some which 
exist mostly in his imagination, without furnishing a shred of evidence that such ideas 
were familiar in sixth-century Sparta. The general effect is as of one who should try to 
explain the religious condition of England at the time of the Wars of the Roses, taking his 
material chiefly from John Wesley's Journal and from the sacred writings of the Sikhs. 
It is not Comparative Religion, but the wildest parody of it. 

Later on, after finding Mithraic allusions in the Wasps of Aristophanes, he interprets 
the Peace as a Dionysiac mystery, his materials consisting of about one part of Mr. Corn- 
ford’s theories and ten parts of his own extraordinary speculations. Other chapters are 
founded on the most doubtful of Mr. Lawson’s and Miss Harrison’s conclusions; others, 
again, on late and svmcretistic references to the Kabeiroi, who seem to be a kind of King 
Charles’ head to the author. Of the etymological flights which occupy the latter half 
of the book it is kindest to sav nothing at all. 

H. J. R. 


Ethics : an Historical Introduction. By Stephen Ward. Pp. 96. 25. 6d. 
Greek Philosophy : an Introduction. By Margaret E. J. Taylor, M.A. Pp. 

143. 25. 6d. 

(The World’s Manuals, Oxford University Press, 1924.) 

We are grateful to Mr. Stephen Ward for not having added to the number of dismal ‘ hand- 
books ’ for the beginner. What he has given us is less history than a philosophical 
essay on the development of ethical thought. He possesses, as readers of The Ways of Life 
•will remember, an independence of outlook and a distinction of style not often found in 
contemporary philosophical writing; and the present little volume contains much that is 
worth reading for others than beginners. Perhaps, however, Mr. Ward would have been 
well advised to carry f-^rther his own excellent principle that it is better to be personal 
than complete, and begin his survey of ethical systems with Hobbes. His treatment of 
ancient and mediaeval philosophy is somewhat jejune as well as unsympathetic (e,g. the 
theory of Forms is dismissed in a sentence as an ‘ intellectualist construction ’) ; and one 
or two slips suggest that he is not quite at home in this part of his subject. The statement 
that Socrates was a sculptor comes from very questionable sources and is hardly consistent 
with Plat. ApoL 22 D, and Xen. Memorahil. iii. 10, 6. And to say without qualiflcation 
that for Epicurus ‘ the host of heaven was a self-invented nightmare ’ is at any rate mis- 
leading ; the anxiety of Epicurus to And an honourable place for the Olympians is a highly 
significant fact in the historj" of Greek religion. 

Miss Taylor writes strictly for beginners and disclaims originality. Her account of 
pre-Socratic philosophy is hardly more than an abridgment of Burnet’s work, and, like 
all abridgments, somewhat dull. But in her exposition of Platonism she grows eloquent. 
It is to be feared that in some minds her tendency to use the history of ancient philosophy 
as a text from which to preach a rather vague mSral idealism may induce more irritation 
than edification. Moreover, her enthusiasm for Plato tempts her to occasional s^f ppressio 
veri (nothing is said about the treatment of artists in the Repuhlic or the treatment of atheists 
in the Laws) and mggeslxo falsi (" Aristotle was never at home on the summits. . . , He 
had no vision of a higher reality’). With these qualifications the book may be recom- 
mended. 


^jtudes Pregrammaticales sur le domaine des langnes indo-europeennes 
et ch.aniito-S6niitiques. By Albert Cuny. (Collection linguist ique publiee par 
la Societe de Linguistique de Paris — XIV.) Paris : Champion, 1924. 

Hitherto the case for a common origin for the Indo-germanic and Semitic languages has 
been based mainly on lexical correspondences obtained by the assumption of a parent 
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language in which a very large number of consonants alternated. M. Cuny, in the present 
work, undertakes to show that the two groups of languages have also a considerable number 
of formative elements in common. To these he assigns definite functions, borrowing, 
by the way, from Bantu grammar the term ‘ classifier.’ His method is simple. He adopts, 
almost without modification, the chaotic phonetic system devised by Moller for pre-Indo- 
germanic-Semitic ; and to the host of etymologies thus secured he adds many more by an 
uncritical use of the methods of root-analysis made familiar by Perrson. Moreover, he 
deals with a stage in the development of language when there were no grammatical forms 
and no syntax (pp. xii, xiii), though it would seem that a language which made no provision 
(whether by flexion, particles, word -order or intonation) for indicating the relation to each 
other of the w ords in a sentence could not be a language at all. 

The character of M. Cuny’s speculations may be illustrated from his operations with 
certain ‘ classifiers ’ of frequent occurrence. Starting from the assumption that the radical 
elements in the Idg. and Semitic names for the numeral ' 5 ’ are identical, he obtains a 
suffixed element -qiie (Idg. pem-que, though he holds that the Germanic forms presuppose 
a suffix -pe). This is identical with the Latin ^que (conjunction and generalising particle). 
In the pre-Indogermanic -Semitic period this particle, with the sense ‘ and,’ was not exclu- 
sively enclitic, and appears in the name of the numeral ‘ 4,’ que-twores, as a prefix. As 
' 1 ’ plus ‘ 3,’ notoriously, is ‘4,’ the conclusion is inevitable that the ‘ root ’ of the name of 
‘ 3 ’ is identical with that of ‘4.’ In tr-ey-es. qwe-t-wo-r-es, the root is ir-, -ey- with the 
ablaut variant - 2 -, is a ' classifier ’ associated wdth the names of things grouped in threes ; 
and -WO-. with the ablaut variant -xi-, is a classifier denoting membership of a group of 
two, or one of two contrasted classes. This ‘ classifier ’ is suffixed to the dual {e,g, Skt. 
asvau) and actually appears, after many millenniums of retirement, in an Arcadian inscrip- 
tion to puzzle conventional scholars. Its use as an infix explains the variation in Gk. 
/fXort? : Lat. clunis<do-ii-nis ; Gk. ofTtrc : Goth, augo ; Lat. caput: Gk)th. hauhith, 
and cases like Lat. dies : Skt. Dyaus. This ‘ classifier ’ is also the stem-vow^el of -u stems, 
many of which, like genu, are names of things that are associated in pairs. The ‘ classifier 
- 2 - is the stem-vow^el of -i stems. Whether any considerable number of them are names 
of members of groups of three is not clear. 

Another important ‘ classifier ’ is the vowel 3, 0. Egyptian ^ which indicates family 
relationship. With its help (for it is suffixed to the root in Indogermanic and Old Egyptian, 
but prefixed in Semitic) it becomes a simple matter to show the original identity of pater 
with ahu, of mater with ixmmu, and of hhrater with ahu. In the Idg. form of the last word 
it should be noticed that the idea of relationship is emphasised by the use of three ‘ classi- 
fiers,’ 9, -r- (which appears in swes-or-, ‘sister’) and -ter. The ‘classifier’ 9 may be 
omitted at will ; hence the divergence in the quantity of the first vowel in the name for 
‘ son.’ s-{9)-u-n-xi-s. Here the n is simply a phonetic device for separating the vowels, 
and the final ‘ classifier ’ indicates contrast — ‘ son,’ not ‘ daughter.’ The radical element 
of the word is identical with that of the Old Egyptian s3 ‘ son.’ 

There are two facts wffiich M. Cuny has neglected to consider. It is becoming every 
day clearer that an early stage in the development of the Idg. languages w^as passed in 
Western Asia. Till it has been possible to estimate the value of the evidence from that 
quarter, it will be premature to go farther afield into regions from which no real evidence 
is at present obtainable. Further, till the early relations of the Semitic and Kami tic 
groups of languages have been more fully^ investigated, there can be no soimd foundation 
for a comparison, on the morphological or lexical side, of Idg. and Semitic. Whether the 
two families are related remains still an open question ; and now^ that there is considerable 
amount of probability in favour of the view that the Semitic languages originated in Africa, 
and the Indogermanic in Western Asia, the question should be considered with caution. 

There is no index to M. Cuny’s book, an omission which in a w'ork of this kind is 
inexcusable. 


J. F. 
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L’Ancien Art Serbe : Les figlises. By Gabriel JVIillet. Pp. 208, with 245 

illustrations in the text. Paris : Boccard, 1919. 

To those who still think that the Serbian nation is a semi-barbarous tribe recently detached 
from the civilising influence of the Austro-Hungarian Empire this volume will come as a 
surprise and a revelation. M. Millet sets forth in clear and simple form an account of the 
development of Serbian church architecture from the time when Byzantium was first 
extending her architectural influence in the ninth and tenth centuries into the Danube 
valley, down to the time w'hen Serbia w^as finally overrun by the Turks. 

Three mains schools can be established, each distinguished by its fine taste and its 
independence of the sources from which it draws. At no period is there either slavish 
dependence upon alien originals or an3rbhing that could be described as barbaric imitation ; 
nor is there any trace of gradual decadence. There is change and evolution throughout, 
and at each period and in each school the Serbian architect shows complete mastery of 
method and art. 

The first and earliest school is that of North Central Serbia : it is eclectic and experi- 
mental, but never immature. The predominating influence is pure Byzantine derived 
from Dalmatia on the west, Nish on the east and Macedonia on the south. The debt to 
Macedonia, where the church type is distinctive in plan (usually with a triple nave), involves 
contact with the Orient, for the Macedonian style owes much to the settlements of monks 
from Cappadocia, of Georgians on Athos and of immigrant Armenians in eastern Macedonia 
and western Thrace. After 1204 the eclectic character of this school becomes more pro- 
nounced and Latin influences are evident. The earlier Latin influences seen in churches 
such as those of Studenica and Zica evolve suddenly into the Mediterranean Gothic of the 
Church of the Annunciation at Gradac. At Decani we see what is practically late Roman- 
esque, while at Studenica the sculptural decoration is almost Venetian. The Latin occu- 
pation of the capital of the empire has broken up the encircling Byzantine provinces and 
introduced purely Western traditions. 

The second school emerges in the fourteenth century as a sequal to the great archi- 
tectural revival at Constantinople itself at this period. Macedonia now acts as an inter- 
mediary between Serbia and the Capital, with Salonika and the old Vardar road as the 
means of communication. At Gracanica and Nagoricino we see the typical ‘ five cupola 
plan ’ of the^period. Byzantium has reasserted herself without the mediation of the Orient. 

The third school, that of the Morava, emerges for the most part after 1400. The plans 
of the earlier schools are developed and improved. Apsidal transepts are distinctive of 
the period and cupolas take on more lofty and generous proportions. Towards the end of 
this period Oriental traditions again appear, introduced by the Turks, w ho, by employing 
Serbian architects (as at Llskiib) for their mosques, brought the full influence of Oriental 
methods to bear upon local art. The astonishing windows of the church at Kalenic. which 
at first glance seem to be early Gothic, are, in fact. Oriental in decoration as in design. 

M. Millet has performed his task with clarity and reserve and his exposition is made 
the more clear by the admirable collotype illustrations in the text. 

S. C. 


The Acropolis of Athens. By M. Schede. Translated from the German by H. T. 

Price. Pp. 145; 105 plates. Berlin: Schoetz & Parrhysius, 1924. 

This is a clear and simply- worded account of the Acropolis of Athens from the remotest 
times until the present day. Artistic and political history is skilfully worked into a concise 
and coherent narrative. There is no new information, but, on the other hand, there is 
nothing obsolete. The student and the visitor to Athens may well use this book as the 
clearest and most illuminating popular summary" available of the progress and development 
of Attic art as well as of the many architectural problems involved. The author has 
wisely avoided controversy and accepted without criticism the most generally accepted 
views : this ought, perhaps, to have been made clear in a preface ; but if some parts of the 
account strike the reader as too dogmatic the necessary corrective is to be found in the 
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references which are attached to the list of illustrations. The great advantage that the 
reader derives is that he is able to trace the gradual changes of Athenian taste and see how 
the Acropolis changed from generation to generation. 

A few minor points need comment. Thus Endoios was almost certainly an artist of 
the regime of the Peisistratidae (p. 45), while the Pelargikon can hardly be said to have 
included the Mycenaean wall on the top of the Acropolis : it lay immediately below it 
(p. 87). The reference to illustration No. 8 on p. 38 is hardly adequate to explain the details 
described. The forms ‘ Arrhophores,’ ‘ Gajus/ ‘ Peisistratic,’ ‘ Peisistratides ’ and 
‘ Alkmaeonides ’ and the spelling of ‘ scepter ’ and ‘ phantastic ’ do not quite conform to 
the usual English standards. The illustrations leave little to be desired, but we should 
prefer anything rather than the horrible bronze version of the ‘ Lemnian ’ Athena on PL 43. 
It is pleasant to see the beautiful archaic double-faced plaque of Athena (PI. 26) given the 
prominence that it deserves and has so seldom received in books of this type. The line- 
block illustrations in the text are dull and unimaginative and the proper value is not given 
to the column capitals of the archaic period. But the book will undoubtedly be of great 
use to students. 

S. C. 


The W^onders of the Past : the Marv^ellous Works of Man in Ancient Times 

described by the Leading Authorities of To-day. Edited by J. A. Haivimertox. 

3 vols. Pp. 1248 ; 1500 photographs and about 120 pictures in fuU colours. London : 

Educational Book Co., 1924. 

Many useful works of this tyx)e have been produced, but none, perhaps, with such care 
or equipped with such well-chosen illustrations. Mr. Hammerton is to be congratulated 
upon an undertaking which has involved much organisation and labour. The whole of 
the Old World in ancient times is ransacked and its principal monuments of historical and 
artistic worth are described and illustrated: a vast period of time is covered, from the misty 
past of Sumer and Akkad to the golden age of Byzantium. Egypt. Arabia, Carthage, 
Greece and the Roman Empire submit their most famous monuments for comparison 
with the less known but no less impressive works -of man in the New World in Mexico, 
Honduras and Yucatan. The Great Wall of China, the shrines of Burma, Javft and Ceylon 
are put before the reader for comparison with the Roman Wall in Britain, the temples of 
Sicily and the marvels of Palmyra and Baalbek. Comparatively imknown marvels such 
as the tombs of Algeria and the ruins of Rhodesian Zimbabwe are put before us. Except 
for Byzantium the marvels of Christendom are omitted — and rightly so, for the editor 
has expressly confined his wnrk to the acliievements of man in other times and other fields. 
Throughout we see the achievements of man in the grand style; in each case he is the 
jx€ya\o7rp€7ryjs whether at Stonehenge or on Easter Island. 

In schools and universities alike these volumes should serve as a commentary on ancient 
history or on geography. To criticise either the method of presentation or the manner of 
illustration would be superfluous in a work which is primarily intended to stimulate and to 
supplement existing methods of teaching. 

The contributors are, for the most part, real authorities on their subjects. Out of 
so much that is good it is hard to select any contributions for special praise. What is 
remarkable is that in a few thousand words each wulter has achieved the same standard of 
simplicity without sacrifice of qualit 3 ^ Perhaps the most illuminating articles are those 
of Mr. Wright on Palmyra, of Mr. Campbell Thompson on Behistun, Prof. Garstang on 
the Hittites and Mr. Woolley on Carchemish : nor must we omit Prof. M^^res’ account of 
Athens, that reads like an Elizabethan book of travel. Only here and there does the stand- 
ard of illustration fail, as in Prof. Halliday’s article on the ‘ Gods of Ancient Greece ’ 
or in some of the views of Athens, which are cold and dreary. In the text Mr. Frank Rutter 
does his subject scant justice in his chapter on ‘ The Peerless Gems of Greek Sculpture.* 
No matter what he says, we cannot accept the Venus of Melos as a work of unique merit 
(incidentally it was not found in the ruins of a temple ! (p. 245)), nor do we believe that 
‘ Greek art was not realistic but ideal ’ (p. 244) ; we recommend Mr. Rutter to abandon 
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his affection for the Belvidere Apollo and study the genesis of Gi*eek portraiture. With 
Roman sculpture he is more successful, thanks to the labours in that field of Mrs. Strong 
and others. Incidentally the story of Zeuxis and his Helen of Troy (as told by Mr. Rutter) 
is preserved not by Dionysius of Halicamassos but by Cicero (p. 251). 

For the rest there is little to criticise. Prof. Myres deserves a bad mark for calling 
Sunium the ‘ Cornwall of Attica ’ and the Kerameikos the ‘ Westminster of the Athenians * 
rather in the manner of ‘ Blackpool the Naples of the North,’ and we shudder at ‘ centre 
round ’ on p. 685. But we can forgive him all for the inimitable photograph of Athens 
on pp. 685-686, and for his otherwise limpid style. 

On pp. 1091-1092 the old story of the ‘ Mycenaean city ’ and ‘ Mycenaean occupa- 
tion ’ of Troy appears again. There is, of course, no evidence for this, but only for Myce- 
naean importations. The walls of the sixth city of Troy may be of Anatolian type and 
they may be of Egyptian. The one certain thing about them is that they are not Mycenaean. 

Mr. Wright in his article on Delphi should know better than to tell us that the ‘ pale 
wild priestess of Delphi ’ inhaled the fumes and writhed on the top of the golden tripod 
that surmounted the PI at ae an snake ! and Mr. Pryce seems to have got his orientation 
of the gates of Diocletian’s palace wrong. It is the Porta Argent ea that has practically 
vanished. The Porta Aenea, wliich is the South Gate, remains much as it was designed 
• — a small and unimpressive water gate on the sea. 

Dr. Hall in his article on ‘ Babylon the Great ’ bursts almost into song in his lyric 
enthusiasm ; but his words w ould perhaps seem mom suitable for a description of the Grand 
Babylon Hotel, The requisite style is safer in the hands of ]Mr. Woolley, w^ho know's his 
public better. 

But all such criticisms are after all of minor importance. These three satisfying 
volumes do more than merely achieve their primaiy purpose of instruction : they leave 
the reader asking for more. We only hope that ^Ir. Hammerton’s muse (yclept Ephemeris) 
i^ not more than temporarily exhausted. 

Of printer’s errors there are remarkably few. Sigaeum ’ on p. 1088 and ‘ Castely ’ 
on p. 1226 w’^ere all that met the review'er’s search. 

S. C. 


The Oresteia of Aeschylus. Translated by R. C. Trevelyan. Pp. 154. Liverpool 
University Press : Hodder & Stoughton, 1922. 5s. 

Four Plays of Aeschylus : the Suppliant Maidens, the Persians, the 
Seven against Thebes, Prometheus Bound. Rendered into English verse 
by G. M. CooESON. Pp. 212. Oxford : Blackwell, 1922. 

The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Translated by J. T. Sheppard. Pp. 48. 
Cambridge University Press, 1922. 2s. 

The Cyclops. Freely translated and adapted for performance in Enghsh from the 
satyric drama of Euripides. By J. T. Sheppard. Pp. 27. Cambridge University 
Press, 1923. Is. 

The Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes. Translated into corresponding metres by 
BENJAmN Bickley Rogers. Pp. 85. G. Bell & Sons, 1923. Paper, 25. ; cloth, 35. Gd. 
Amaranth and ALsphodel : poems from the Greek Anthology, done into English 
verse by A. J. Butler. Pp. xxi + 278. Oxford : Blackwell, 1922. IO 5 . 6d. 

The Soul of the Anthology. By William Cranston Law^ton. Pp. xii -f 179. 
Yale University Press, and Oxford University Press, 1923. 125 . fid. 

When we remember the old-time metrical translations of the tragedians, with their pedantry 
and fustian and their general air of turning ‘ gentleman into goose,’ it is gratifying to note 
how the standard of literary intelligence in such matters has risen under the influence of 
the new' scholarship. Messrs. Trevelyan, Cookson and Sheppard all keep a vigilant eye 
on the poetic essentials and refuse to be distracted by the scholiast, and their clear and easy 
English recommends them to the general reader. Not but what Aeschylus may be made 
too easy. His is a wrestling genius among the masters, and the versions under notice have 
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scarcely enougii to tell us of those struggles of thought with expression which are so char- 
acteristic of his work. To render these, however, is a formidable task and has hitherto 
proved beyond the powers of ail except Mr. Locke Ellis in his remarkable re-creation 
of the Agamemnon published in 1920. Mr. Trevelyan has made things more dijSicult for 
himself by undertaking to reproduce the *■ metrical pattern ’ of the Aeschylean choruses 
in unrhymed verse. The result is not consistently happy and leaves very much where it 
was his contention that a study of Greek lyrical structure might open up new rh3d;hmic 
possibilities for English. Mr. Cookson, who retains rhyme, is more successful and his 
blank verse is decidedly the better for not being so freely resolved as Mr. Trevelyan’s. 
More of the original ‘ gets across ’ in Dr. Sheppard’s Oedipus Tyrannus, but this is due to 
the qualities of Sophoclean stage -craft rather than to superior merit in the translation. 
Over the Cyclops Dr. Sheppard has clearly enjoyed himself, and his version ought to be 
good fun on the stage; this little volume, by the way, is such a particularly pleasant 
specimen of Cambridge University Press book-production in all other respects as to make 
quite distressing the double lapse into staring wrong- fount on page 25. 

The cheap reprints of Mr, Rogers’ Aristophanes now obtainable should gain many 
new friends for these admirable translations, which are certainly among the most successful 
of their kind in English. 

Dr. Butler’s collection of renderings from the Anthology first appeared as far back 
as 1881. It has since grown to more than twice its original bulk and the new edition, 
containing the Greek text side by side with the English and a number of delightful illus- 
trations, makes an attractive volume, more readable than such products of learned leisure 
usually are. Mr. Lawton’s book on ‘ the soul of the Anthology ’ consists of twenty-one 
short essays on various aspects of Greek life and thought in which are imbedded translations 
of about 200 epigrams. The present reviewer must confess to having no use whatever 
for the causerie, but the translations are generally quite well turned and the best of them 
successful above the average. 

V. S. 


Broadway Translations : — Alciphron, Letters from the Country to the 
Town. Translated by F. A. Wright, with an introduction. Pp. 221. (1923.) 

The Girdle of Aphrodite : the complete love-poems of the Palatine Anthology. 
Translated by F. A. Wright, with an introduction. Pp. xxxvii + 315. (1923.) 

Heliodorus, An Aethiopian Romance. Translated by Thosias Underdowke. 
Revised by F. A. Wright, with an introduction, Pp. 323. (1923.) Ovid, The 

Lover’s Handbook : a complete translation of the Ars Amatoria. By 
F. A. W^RIGHT, with an introduction. Pp. 305. (1924.) George Routledge & Sons. 

Feminism in Greek Literature from Homer to Aristotle. By F. A. Wright, 
Pp. 222. George Routledge & Sons, 1923. 

There is much that is praiseworthy in Mr. Wright’s ceiivre de vulgariscUion. His 
versions move along quite readably and keep commendably clear of translator’s slang, 
and if the six-line stanza in which he has chosen to dress the Ars Amatoria shows a tendency 
to take the bit between its teeth, Ovid is enough to put any Georgian versifier in a quandary. 
The introductions are generally sound and likely to interest the average reader ; that to 
the Ars Amoioria, in particular, gives an excellent account of social cross-currents in Augustan 
Rome and the probable circumstances of Ovid’s exile. Mr. Wright’s conspectus of original 
testimony in his short volume on Greek feminism makes illuminating reading, but although 
his general attitude towards it is doubtless warranted by the facts, he often inclines to 
press his texts unduly hard. The subordinate position occupied by women in Athens and 
most Hellenic communities is a well-attested and regrettable fact, but such commonplaces 
of misogynistic folk-lore as the Milesian tales or the practices of the Athenian underworld 
i-evealed in the pleadings of Antiphon or Isaeus are of very slight weight in the count. 
Similar evidence in plenty could without doubt always have been produced in con- 
demnation of all ages and peoples down to the present day. 


V. s. 
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Philodemos uber die Qedichte, fiinftes Buch. Griechisches Text mit Uebersetzxmg 
und Erlauterungen. Von Christian Jensen. Pp. x + 178. Berlin : Weidmann, 
1923. 

Fragments of the work Trepl woiTj/xaTuyu of the Epicurean Philo demus have come do^vn to 
us on nearly twenty of the Herculaneum papyri, the best preserved being parts of the fifth 
book, which are contained in Nos. 1425 and 1538. Prof. Jensen, of Kiel, has now given 
us an edition of these, containing in four parallel columns the Oxford transcript, the Naples 
transcript, his own restoration of the text and a German translation. There is thus made 
available for the first time a practically continuous Philodemian text, 38 columns in length, 
and enabling us to form a clear notion of his style and some of his lines of argument. In 
the three essays making up the second half of the volume Prof. Jensen shortly sketches 
some of the conclusions which may be drawn from his reconstruction. The most important 
of the essays shows that among various Hellenistic treatises on poetic theory discussed 
by Philodemus in coll. 1-13 of the fragment is one putting forward the same arguments 
as those of the Ars poetica of Horace. The author’s name, which is not preserved in its 
entirety, must be read as Neoptolemus, whom Porphyrio mentions as Horace’s authority, 
and who is now revealed as having furnished the Roman not merely with the general 
disposition of his poem, but wdth all his principal doctrines and even with some of the detail 
of similes and illustrations. The other two essays deal respectively with the ethical poetic 
of the Stoic Ariston of Chios and the theory of evcfxDvia as a literarj^ criterion developed by 
Crates of Pergamon, on both of which the remainder of the fragment throws light. 

Prof. Jensen has made this subject peculiarly his own, and further contributions from 
him on the lines of this admirable little book will be expected with interest. 

V. S. 


Ifotes on the Text of Aeschylus. By E. S. Hoernle. Pp. viii -f 100. Oxford : 
Blackwell, 1921. 

The Problem of the Agamemnon : being a criticism of Dr. Verrall’s theory of the 
plot . . . and Dr. VerraU's reply. By E. S. Hoernle. Pp. 42. Oxford : Blackw ell, 
1921. * 

The Recognition Scene in the Choephoroe. By E. S. Hoernle. Pp. 28. 
Oxford : Blackwell, 1922. 

The first of the books above mentioned shows Mr. Hoernle chiefly interested in metrical 
problems, on which his remarks are usually sound and sensible. In particular, his plea 
for a closer consideration of both meaning and rh}i;hm in determining the line- divisions 
of choruses can be cordially recommended to any intending editor of Aeschylean texts. 

In alleviation of the difficulties of time and space connected with the chain of beacons 
in the Agamemnon, Mr. Hoernle develops an ingenious theory that the King, foreseeing 
trouble at home and desiring to take Clytaemestra by surprise, directed their kindling 
to be delayed until after his own ship had started, and w^as thus able to appear in Argos 
only a few hours after the signal had been received there. But it still remains a question 
how far these difficulties are poetical rather than logical. Mr. Hoernle’ s analysis of the 
recognition scene in the Choephoroe is excellent, and he gives a new turn to the argument 
by suggesting that the direction, not the conformation, of the strange footprints by the 
tomb is referred to in the lines irriprai tcv6vtu)v 6^ v 7 roypa<f>al p.eTpovpLevaL Et? ravro 
<rvpipai.vov(TL rot? c/xots crri^ot? (11. 209, 210). 

V. s. 


Byzantine Music and Hymnography. By H. J. W. Till yard. The Faith Press. 
45. 6d. 

This book is a compendium of a large subject. Its merits are that it is handy and in English. 
We can examine it here only from the musical side, leaving the introductory matter about 
the hymns and their writers to others more qualified. We do not think this is the kind 
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of book a musician would have thought it worth while to write. He would have lived in 
Greek churches and got Greek monks to sing into his phonograph, and on the strength of a 
great many instances he would have convinced himself of the general style and form of 
the jiy mn tunes as a whole and made sure of the rhjdihm and intonation. Only then 
would he have listened to what those monks had to say about their scales and musical 
theory, and so have pieced together their intention. Armed Avith this he could have faced 
the manuscripts and have arrived at principles which would have cleared up the sparse 
history. 

The method of this book is the opposite of this. The letter of the record is taken as 
the chief authority, and deductions as to the practice are made from a comparison of 
references. But in the first place music does not exist until it is performed, for notation 
always lags years, if not centuries, behind performance ; and in the second, what people 
say about their music seldom matters much, simply because they have no words to say 
it with, or at least that part of it which is musically important. It is not the actual modes, 
a cross between Gregorian and Oriental, that we want to know about, but the melodic 
figures and cadences that the Byzantines thought typical, and which they actually sang, 
in whatever mode. For the modes merely mark a stage of musical progress, not a locality. 
They do not come by chance or circumstance, but are the logical result of unaccompanied 
singing, and are in principle the same everywhere. In proportion as a Greek is a musician 
he no doubt knows little about his mode and, if we may judge from examples nearer home, 
cares less. 

What does matter about the modes is their mechanism, the way they are used. It 
is interesting to know that several are used in one melody, that the drone is sung, not played, 
and, when boys are there, also an octave higher. It would be interesting to know whether, 
as in Greek folksong, diatonic is alternated with chromatic so as to produce the effect of 
our alternation of major Avith minor ; also on w hat notes of the mode a cadence may come, 
and Avhich modes — for the word after all means mood — are associated with particular 
emotions. 

It is most disappointing to read that ' palaeographers are by no means agreed as to 
the laws of rhythm.’ That puts us back at the fundamental crux of ancient Greek music. 
But again one wonders, w^hy ask the palaeographers ? If the Kving voices cannot make 
the rhythm plain, no marks on paper ever will. 

One small point we may comment on. We are told that the octave is divided into 68 
" points ’ (small intervals), and that of these the major tone contains 12, the minor 9 and 
the semitone 7. The Hindus similarly divided the octave into 22 points and gave those 
three tones respectively 4, 3 and 2 of them. Both are systems of rough logarithms 
(the true values in an octave Avith 68 subdiAusions would be 11*56, 10*31, 6*35) ; the Hindu 
is slightly the more accurate of the two. But both are clearly theoretical ; they state 
merely an intended relationship, not a practical experience, and we cannot say on the 
strength of this, though we might perhaps on other grounds, that ‘ the Greek scale is not 
in accord Arith our OA^n.’ 

The main interest of the book is that it describes a vocal system, like the Gregorian, 
not an instrumental; and the nomenclature indicates, accordingly, interAul and not 
pitch. It would be an advantage to have the technical terms translated, as the conception 
that lies behind them counts for a good deal — in such words, probably, as Petaste, Hyporrhoe, 
and Pneuma as applied to a *■ leap.’ The author suggests a connexion with Arabia; but 
that is purely an instrumental system and its principle is the mechanical diArision of a 
string. The analogies Arith Aryan peoples are much stronger. 

A. H. F.-S. 


Die Pythais ; Studien zur Geschichte der Verbindungen zwischen Athen 
und Delphi. By A. Boethius. Pp. v + 172. Uppsala ; Almquist & Wiksell, 
1918. 

The festival of the Pythais was little more than a name to us until the discovery of the 
Delphian inscriptions in Avhich the business done at the Pythaides is minuted. Dr. Boethius 
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has now collated these inscriptions with our odd scraps of literary evidence and in the 
light of these combined sources has reconstructed a skeleton history of the% ceremony. 
His chief conclusions are as follows : — (1) The P}i:hais, though celebrated at Delphi, soon 
became a purely Athenian festival, and is quite unconnected with the Pythiads. It also 
remained distinct, until a comparatively late period, from the Pjihais of the Marathonian 
Tetrapolis. (2) The Pythais was instituted in the daj"s of the Eupatrid rule at Athens. But 
its celebration only took place at rare intervals, and after 330 b.c. suffered an interruption 
of some two centuries. In 138 b.c. the ceremony w^as resumed, but died out in the distress- 
ful period that follow'ed upon the Mithridatic w^ars. (3) The Pvdhais was originally a 
harvest festival. But in its later days it became a mere pretext for athletic displays by the 
jemiesse dore€- and for performances by the Teyrtrat Trpo? rov Slowctov. 

Dr. Boethius does not try to prove too much wdth his scanty material, and his book 
inspiies confidence as a w'ork of careful and accurate reflection. 


Aristote, Constitution d Athenes. Translated and annotated by M. Mathietj 
and B. Hacssotjllier. Pp. xxxi 180. Paris : Societe d’ Edition ' Les beUes 
lettres,* 1922. 10 fr. 

This book comprises a well-printed text of the ' AOi]vaiii}v HoAtreta, together with a transla- 
tion and shoid notes, and an introduction wdiich will interest other than French scholars. In 
the introduction M. 3Iathieu condenses the results of his previous researches on Aristotle's 
sources for the first 41 chapters of his treatise. He detects no less than three pamphletists 
behind Aristotle, a democrat, an oligarch, and a Thera menist, all of w^hom WTOte about 
400 B.c. The chapter on Draco, and the tw'O constitutions of 411 b.c. (w'hich w^ere perhaps 
discussed by the revolutionists, but never enacted), he fathers upon the Thera menist 
sojirce. M. Mathieu seems disposed to minimise the importance of the Atthidographers as 
pro adders of democratic material to the AOr^vaLUiv HoAtreta ; but his distinction between an 
oligarchic gossip-monger and a Theramenist document-rigger seems wtII founded. JM. 
Haussoullier foUow’S on wdth an analysis of chs. 42 sqq., w^hich he considers the product 
of first-hand researcli by Aristotle or his pupils. He successfully explains the omissions in 
this section, e,g, in regard to the voixoBiraL. and commends this part of Aristotle’s work 
strongly, but not unreasonably, as a mine w'hich will repay much further exploitation. 


The Poetics of Aristotle : its Meaning and Influence. By Lane Coopee. 

Pp. X -f- 157, London : G. G. Harrap & Co., 1924. bs. 

This volume in the ' Our Debt to Greece and Borne ’ series summarises the contents of the 
Poetics^ with brief illustrations from ancient and modern literature, and then traces the 
history of the book and its influence upon the literature of Europe. Lists of important 
editions in various languages are given and the names and opinions of the great critics. 
Every tiling is carefully dated. Owing to limited space. Prof. Cooper has had to compress 
rigidly, and in consequence his exposition may sometimes seem a little dry, but it will 
certainly prove most useful to students of modem literature, who will find, for example, 
clear statements of what the doctrine of the Lmities owes to Aristotle and to his Italian 
commentators respectively, and of the various senses in which Catharsis has been under- 
stood. In these days it is good to be reminded that ‘ if Aristotle neglects the workings 
of fate,” the reason is that they are less important in Greek tragedy than our writers 
imagine,’ and that ‘ there is but one agency against which a Greek hero may not hope to 
contend — and that is the poet.’ After reading Prof. Cooper’s summary of the Tractatus 
Coislinianus, which is supposed to contain fragments of Aristotle’s teaching on comedy, 
one feels that his eulogy of it (p. 69) is a little too high-pitched. And is it quite tme to 
say that Aristotle sanctions no derivation of the w^ord comedy, in view cf 1418a, 37, 
w-ych surely" implies that in his belief #ca)/xa>8ot W'ere so-called utto tov Ktu/xa'^eu' ? But 
the book gives little occasion for fault-finding. Under Prof. Cooper’s enthusiastic guidance 
J.H.S. — VOL. XLTV. X 
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the student will learn not only the value and importance of the Poetics, but also how sorely 
Aristotle needs to be saved from his Renaissance friends. 

J. H. S. 


La vie de Pythagore de Diog^ne Laerce : edition critique avec intro- 
duction et commentaire. By A. Delatte. Pp. 272. Bruxelles : M. Lamertin, 

1922. 

The first part of this book studies the various problems connected with the life and per- 
sonality of Diogenes Laertius and the composition of his work. ‘ Antecedent literature * 
naturally looms large in such a study, and English readers must not expect to find M. 
Delatte more merciful in this respect than other conscientious foreign writers. He himself 
regards Diogenes as a rather simple-minded gentleman, who did not belong to any par- 
ticular philosophical school, but had a deep respect for Plato, was concerned to defend 
Epicurus against Stoic calumnies, and felt a keen interest in the Sceptics, whom he treated 
at great length, possibly to show that he was quite at home amid the most abstruse philo- 
sophical arguments. Delatte believes that he can discover a certain bias towards Platonism 
in Diogenes’ poetical effusions, which are scattered through his work, but one cannot help 
feeling that their theology and eschatology are too conventional to justify even so slight 
an assumption. A certain tenderness towards Platonism was doubtless becoming in a 
work addressed to a lady devoted to that philosophy. But the problem with which 
Delatte is more immediately concerned is that of the sources of Diogenes’ book. It is 
generally admitted that Diogenes worked with some pre-existing compilation before him, 
to which he made additions from other sources. Is it possible to determine these further 
sources and thus to decide what is Diogenes’ o\vn personal contribution to the result ? 
It is difficult to summarise Delatte’ s conclusions. Many of the authors that in his opinion 
were consulted by Diogenes are but little known to fame or even to good scholars. ' 

Next comes a detailed study of the MSS. of Diogenes, so far as they bear on the Life 
of P^dhagoras. The twelfth and thirteenth century MSS. B, P and E, are the basis of 
Diogenes' text, but some of the fifteenth-century MSS. offer readings widely different from 
these, and it has been argued that they are the heirs of an equally authoritative tradition. 
Taking G and D, Delatte shows that most of their variants are due to the intelligence, 
often perverse, of scholars or copjfists, and that when they give better readings than B, 
P and F, the same explanation is tenable. It would have been convenient if Delatte had 
embodied more of the readings of G and D in his otherwise elaborate apparatus. 

In the constitution of his text Delatte is profoundly conservative. Thus, among the 
Pythagorean precepts in c. 17. he keeps (^opriov (TvyKaOuLip^iv /cat pvf crvi cTrtrt^cVat and 
Iktos Xcoifjyopov pi] ^<i8t^€tv, though parallel texts give exactly the contrary advice, and 
in c. 20 TreAapydv, generally corrected after lamblichus to TreSaprdy = /x€^app.d^fU', on 
the ground that Diogenes, who was a little simple, may well have made such mivStakes 
or adopted them from his predecessors. His note on p. 220, where he defends the original 
text against Cobet and Reiske. is excellent. In c. 49, where he tries to restore a mutilated 
epigram with the help of lamblichus and reads EparoKXeovs ^dpio^ at the end of a penta- 
meter. the result is hardly happy. At the foot of each page of the Greek, references are 
given to all the ancient texts which treat of the same subject as Diogenes, thus forming 
‘ line soHe de repertoire bibliographique qu'on chercherait vainement ailleurs.’ The inten- 
tion of this is to enable the reader to see at a glance the development of the tradition on 
any point of biography or doxography. 

In the notes which form the last section of the book, sources are M. Delatte’s main 
interest. His treatment of cc. 22-24 will serve as an example of his method. These 
chapters, which contain a medley of Pythagorean precepts and include a prohibition of 
animal sacrifice, are traced back to Aristotle by Rohde, to Aristoxenus by Diels. But 
Aristotle and Aristoxenus, as is known from other sources, did not say that Pythagoras 
abstained from animal sacrifice, whereas Timaeus did. This consideration, reinforced 
by parallels between these chapters and a section of lamblichus' Zife of Pythagoras, derived 
from Timaeus. leads Delatte to the conclusion that Timaeus is their source. Zeller’s view 
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that the extracts from Alexander Polyhistor in cc. 25-33 do not represent old Pythagorean- 
ism in ^ngorously attacked by Delatte. Amid the vast array of parallels it is quite refreshing 
to come across something for which Delatte can find no twin, though we could wish it 
were not the passage in c. 30 beginning rrjv dvOpwTrov Sirjp^a-Oat rpi\Tjy t€ 

vovy K(t\ KOI OvfJiov. about which one would like to know more. AI. Delatte s work 

is most carefully and conscientiously done. The concrete results obtained as regards 
* sources ’ seem hardly proportionate to the labour expended, but that doubtless is inherent 
in the nature of the subject. 

J. H. S. 


Greek Themes in Modern Musical Setting. By Albert A. Stanley. New 

York : The Macmillan Company. 1924. 

This is a handsoriie edition of some recent Greek Play Music from America, together with 
other arrangements and compositions, all by a well-knowTi American musician. The plays 
are — Sappho and Phaon {a modern tragedy by Percy Mackaye), Euripides. AlceMis {English 
text), Euripides, Iphigenia in Tanris (Greek text), and the Menaechmi of Plautus (the 
Cantica in Latin). English translations are supplied where needed. The chorus usually 
sings in unison and the orchestra is restricted to flutes, harps and clarinets — such instru- 
ments as come nearest to the Greek. The composer uses themes from the extant fragments 
of ancient music, but develops them on fairly modem lines. In the Greek choruses he 
observes the quantities and metre of the original and avoids florid expansion. He has been 
obliged to remember the limited powers of amateur bandsmen and of choruses impatient 
of long rehearsals. His work, therefore, is on a different scale from the traditional English 
settings by men like Parry and Prof. Charles Wood, who with a professional orchestra and 
a choras, the training of w^hich W'as a masterpiece of musical leadership, freely used the 
resources of contemporary instrumentation and part -writing. Both methods may be 
commended; but it is fairly certain that any attempt to dethrone the chorus will defeat 
the purpose of the play. • Parry's chomses, whether ‘ Greek ’ or not, w'ere worth hearing : 
they stirred such emotions as the ancient poet W'as tr\fing to arouse and, in spite of our 
misunderstanding of this or that technical point, they brought us into sympathy with the 
great thoughts of the men of old. If a Greek play falls short of this achievement, it remains, 
how'ever correct be the details, as little more than an illustrated lecture. But even so it has 
a high educational value; and we should encourage every^ attempt from the humblest to 
the most ambitious. To any school or college w'ishing to produce the Alcestis or the /.T., 
Mr. Stanley’s book might be of the greatest help, especially in the latter play, w^here full 
directions for the dances, costumes and staging, together with a picturesque series of 
photographs, are supplied. The Cantica of Plautus are perhaps rather thin ice for a com- 
poser’s evolutions : Mr, kStanley treats the Latin quantities Avith some freedom, but the 
general result is spirited enough. Among the other pieces is a setting for the harp of the 
apocryphal melody of Pindar, Olympian^^, L, and another of the Sicilus epitaph. It may be 
doubted whether these two feeble melodies gain much from any accompaniment. The 
safest course w'ould be for the harp to play in unison Avith the A^oice, as the cithara seems to 
haA'e done. The introduction contains some useful information on ancient Greek music, 
but it aA'oids the more difficult controA'^ersial topics. 

Finally, there is the full score of a symphonic poem. Attis^ based upon Catullus’ ode. 
but using the full modern orchestra. Some of the themes haA’-e an archaic flaA'Our. This 
work AA'as giA'-en by the Boston FestiA^al Orchestra in 1898 and subsequently. We con- 
gratulate the author on his success in supplying appropriate music for ancient drama and 
in inducing American students to concern theraseh'es wdth this important branch of classical 
culture. 




H. J. W. T. 
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Forschungen in Bphesos ; Band III. Pp. 288, with 281 figs. Vienna : Holzel 

& Co., 1923. 

This third instalment of the Austrian x\rchaeological Institute’s sumptuous publication of 
its excavations at Ephesus deals mainly with the Agora, the first discovery of which dates 
back to 1903. Its clearance was not finished till 1911; but outlying parts, for example 
the Bibliotheca, have already been published. Now for the first time we have a complete 
architectural study of its remains from the competent pen of Dr. W. Wilberg, and a com- 
plete publication of eighty odd inscriptions found in its area : this latter part is by Dr. 
J. Keil, fonnerly resident director of the Austrian archaeological station in Smjmia, and well 
known for his epigraphical work, undertaken in company with von Premerstein, in Lydia. The 
Agora, first laid out in the Augustan age, has yielded a succession of public documents of 
the first three centuries of the Christian era, but no inscriptions of pre -Roman date. What 
else it may have yielded, and what, if ami^hing, was found beneath it, this publication does 
not show. The tendency of the Austrian excavators was to be satisfied with the clearance 
of Roman architectural monuments and not by deeper grubbing to spoil the spectacular 
effect of them or endanger their stability. But one is not always allowed to know about 
Kleinfimde unearthed in big excavations carried out under the old regime in Turkey. 
What, for example, has the world been told about the smaller objects found at Zenjirli 
from thirty to fifteen years ago ? 

On the Agora follows the publication by Dr. G. Niemann and Dr. W, Wilberg of 
buildings about the Harbour, that is, at the other extremity of the great central street. 
Dr. R. Heberdey deals with the half-dozen inscriptions recovered there, and also with two 
texts found upon aqueducts, an architectural study of which, together with other remains of 
the city’s system of water supply in Roman times, is contributed by Dr. Wilberg, to con- 
clude the volume. The usual full and admirable Indices are appended. This instalment, 
like its predecessors, will be a joy to architects and epigraphists, to whom full satisfaction 
is offered for the great weight and, doubtless, commensurate cost of the volume. 

D. G. H. 


The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara ; an Account of some Early Cemeteries of Southern 
Crete. By Stephans os Xa^^^thoudides, Ph.D., Ephor General of Antiquities in Crete. 
Translated by J. P. Dkoop, M.A. With a Preface by Sir Arthur Evaxs, F.R.S., etc. 
Pp. xx-|- 142 ; 62 plates, and a map. University Press of Liverpool : London, Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1924. 

Since we have become accustomed to the brilliance of Cretan discov^eries, we turn with 
increasing interest to the beginning and the end of the Minoan age. We look now for 
evidence of early contact with the more ancient civilisations of Africa and Asia, by means of 
which we hope to explain the phenomenally precocious culture of Crete at the close of the 
third millennium b.c. We seek also for knowledge of the relations of the Greek mainland 
to Crete five hundred years later, when mature Minoan arts were carried wholesale to 
Mycenae. Dr. Xanthoudides’ book throws light in both directions. It has been thought 
that the most remarkable Mycenaean monuments, the beehive tombs, show Cretan deco- 
ration applied to a non-Cretan architectural form, of which the prototypes must probably 
be sought in Asia Minor. In 1904 the remains of two primitive tholoi were formd by the 
Italian Mission at H. Triada, but these were isolated and not very convincing indications 
that the beehive shape might properly belong to Early Minoan sepulchral architecture. 
The subsequent explorations of Dr. Xanthoudides, which are recorded in this book, have set 
the matter beyond doubt. The Early ^linoan tholoi here published, fifteen in number, w'ere 
found at nine different places in the plain of Mesara, east of Phaistos and H. Triada. They 
were tall pointed vaults of circular plan, built on the ancient ground-level or very slightly 
below it. All had collapsed, but the thick walls stand in some places to a height of five or 
six feet, and some of the megalithic doorways are preserved. The walls are built of irregular 
stones, and their inward lean is done by corbelling. Projecting courses on the outsides 
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suggest that the domes were covered up with earth. Dr. Xanthoudides draws attention 
to the present-day survival of these vaults in the mitdta of Mount Ida, the cheese-dairies 
and store-rooms of the shepherds. Sir Arthur Evans traces their pedigree in the other 
three tion, and finds a beginning in the tents of Libyan nomads. Their design and structure 
are identical with those of the later monumental tombs of Greece, though the work is far 
inferior. Their use. however, was not quite the same. The early tholoi were communal 
tombs, belonging to settlements of which remains have been found on neighbouring hills 
at Port! and elsewhere. The burials which they contained were, of course, very numerous ; 
Dr. Xanthoudides calculated many hundreds in one tomb at Port!. In the Middle Minoan 
period the fashion of burial seems to have changed, and the tholoi were no longer used, but 
pot-graves and ossuaries of this date were found close to them. The surviving wealth of the 
burials was not very great, for successive mourners stole the offerings of their predecessors ; 
but in the latest deposits enough gold remained to show the opulence of these people. 
The less valuable gifts had not been taken from the dead, and these are the things that 
pro'^'ide such important evidence for external relations. Most notable are the ivory and 
steatite seals, which were foimd in very great number and variety. Some of these have 
already been published. Copper and silver daggers of primitive types are also new and 
useful documents. The pottery includes the most extensive finds of E.M. I. ware that have 
yet been made, and shows close connexion vnth Cycladic and Asiatic forms. Great 
quantities of stone vessels were found, partly in trenches and ossuaries of M.M. I. date. 
They are not so fine nor quite so early as the Mochlos group, but they bear out the theory 
of Egyptian influence which ^Ir, Seager’s find suggested, confirmed by the further discovery 
here of blue-glazed beads of local fabric. Two imitations of Twelfth-Dynasty Eg\q)tian 
scarabs were found at Platanos, with a fine Babylonian cylinder of the same date which 
makes a notable addition to the small company of these seals in Crete. The presentation 
of this valuable material could hardly be bettered, and the book may well serve as a model 
to authors, translators and publishers of similiar work. The definite and practical descrip- 
1;ions of pottery and other forms must probably be counted to the special merit of Professor 
Droop. A solitary unsatisfactory expression invites notice as a curiosity : are not the 
Venetian ‘ sherds smeared with lead ’ at Christos (p. 70) perhaps lead-glazed ware ? The 
Liverpool University Press deserves gratitude for its generous allowance of illustrations, 
both in scale and number. It is true that the material which Dr. Xanthoudides offers, 
particularly the drawings, is worthy of liberal and skilful handling, but it is seldom that such 
treatment can be given to archaeological publications in this country. The intrusion of 
initialled footnotes is probably established as a sort of translator’s perquisite. In the 
present instance they are very few in number and do little material harm ; but one (p. 133) 
is merely facetious, and another (p. 106) is so misleading that it must be examined in detail. 
At or near Platanos two limestone cones or pyramids were found, about which Dr. Xanthou- 
dides says that the proportion of their weights (exactly 2 : 3) supports the view that 
they may be weight -standards. The translator’s footnote is : * Pound on a classical Greek 
site they would be regarded as loom weights.’ If Professor Droop had really considered the 
size and weight of the stones he would hardly have written this note. They rise about five 
inches on a five-inch base, and the heavier weighs nearly two kilos, about four and a half 
pounds. They are certainly not loom weights. They may not even be Minoan ; but by 
the place of their discovery and the remarkable coincidence of their weights they are 
amply qualified for admission to the not very exclusive circles of prehistoric metrologv. 

E. J. P. 


The Office of the Grand Chamberlain in the Later Roman and Byzantine 
Empire. By James E. Dunlap. (Lmiversity of Michigan Studies. Hiimanistic 
Series. Vol. XIV. Part 2.) Pp. 324. New York : The Macmillan Company, 1924. 
The subject of the ci\nl administrative system of the Byzantine Empire is one to which 
until recent times little attention was given; but in 1911 Professor Bury published his 
exhaustive work on the Imperial Administrative system in the ninth centur^L which is the 
standard book of reference on the subject, but can be very usefully supplemented by mono- 
graphs on particular offices, and of such the University of Michigan has now given us two. 
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that by Professor Boak on the Master of the Offices and the present one, in which the Office 
of Chamberlain is traced from the private chamberlains of the Republic down to the dis- 
appearance of the Grand Chamberlain in the eleventh century. The subject is hardly as 
interesting as that of the Master of the Offices, but it is all the more credit to Mr. Dunlap 
that he has undertaken to explore it. He here shows how the 'praepositus raised himself 
to the position of an officer of State, but after Justinian’s time was reduced to that of a high 
Court official, though still often exercising considerable personal influence on politics; 
and the book ends with biographies of four eminent prae posit i ; but, whatever may be 
said of the other three, the career of Narses has nothing to do with the Chamberlain’s office, 
and it seems unnecessary to repeat the oft-told tale of the Gothic War. The criticisms that 
I have to make on details are few. From the entry o Tr/aatTrocrtro? wv irarpiKto^ 
in the Kletorologion Mr. Dunlap infers that there were always two praepositi, a patrician 
and a non-patrician. If this were the meaning, it would surely be 6 /xr/ on', and the obvious 
meaning is that, if the praepositus was not a patrician, he held the position here stated. 
Mr. Dunlap has shown on other grounds that there were two praepositi, but this passage 
seems to me beside the point. The bibliography of texts is extraordinarily out of date. At 
least twenty editions here given have been superseded ; but possibly the intention is to give 
those which, being contained in series, are easiest of access. In the useful list of praeposiii 
in Appendix A no names are given between the reign of Phocas and that of Justinian II ; 
but Andrew the Chamberlain, who played a great part under Const ans II, can hardly have 
been less than a Grand Chamberlain, I should like to end by expressing a hope that 
similar studies on other offices mav follow. 

E. W. B. 


The Craft of Athenian Pottery. By Gisela M. A. Richter. Pp. 113; 89 illus- 
trations. The Metropolitan Museum of Art : Publication of the Committee on 
Education. New Haven; Yale University Press; London : Oxford University 
Press, 1923. 2o5. net. 

Good as this book is, its outstanding feature is its excessive cost. The New York Museum 
appears to possess a publishing staff which is independent of itj writers, has no know- 
ledge of its public, and subordinates the use of books to their appearance. Not that the 
present work is well produced : it is too heavy, being printed on thick glazed paper ; its case 
is too weak, having paper back and hinges ; and its pictures are too small, though elegantly 
proportioned to the size of the page. All these are faults of cheapness for which the pur- 
chaser gets no relief in the price. It is a pleasure, however, to turn to the author’s text. 
Miss Richter wisely abandoned antiquarian theories of technical pottery processes in 
favour of the experience of practical potters ; indeed, she learned the craft herself. As the 
result she corrects many foolish errors which have been commonly repeated in archaeological 
books, and makes several new and useful observations, particularly on turning and mould- 
ing and building in sections. Her practical observations are convincingly illustrated in 
ancient examples, of which she possesses very" intimate knowledge. A new contribution 
deals with the application of red ochre to the clay. Miss Richter finds that this was added 
as a wash before the pots were fired or painted, and points out that, although this colour 
has mostly worn off, it has made the difference between the present surface-colour and the 
inner pink tone of the clay. In the last chapter there is a useful collection of references 
to the potter’s craft in ancient literature, in which the accompanying translations contain 
some curiosities of scholarship. It is astonishing that even here, with the Greek text 
alongside, the impossible word amphorai should exist. 


The Daily Life of the Greeks and Romans. By Helen McClees, Ph.D. 
Pp. 135, 156 illustrations. New York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1924. 
6s. 6(1. 

The New York Museum, following the lead of the British Museum, has put together an 
exhibition of objects illustrating Greek and Roman life. This handbook is a guide to 
those objects and to others, not withdrawn from the general collection, which can be 
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used for the same purpose. It is a slighter book than the British Museum Guide, and 
is therefore better adapted for quick reading in the museum. But its price would be 
prohibitive for a popular guide in this country", and it cannot fairly claim a higher destiny. 
An original feature is the special section for ‘ Occupations of Women.’ These are chiefly 
the arts of cloth-making, milling and bakery. The assumption that women were really 
responsible for them is doubtless a concession of the author to her sex; and we might 
reasonably expect, from her special interest, to receive some expert guidance in domestic 
methods. Yet Ave are told of spinning (p. 31) that ' a small weight, the spindle-whorl, 
usually of terra-cotta, was attached to the thread below the spindle to increase the 
twisting motion.’ It is an inevitable disadvantage for these guide-books that they must 
use the material which they happen to possess, so diverse in places and times of origin, 
to make a representative picture of classical manners and customs. In the present 
instance, however, such difficulties are easily and pleasantly obscured. 


Selected Bindings from the Gennadius Library. Thirty-eight plates in colour, 
with introduction and description by Lrcv Alxen Patox, Ph.D. Cambridge 
[Mass.] : Published by the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. Printed 
in Great Britain at the Chiswick Press. 1924, 

When the great library that was brought together by His Excellency M. Joannes Gennaaius 
was still at Be Vere Gardens, it w^as often visited by scholars in search of some rare book 
unobtainable elsewhere. Hoav kindly was the welcome — how^ pleasant it was to sit in 
that upper room and steal a glance now^ and then at the great diplomat and scholar as he 
worked in his play- time at the catalogue of his treasures. And now he has placed scholar- 
ship under a new' obligation by giving this library, with a true Greek piety, to Athens — 
to the American School of Classical Studies. The (Tennadeion, built of a fine white marble 
frf)m Naxos, is rising on land once ow'ned by the ‘ Monastery of the Bodiless Ones,’ and 
will be ready in the summer or autumn of 1925 to mceive the finest of Greek libraries. The 
total number of books and tracts is estimated at about 45,000 to 50,000. Of these M. 
Gennadius has himself catalogued about half. Especially noteworthy are the first editions 
of the Greek Classics, beginning with a superb copy of the Homer — first editions of most 
of the Greek Fat her*s— copies of practically all the books of travel in Greece— the collection 
of one thousand odd pamphlets on the Greek War of Independence— the 490 Byroniana — 
the great Koraes collection— the autographs— the 194 large cases of engravings. The 
catalogue, wdien it appears, w ill be a standard bibliography of books and tracts on Ancient, 
Mediaeval and Modern Greece. Meantime in the volume before us some thirty-eight 
out of the 600 odd fine bindings have been admirably reproduced in colour by Messrs. 
Whitt ingham and Griggs and described by Br. Lucy Paton. The most interesting is per- 
haps that of the manuscript of the hpcoTTy^aaTa of Chrysoloras that once belonged to the 
great condottiere Sigismondo Malatesta, The library possesses about tw'enty Greek 
Monastic bindings in perfect preservation — these bindings are, of course, very rare. It is 
rich too in specimens from the libraries of the Popes and Cardinals and of the Kings of 
France and England and the gieat collectors. In fact, this collection is of first-rate import- 
ance as illustrating almost completely the history of the binder’s art. And w'c would not 
forget the covers designed by M. Gennadius himself and the remarkable work of restoration 
done by Mr. Constantine Hutchins, Avho w'as for some time keeper of the collection. 

The American School is to be heartily congratulated, and scholars will rejoice that the 
Gennadius Library, like the Finlay Library, has found its permanent home in Athens, 
Avhich is destined to become the intellectual centre of the Balkans and the Levant. 


The Foundations of Classic Architecture. By H. L. Warrex. Pp. xiv -f 357, 
W'ith 119 plates. New York: Macmillan, 1919. SG.(X). 

The late Herbert Langford Warren’s book on Classic Architecture is already well enough 
know'n to be found on the shelves of most Schools of Architecture in this country. It 
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takes, in rather more detailed manner, the line adopted hy the earher book of W. J. 
Anderson, completed somewhat differently by Phene Spiers, It is not an easy line. It 
is a comparatively simple matter to 'vrate h\^erbolicalK about Greek architecture, or 
Greek anything, but not at all easy to do it well. Mr. Warren has done it, on the whole, 
very well indeed, but this alone would not make his book attractive to students. He has 
managed to combine vision in description with practical fact, and the tangible subject 
matter is put down systematically, with considerable skill. 

The book is not about Greece alone. A good third of it deals with Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, Persia and the .Egean. For the first two Perrot and Chipiez are evidently 
borrow’ed from freely, for the third Dieulafoy, and for the fourth, the Knossos reports 
and Dorpfeld. Like many good Americans, Warren pays a lot of attention to Dorpfeld 
throughout the book. In Greece, the main objective of the book, he has managed to 
avoid extremes and his illustrations are effective and remarkably well chosen. The 
remarks on the origin and final function (as design) of the Doric order are generally sound, 
though there is perhaps a slight inconsistency in tw o separate references to the part 
played by the ^linoan order. The resemblance of the capitals of the ’ Basilica ’ at Paestum 
to those from the Treasury of At reus is rightly emphasised. Generally the subject matter 
is treated geographically, order by order, the sculpture taking its place along with the 
architecture. 

On the Avhole, this book fills a definite place, and is perhaps the best book on Greek 
architecture in English. 

D. T. F. 


Polychromy, Architectural and Structural. By Leon V. Solon. Pp. xiv -P 

156, w ith 9 coloured and 29 uncoloured plates. New York : the Architectural 

Record, 1924. 

Mr. Leon V*. Solon is know'ii as an illustrator and vase painter w ho has used Greek designs 
with advantage. This book on ‘ Polychromy ’ is entirely about Greek w ork, though the 
limitations and different outlook of the Gothic and Renaissance achievements are dis- 
cussed briefly in the first tw^o chapters. The book aims at an Analysis of the theory and 
practice of polychromy as practised in architecture and sculpture by the Greeks of the 
sixth and fifth centuries b.c. in order ‘ to provide the architect and sculptor with simple 
maxims for guidance.’ The author over-labours many of his points and brings in irrelevant 
aesthetic on matters that are obvious to every practical designer. Nevertheless, his book 
is of importance, as it is wvitten on a subject w hich badlj^ needs handling, and it has the 
great merit of a sound outlook about unreliable data. It is a real advantage to the 
practical designer w'ho has no time for archaeological research to be told Avhat sources he 
can trust. 

Mr. Solon is not ahvays convincing. He makes classifications wLich are in some 
respects faulty, and his treatment of them in detail is often Aveak and incomplete. His 
statement of the determining factors of colour emphasis in design on p. 36 is excellent, 
but wiien he comes to greater detail on pp. 50 and 52 he is rather at sea. One cannot 
agree at all that the corona of a Greek cornice is a w^eight-carrying item. What is meant 
by the ‘ peristyle,’ Avhen ' column shafts and bases ' are separatelv mentioned ? Are the 
‘ retaining walls ’ the ceUa w alls ? If so, there is no conception of them that is right 
except as alternatives for columnar treatment. ML at is the A’ague term ' superstructure 
above architrave ’ under the heading ‘ supported items,’ w hen the details of this super- 
structure (except roof) occur under other headings ? ‘ ^Mouldings,’ again, is vague Avhen 

some of the most important are included in other items, and any detailed analysis of 
such mouldings as the epikranitis as well as of gargoyles is completely omitted in 
Chapter IX. 

Enough has been said to show' that there is some twisting of facts to fit preconceived 
theories. As an art< worker, the author would be on safer ground if he adopted a broader 
classification that an artist Avould understand. The inclusion of the corona among the 
plain undecorated surfaces was because of its function as a pnmari/ horizontal member. 
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This is not only sound artistrj^ but sound archaeology ; witness the plain yellow colouring 
of the architrave and cornice with a broken-up member between, in Cretan frescoes of 
architectural detail. >Similarly, the trighT^^s had to be treated plainly as they conveyed 
important structural functions and their dark blue colour Avas correct in its contrast with 
the mere filling of the metopes. Again, the trigl}i)hs, the listel below the taenia and the 
rautules were correctly finished in one tone, as they were all parts of a continuous vertical 
motive, the bright red colouring of the taenia and the drip below the corona providing 
the necessary contrasting emphasis of the accompanying horizontals. Mr. Solon is correct 
in his attention to the broad planes of light in the grooves of the triglyphs. 

There is some loose phraseology in the treatment of annulets. One does not talk of 
the ‘ annulets of the shaft,’ but of the grooves of the necking. The only annulets in the 
Doric column are the three or more fillets below the echinus. There was some amount of 
experiment, perhaps, even in the Parthenon. The carving of the egg- and- tongue of the 
antae capitals and the bead-and-reel above the triglyphs was exceptional. 

Plates IV and VII are in particular very good. The Ionic and Corinthian capitals in 
the latter are full of interest and beauty and a most valuable object lesson to designers; 
but one cannot see Avhy the trigh^h is assumed to have greater elaboration than the Ionic 
capital (see classification B on p. 50). 

The chapter dealing with Sculpture is good in the main, though, as in the architectural 
part, a lot of the writing could have been cut out. The critical bibliography in the last 
chapter is one of the most useful parts of a book which has many good points and some 
admirable illustrations. There is little external colour decoration nowadays, at any rate 
in our northern countries, but the lessons of Greek pol 3 "chromy can be applied just as 
usefuUy to internal decoration on structure Avhich embodies the principles of Classic 
architecture, 

* D. T. F. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, S. A. Cook and F. E. 

Adcock. Vol. II. tPp- 149, 15 plates. Cambridge University Press, 1924. 355. net. 

This volume in many ways improves on its predecessor. The first volume dealt AAfith 
what is largely virgin soil. In Volume II., at least as far as the Hellenic and Asiatic areas 
are concerned, the authors have to step warily through an already fully groAvn jungle of 
theory. But throughout their statements and aucavs are 'well co-ordinated. 

Dr. Giles introduces the reader to this difficult region with as clear and helpful a 
summary of the ethnology of Europe and Asia as could be wished. He is lucid without 
dogma and provides little material for objection or criticism. The migration of Thracian 
shepherds to Attica in modern Greece (p. 28) must not be taken as a parallel Avith antiquity. 
Dr. Giles must be thinking of Vlachs, who are not Thracians and Avhose home is auA’Avhere. 

Of the many controA^ersial subjects in this A-olume, Dorians and Achaean s take the 
premier place. Mr. Wade GerA" has dealt courageously with the former : Professor Bury 
has discreetly analysed the latter. Other contributors Avho touch in passing on these 
people say nothing that conflicts with the vicaa’s of the protagonists. Strenuous and 
effective editorship has preA^ented mishaps and the A^olume sets definite AieAA^s before us. 
The main statement of theory that emerges is satisfactorj^ and will afford great help to 
the majority of historians. Professor Burj^— as far as his caution will alloAv him- — 
rejects an ‘invasion’ of Achaeans {p. 474) and ^Ii‘. Wade Gery rejects an ‘invasion’ of 
Dorians (p. 525). Both accept instead an * infiltration ’ which preceded the ultimate 
change of culture. The difference between the two ‘ infiltrations ’ is only one of time 
and of degree. The Dorians inA'ohe a greater change in the end because of the more 
savage and destructiA^e nature of its final developments. Both peoples arrived in bulk 
in regions Avhere they and their kind were already knowTi. Achaeans AA*ere perhaps more 
knowm because they were local intruders merely moAung (as the ancients said) from one 
canton to another in the Greek AAorld, AAith A aried enterprise (pp. 474-5); Dorians AAere 
remembered because their character AA'as so distinct that their adA arfce guards had left 


% 
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their mark indelibly branded on the lands they entered. Achaeans, being known already 
and akin in many ways to the ' pre -Achaean ’ mainland, brought little change. Dorians 
coming from remoter districts finally massed their numbers and cataclysm followed in 
their wake. 

The whole of this theory and the abandonment of the old ‘ invasion ’ views rests on 
archaeological evidence, which indisputably points to a gradual transition from Mycenaean 
to Hellenic with a catastrophe at its conclusion. The so-called ‘ transitional ’ remains 
at Vrokastro in Crete, of Salamis island (and Mr. Wade Gery should have added of 
Mycenae itself), to mention only a few' sites, cannot support an ‘ invasion.’ This state- 
ment of theory is sound and sufficient, but there is still an unsolved residuum. If Mr. 
Wade Gery and Professor Bury accept the archaeological evidence they must accept it 
in its entirety and not evade its difficulties by falling back on myth and legend. If, as 
it appears (pp. 523, 531-2), iMr. Wade G^ry accepts the Dorian character of the " Spectacle 
Brooch ’ and Geometric pottery he will find it hard to cling to the ancient traditions of 
the inviolability of Attica and Aivadia, and he will find the persistence of the Attic and 
Arcadian dialects insufficient evidence upon which to rely for a rejection of a Dorian 
infiltration ’ of those provinces (where both spectacle brooch and Geometric pottery are 
common). And how' is he prepared to explain the story of the Dorian attack on Attica 
in the time of King Codrus (w'hich receives no mention in this volume), which seems to 
be mere apology, or the early cult of Herakles on the Acropolis, or the persistence of local 
Doric in Attic tragedy ? 

The archaeological evidence for an Achaean infiltration of Greece seems to be the 
same as that used to prove the Dorian — though in its earlier stages (the excav'ator of 
Vrokastro call their pottery Achaean)— and apart from this there is nothing that can 
actually be labelled Achaean as distinct from Dorian in the archaeological data. The 
difficulty is emphasised by the case 'of the Warrior vase which Professor Bury uses 
(p. 484) to illustrate the Achaean panoply^ — ‘ w'e get some idea of their appearance 
from it,’ he says. What we do in fact get is a very good picture of a Mycenaean warrior' 
armed in a way that has hints (in spear and shield) of Dorian or Achaean. The Achaean 
still remains archaeologically intangible. If an\i:hing he is simply a ‘ proto -Dorian.’ 

The trouble is that both Professor Bury and Mr. Wade Ger^ are unwilling to abide 
by linguistic, or archaeological or mythological evidence alone, but strive to blend all 
three. This is, after all, comprehensible and sound. But to select only w'hat appears 
suitable from each and to ignore the remainder is essentially unscientific. Only obviously 
untrustworthy legend or uncertain archaeological or linguistic evidence can safely be 
excised. The remainder must be dealt with as a w'hole. The alleged inviolability of 
Attica and Arcadia conflicts directly with the archaeological evidence : it must there- 
fore not be accepted at its owm valuation. But the authors do, in fact, accept it 
unchallenged and their use of evidence is therefore eclectic. 

Professor Bury’s account of Troy and its problems is conventional but adequate. 
The equation of Troy \ I with the " Achaean period ’ brings us again to the awkward 
position hinted at previously, that Achaean = Mycenaean, whereas what the author 
requires is merely to show' that the fall of Troy, the Achaean infiltration of the mainland, 
and ‘ transitional ’ culture are contemporary— which is not at all the same thing : this 
should have been made clear. Xo mention of Troy VII b is made, and this is a serious 
omission, for only at this period — well after the end of Troy VI— does Geometric pottery 
appear at this site. 

kSpace prevents a wider criticism of this important volume, but a humble protest 
might be lodged against Dr. Hall’s belief that ' Minoans could not possibly be regarded 
as funny (by Egy'ptian ''portraitists”) like negroes and vSemites,’ and a further protest 
seems required against ‘ portraitist,’ a horrid word (p. 415). 


8. C. 
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Jews and Christians in Egypt. The Jewish Troubles in Alexandria 
and the Athanasian Controversy, illustrated by texts from Greek Papyri in 
the British Museum, edited by H. Idris Bell . . . with three Coptic Texts edited 
by W. E. Crum. British Museum, 1924. Pp. xii -{- 140, 4 plates. 

In the first part of this book Mr. Bell publishes a papyrus purchased by the British Museum 
in 1921 (Pap. 1912), which appears to have formed part of an archive belonging to the 
comogrammateis (or to a comogrammateus) of Philadelphia. On the verso of this long, 
but imperfect, roll, the recto of which contains a tax-register, there was copied a letter of 
the Emperor Claudius to the citizens of Alexandria, together with the edict of the pre- 
fect L. Aemilius Rectus ordering its publication. ‘ The embassy which was the occasion 
for the writing of the present letter had three objects ; (i) to congratulate Claudius on his 
accession, and in connexion therewith to request his acceptance of various honours ; (ii) to 
ask for certain favours ; (hi) to present the official apologia of the city for the recent anti- 
Jewish disturbances ’ (p. 5). The prefect’s edict dates from the second year of Claudius' 
reign (a.d. 41). 

Of the honours offered to him by the deputation the Emperor accepts some — KatVcp 
ovK wc Trpos ra rotavra put8to5 — and rejects others. He allows the Alexandrians to 
celebrate his own birthday as a Dies Augusta and to erect statues to himself and to the 
members of his family; he sanctions the erection of four-horse chariots in his honour at 
the entrances of Egypt ; he approves of the introduction of a Claudian tribe ; he permits 
them to set up statues in honour of his procurator, Vitrasius Pollio. But ' I deprecate,’ 
he writes, ‘ the appointment of a high-priest to me and the erection of temples, for I do 
not wish to be offensive (c^opriKos) to my contemporaries, and I hold that sacred fanes 
and the hke have by all ages been attributed only to the gods as peculiar honours.' He 
further declines the dedication of a golden statue (which had actually been made) to the 
Claudiana Pax Augusta : it is to be dedicated to Roma. As ]Mr. Bell asks, was the refusal 
inspired by a feeling that the cult of the Pax Augusta was inseparably associated with 
the memory of Augustus, and that it would be arrogance (Siaro <^opTncoTepos SokcIv) in a 
successor to add his name to the title ? Yet the Emperor, who in this letter appears so 
desirous of remaining a man, is spoken of in the very edict which orders its publication as 
a god : the prefect calls upon the Alexandrians to admire ^cyaXctdrryTa tov 0€ov i]piu)v 
KatVapo?. Thus from the first to the Roman East the Augustan conception of the Princi- 
pate was a phrase of little meaning. The wonder is that emperors of the stam]> of Gains 
and Domitian were so rare, that the Caesars sought with such consistency to swim against 
the stream. It is the Imperial tribute to the personality of Augustus. Mr, Bell rightly 
stresses the fact that it is to Augustus — not to Julius Caesar, as Kornemann has suggested 
— that Claudius looks back : it is the Principate and not the ‘ hellenistische Monarchic ’ 
that he would maintain. That arx aeternae dominatiotiis — the temple to Claudius at 
Camulodunum — ^is, so far as we know, a sohtary exception to his policy. 

The Emperor turns from proffered honours to the favours sought by the Alexandrians; 
former privileges are confirmed : the neocori of the Imperial cult— the first mention for 
Egypt — ^are to be chosen by lot : municipal magistracies may in future be triennial. But 
the Alexandrians had asked for a senate : to this request Claudius can give no immediate 
answer : “ What was your custom under your former kings 1 cannot say, but that you 
had not a senate under the August i who have preceded me you know well.’ Since, there- 
fore, this is a new proposal of doubtful utility, the prefect is bidden to hold an inquiry, 
and then to inform the Emperor of its result, ovk lyto Xcyftr : real ignorance — or diplomatic 
evasion (so J. G. Milne: see p. viii) ? In any event the Alexandrians gained nothing 
from the inquiry. The question whether Alexandria had, in fact, possessed a senate 
under the Ptolemies is discussed by Mr. Bell (pp. 9-10). 

The Emperor finally considers the question of responsibility for the Jewish disturb- 
ances, or, if one is to be frank, the TroXcpo?, which was their result. Claudius will not 
commit himself, but counsels both sides to exercise forbearance. The particular interest 
of this section of the letter lies in the fact that it tends to disprove the idea that the Jews 
possessed Alexandrian citizenship. A reviewer in this place can only refer to Mr. Bell's 
valuable discussion of the evidence and of the views of modern scholars. 
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The second part of the book is perhaps of even greater interest. In these papyri 
are preserved letters of the fourth century 'WTitten by Melitian monks to their co-religionists. 
One of these letters can be dated precisely to the year a.d. 334, and all of them probably 
belong to the same decade. One papyrus (Pap. 1913) contains the appointment of a 
representative to govern the monastery while the superior travels on the summons of the 
• Emperor Constantine to the Council of Caesarea : this Council had previously been dated 
to the year 333 ; we now know that it falls in the year 334. Pap. 1914 is of the highest 
historical importance : ' it may w ell claim to rank among the primary authorities for the 
ecclesiastical history of Egypt in the fourth century/ Here a Melitian monk or cleric 
gives a full account of the tortures and sufferings inflicted upon his fellow- believers by the 
orthodox party and by Athanasius himself, w^hile we are given a picture of the Primate 
of Egypt in a mood of pitiful dejection and indecision ; his luggage is packed, but he is 
still unable to make up his mind whether he may any longer set the Imperial will at defiance 
and refuse to present himself before the Council of Tyre — I entirely agree with Mr. Bell's 
dating of the pap 3 T’us — as he had previously refused to appear before the Council of Caesarea. 
All this background of Athanasian violence and tyranny we had long suspected : the 
evasions of Athanasius himself had suggested it (cf. Priedrich Loofs : Zur Synode von 
Sardica : TJieologische Studien uyid Kritil'en, 1999, pp. 279— 297); it w^as needed to 
explain the action of the Eusebian party; but now for the first time the Council of Sardica 
and the charges made there b}' the Eastern bishops are put into their historical setting; 
the curtain is raised and the action of Plusianus is seen as part of a general policy of op- 
pression. Mr. Bell in his introduction has admirably illustrated the significance of the 
papyrus for the history of the Melitian schism, and with the help of Mr. Crum has shown, 
I think for the first time, that the schism was no transient breach : the Melitians can be 
traced into the eighth century. Mr. Bell must have congratulated himself upon his 
opportunity, and his notes and introductions are models of accurate scholarship. I have 
only discovered one misprint of any consequence : a reference to Otto : Priester v.nd 
Tenipeh I. 34, 1894, might cause some confusion; read 198, note 4. In the account &f 
the origin of the Melitian schism it might have been noticed that the temporary cessation 
of the persecution after the abdication of Diocletian in 305 doubtless brought into promi- 
nence the question of the treatment of the lapsi, of which thei canonical letter of Peter 
(Easter, 306) w^as the result; for that cessation the evidence of the Edict of Toleration 
of Galerius might have been cited : the historical value of that Edict has often been mis- 
conceived (e.y. b^" A. J. Mason : The Persecution of Diocletian, pp. 300 sqq,). To the 
modern studies of the Melitian schism mentioned by Mr. Bell may now^ be added Karl 
Muller s Beitrdge zur Gesrhickte der V erfassung der alien Kirche, pp. 12-21 (— Einzelausgabe 
of AhJi. d. preuss. ATcad. d. 1922, Ahh. 3, Berlin, 1922). For the martyrdom of 

Phileas, ' probably in 306 ' (p. 39), it is to be observed that this martyrdom has recently 
been placed by John R. Knipfing in 307 ^ ; for the return of Athanasius to Alexandria 
after his first exile it w’ould still appear to me, despite the argument of H. Lietzmann 
(Chronologie der ersten und zweiteyi Verhannung des Athanasius, Zeitschrift filr wiss. Theologie, 
xliv. (1901), pp. 380-390), that 338 and not 337 is the preferable dating.^ Mr. Bell has 
made one shp (or w^as it the printer ?) w^hen he states (p. 46) that Dalmatius held the office 
of censitor : in his note the title censor is rightly given. The meaning of the revival by 
Constantine of this office in the case of Dalmatius remains a riddle (cf. 0. Seeck : Eegesten 
der Kaiser und Pdpste, p. 127). One interesting question has not been raised by Mr. 
Bell ; hoAv shall w^e explain Constantine’s change of attitude towards Athanasius between 
the Council of Caesarea. 334, and the Council of Tyre in 335 ? I believe that it was between 
these dates that Athanasius had refused to receive into communion the reconciled Arius. 
Athanasius knew^ that his uncharitable bigotry w^as a fatal obstacle to Constantine's policy 
of conciliation. This indeed gives us the key to the Emperor's subsequent banishment 
of Athanasius.^ 

^ The Date of the Acts of Phileas and Philoromus ; Harvard Theological Pevieiv, xvi. 
pp. 198-203. 

2 I liope to support this chronology in an article to be published shortly in the Journal 
of Egyptian A rchaeology. 
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But in making use of this papyrus for historical purposes, though the facts related 
in the letter can hardly be doubted, IVIr. Bell’s warning must not be forgotten : the letter 
itself is an ex parte statement. ‘ Both sides were tarred ^Tith the same brush : the leaders 
of both were for the most part conspicuously lacking in Christian charity towards their 
opponents ; both were apt to be disingenuous in their* controversial methods, and while 
very quick to complain of persecution when it was directed against themselves, quite 
willing to practise it against others; and both were prepared to accept the help of the 
secular authority, though they denounced any reliance upon it by the opposite side. A 
fair and critical judgment between Athanasius and his opponents must rest on a con- 
sideration, not of such details, but of total personality and of the main issues at stake ’ 
(p. 58). 

Of the third part of the book containing the correspondence of Paphnutius (middle 
of the fourth centur}") there is no space to speak here. This w'ork must be read by all 
students of the history of the Empire : in the present review it w as only possible to suggest 
the importance and interest of the pap^Ti w^hich are here published. 

X. H. B. 


Bditionstechnik. Ratschlag*e fur die Anlag'e textkritischer Ausgaben. 

Vollig umgearbeitete 2te. Auflage. By Otto Stahlix. Pp. vi + 112. Teubner, 1914. 

This little handbook on the principles to be followed in the edition of a classical text should 
be in the hands of every classical scholar. It is full of wisdom and knowledge. If only 
editors could, for instance, agree upon a common system of textual signs, they would 
earn the gratitude of students : elbow- brackets < > for insertions made by the editor; 
square brackets [ ] for words or letters in the MS. w hich are in the opinion of the editor 
s^cludenda, ; round brackets ( ) for parentheses; stars * * for hypothetical omissions not 

marked in the MS. ; dots for omissions in the MS. (in general each dot to mark the 

space for one letter left blank in the MS.). It might be thought that a book on Editions- 
technik would be dull; this little book disproves the supposition. On some points every 
reader will disagi’ee : a review* w^ould speedily become an article. In fact this is a book 
not to be reviewed, but to be read. It may be hoped that editors of classical and medieval 
texts w ill not only read it, but take its lessons to heart. 


X. H. B. 
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I.-INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


A 

Aegina and Xaueratis, 202 ; Temple of 
Aphrodite at, 271 
Airati, excavations, 278 
Agoracritus, sculptor. 18 
Alalcomenae a holy city, 142 
Alcamenes, sculptor, 227, 228 
Aleuas the Red and military constitution of 
Thessaly, 56 ei seq , ; coin of, 63 
Alexander of Pherae, coin of. 63 
Angora, inscriptions from, 25; dedication 
of Dionysiac Guild, 33, 158 
Anicii, Tomb of, Rome, 109 
Animals on Rhodian pottery, 194; on 
Xaucratite pottery, 210 
A]%ollo, archaic statues, 232; and Marsyas, 
90 

Apotheosis in Porta Maggiore Basilica, 103 
Aristotle on Constitution of Thessaly, 55 
Asclepios, head from Melos* 50 ; in Moscow, 
48 ; from the Peiraeus, 50 
Ashmolean Museum, pottery from Xau- 
cratis, 180 

Asine, excavations, 270 
Athens, public finance of, 1 ; Olympieum, 
271; Theatre of Dionysos, 271; Acro- 
polis of. money stored on, 2 ; early 
sanctuaries on, 271; Parthenon recon- 
struction, 273 

Atlantic and ancient trade, 166 
Attributes on portrait statues, 283 


B 

Bastlica, the Porta Maggiore, Rome, 65 
Berhn, r.f. vase-painting, 234 
Bokerex, Gaulish name, 26 
British Museum, pottery from Xaucratis, 
180; early statues of Apollo (Boeotian, 
Choiseul-Gouffier, Strangford), 232 ; 
Parthenon metopes, 240 
Brittany, tin workings, 167 

C 

Cabott Tomb at Rome, 76 seq, 
Cassiterides, 166 

J.H.S. — VOL. XLIV. 


Catana, coin, 242 
Caulonia, coin, 233 

Centaurs from Parthenon metopes, 240 
Chauchitza (Macedonia), excavations, 260 
Chios, and Xaucratis, 203 
Classical Tj^, development of, in Greek 
art, 223 

Claudia Aurelia, tribe of Anc^ua, 44 
Clazomenae, and Xaucratis, 203; excava- 
tions, 276 

Cnidos and Xaucratis, 181 
Coins : Alexander of Pherae, 63 ; Catana, 
242; Caulonia, 233; Elis, 232; Larisa, 
61, 63; Massilia, 173; Poseidonia, 233; 
S\Tacuse, 233; Thrace, 233 
Colaeus of Samos, 168 
Collega, Pompeius, 162 
Colophon, excavations, 256 
Corbilo, 176 

Cometo, Tomba della Caccia e delle Pesce, 
105 

Cornwall, tin workings, 167 
Cos, cave exploration, 277 

D 

Delian League funds, 2 
Delos, political standing of, 141 ; a holy 
place, 142 ; a member of the Island 
Lea^e, 155; excavations, 266 
Delphi, excavations, 264 
Diodorus on tin trade, 174, 175 
Diom^siac Artists, decree from Ancju’a, 33, 
158; from Ephesus, 160 
Dionysiac t 3 ^^es on r.f. vase-paintings, 242 

E 

Eleusis relief of Demeter and Persephone 
239 

Elis a holy city, 142 ; coin, 232 

Ephesus besieged by Croesus, 142 ; inscr. 

of Dionysiac artists from, 160 
Epimenides, sculpture t^^, 52 
Euclid on music, 15 
Euphronios, vase-painter, 250 
Eye, treatment of, in Greek vase-painting. 
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F 

Facial angle in Greek art, 236 
Fikellura pottery at Nancratis, 183 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Naucratis pottery at, 
180 

G 

Galatia, decree of Koinon, 28 
Games in Porta Maggiore Basilica, 84 
Ganymede, Rape of, 75 
Gentianus, Ti. Claudius, 43 
Glycon, in inscr., 30 
Gold Vase of Early Helladic type^ 163 

H 

Heracles, and Garden of Hesperides, 101 ; 
and Hesione, 78; apotheosis of, 82; 
marble head in Petrograd, 51 
Hiera in Greek cities, 141 ; Thucydides on, 
142 

Holy Cities, 142 

I 

Jasox and Medea, 77 

Jason of Pherae as Tagos of Thessaly, 56; 
coin, 61 

lophon and Sophocles statue, 285 
Iphigenia, sacrifice of, 82 
Island League, 153, 155 
Julianus, Aufidius, 31 

K 

Kertch, sculpture from, 51 

Kleitor, inscr. from, 150 

Knossos excavations, 261; viaduct, 262; 

frescoes, 225, 262, 265 
Kotytto, 70 

Kybele, statue by Agoracritus, 48 
L 

Land route for tin trade, 172 
Larisa, coin, 61 
Latinia Cleopatra, 26 
Leucadian Rock, 105 
Leucippid, Rape of, 76 
Lucianus, T. Licinius, governor of Galatia, 
41 

M 

Magnesia a holy city, 144 
Magnus, M. Gaudianus, 37 
Mallia (Crete), excavations, 269 
Marsyas and Apollo, 90 
Massilia, trade with interior, 172; coins, 
173 

Michael Balbus, 25, 33 

Midacritus, 169 

Midas of Phiygia, 169 

Miletus and pottery at Naucratis, 190 


Minoan type of male figure in art, 224 
Moscow Historical Museum, sculpture in, 
45 

Music, arrangement of Greek scales, 10 
Musicus, M. Aurelius, 37 
Mycenae, excavations, 256 

N 

Naucratis, pottery of, 180 et seq,; date 
of settlement, 181 ; Naucratite fabric, 
205 

Naxos, excavations, 273 
Neapolis, of Ancyra ( ?), 161 ; of Pisidia, 
162 

Neo-Pyi:hagoreans, 68, 103 
Neutrality, Greek idea of, 145 

O ♦ 

0lbl4, sculpture from, 46 et seq. 

Olympia, Heraeum excavations, 273 
Orfitiane, name on inscr., 37 
Orpheus and Eurydice, 79 

P 

Palaestra, influence on Greek art, 225, 
229 

Palladion, 81 

Paris, Louvre ; Theseus and Amphitrite 
r.f. kylix, 107 ; Helladic gold cup, 163 
Parthenon, centaurs from metopes, 241 
Patrai, inscr. from, 150 ^ 

Petrograd, Hermitage ; sculptures in, 51 
Philippi, excavations, 263 
Phlius, excavations, 255 
Phocaea and Naucratis, 181 
Pompeianus, Ulpius Aelius, 33, 158 
Poseidonia, coin, 232 
Praxiteles, signature from Olbia, 51 
Psephisma of Callias, 2 
Pudens, L. Marius, 30 
Pythagoras inventor of the Greater Perfect 
System, 17 

Pyi:hagorean Intonation, 19 
R 

Realism in Greek Art., 238 
Rhodian pottery at Naucratis, 186 
Rhythmos, in Greek Music, 13 
Rome, Cabott Tomb, 76 et seq . ; Tomb of 
Anicii, 109 ; Porta Maggiore Basilica, 
65 et seq. ', Lateran; Sophocles statue, 
280 ; Vatican : bust inscribed Plato, 284 ; 
Sophocles, 54, 253 ; Zeno, 284 
Russia, Greek sculptures in South, 45 

S 

Sacred Enclosures in Porta Mago-iore 
Basilica, 96 

Samos and Naucratis, 183 
Samothrace, excavations, 270 
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Sappho’s Leap, 103 

Sardis, pottery from, 207 ; excavations, 256 
Satyrs in r.f. vase-painting, 242 
Sauce-boats, Helladic, 153 
Scales, Greek, 10 
Schwerin, r.f. vase in, 243 
Scopas, sculpture by, in Moscow, 49 
Scopas the Drinker and Scopas the Ancient, 
60 

Sculpture, archaic, 232, 234, 249; in South 
Russia, 45 ; portraits, 280 
Seleucia in Pieria, 144 
Sergianus, C. Trebius, governor of Galatia, 
161 

Sites for stelae or statues, 147 
Smyrna a holy city, 144 
Solon, 280 

Sophocles, portraits of, 208 ; bust in 
Vatican, 54, 283 
Spain, tin mines, 167 
Sparta, excavations, 257 
Statilii, 68 

Strabo on tin trade, 175, 176 
Stucco reliefs of the Porta Maggiore Basilica, 
71 seq. 

Sulpicius, C. Aelius Flavianus, 42 
Sunium, excavations, 274 
Syracuse, coin, 233 
System, The Greater Perfect, 10 

» 

T 

Taktessos, 169 et seq. 

Teleion, 10 » 


Tenea, ApoUo of, 232 
Thasos, excavations, 267 
Theseus and Amphitrite, r.f. kylix, 107 
Thessaly, army constitution, 55; tetrarch- 
ies, 59 

Thrace, coin, 232 
Thucydides, on law of hiera, 142 
Tin wor kin g in antiquity, 166 
Trojan gold working, 165 


V 

Vakdino, excavations, 260 
Vases, Helladic, 163; Cretan Orientalising, 
278, 279; Naucratite, 180 et seq,; Black- 
figure, 229, 237; Red-figured, 233, 235, 
243, 251 

Velestino, excavations, 275 
Vroulia, pottery from, 184 


W 

Wicklow tin working, 167 
Wurzburg, Naucratite vases at, 216 


X 

Xenophon on Jason of Pherae, 56 


Z 

Zygouries, excavations, 164, 254 
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’AfcwAai, 37 
airapx^-' ^ 

acrvAia, ao'uAos, 143 €t seq, 
'EWrivoTa/jitai, 2 et seq. 

eir€T€ta, 6 

KwAa/cperai, 1 
^erpr/reoy, 13 

i/Ojao5€</CTt;s, 161 

Traid7]y — vaiSioVy 33 
ttcAtt?, TreAracrrai, 55 
TTCpiOlK^S, 7]y 58 
‘jCO\lTlK7}y 7}, 58, 62 


pv6p6sy 13 

(TTradapoKaySlSaTOSy 32 
<rv\a, 143 

rafiiai tuv Upwy xp7/ua 
Twu aWo)V 04(»}y, 

Aavpe'iovy 7 

TOTToSy 141, 147, et seq. 
vXcapoSy 61 n. 

(paXavTiaSy 283 

XVTpOTTCoAlSy 202 


T^s 'A6j]vaias. 
H<l>ai(rTihOv 
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RULES 


OF THE 

Sorietn for tljc |}ranTotioii nf Hellenic <^txtbic5. 


I. The objects of this Society shall be as follows : — 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photo- 
graphs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, 
and with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society 
notes or sketches of archaeological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilisation. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, 40 Hon. Members, and Ordinary 
Members. All officers of the Society shall be chosen from among its 
Members, and shall be ex-officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of the 
Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer the 
Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society ; in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 
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5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
tp the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Coimcil, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President shall be elected by the Members of the Society 
at the Annual Meeting for a period of five years, and shall not be 
immediately eligible for re-election. 

17. The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of the 
Society at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after which they 
shall be eligible for re-election. 
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18. OnC'-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

19. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

20. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

21. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

22. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

23. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

* 24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 

between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council untiHhe next Annual Meeting. 

25. The names of all Candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to the Council, in whose hands their election 
shall rest. 

26. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the ist of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a single payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January i, 1921, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of one guinea. 

27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 

28. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 

29. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January i : otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 
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30. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

31. The Council shall have power to nominate 40 British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

32. The Council may at their discretion elect from British Uni- 
versities as Student-Associates : — 

[a) Undergraduates. 

[b) Graduates of not more than one year's standing. 

[c) Women Students of equivalent status at Cambridge 

University. 

33. Student-Associates shall be elected for a period not exceeding 
five years, but in all cases Student-Associateship shall be terminated at 
the expiration of one year from the date at which the Student takes his 
degree. 

34. The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Associates 
shall be submitted to the Council in the manner prescribed for the 
election of Members. 

35. Every Student-Associate must be proposed by his tutor or 
teacher, who must be a person occupying a recognised position in the 
University to which the Candidate belongs, and must undertake 
responsibiUty for his Candidate, in respect of Books or Slides borrowed 
from the Library. 

36. Student-Associates shall pay an Annual Subscription of los. 6d. 
payable on election and on January ist of each succeeding year, with- 
out Entrance Fee. They will be entitled to receive all the privileges of 
the Society, with the exception of the right to vote at Meetings. 

37. Student-Associates may become Full Members of the Society, 
without payment of Entrance Fee, at or before the expiration of their 
Student-Associateship. 

38. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members or Student- 
Associates of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled to the same 
privileges as other Ordinary Members or Student-Associates. 

39. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the iVnnual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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Raikes, Miss E., 63, Woodstock Road, A". IT. ii. 

Syers, C. G. L., Balliol College, Oxford. 

Toyne, Gabriel, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Turton, G. E., Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Turton, R. H., Balliol College, Oxford. 

White, Stephen Graham, Keble College, Oxford. 

SUBSCRIBING LIBRARIES. 

Elected daring the year 1924 only. 

Abo, The Library of the University, Abu, Finland. 

Bedford, The Library of the Girls’ Modern School, Bedford. [Miss A. P. Clifford, 
Librarian.] 

Chicago, The Ryerson Library, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, U.S.A. 

ClaphaiB, The Library of the High School for Girls, 63, South Side, Clapham 
Common, 5 . IT. 4. [Miss E. M. Virgo : Librarian.] 

Leeds, The Library of the L'niv'ersity, Leeds. 

Leeds, The Library of Cockburn High School, Leeds. 

Miami, The Library of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

SESSION 1923-1924 

During the past Session the following Meetings were held : — 

(1) November 6th, 1923. Sir Arthur Evans; Recent Excavations at Knossos (see 

below, p. XX). 

(2) December nth, 1923 (Students’ Meeting). Prof. J. P. Droop: Red-figured 

Vases (see below, p. XX). 

(3) February 12th, 1924. Dr. Louis \V. Sam bon : Ancient preventive medicine (see 

below, p. XX). 

(4) March 14th, 1924 (Students’ Meeting). Mr. D. S. Robertson : Ancient Architecture 

(see below, p. XXI). 

(5) May 13th, 1924. Miss E. R. Price : Early pottery of X auk rat is (see J.H.S, XLIV. 

p. 180). 

(6) The Annual Meeting was held at Burlington House, on Tuesday, June 24th, 

1924, Sir Frederic Kenyon, President of the Society, taking the chair. He 
announced the election of the new President, Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith, 
and of the \ ice-Presidents and Members of the Council in accordance with 
the list circulated before the meeting. 

Mr. Smith having briefly acknowledged the honour done him, Miss C. A. Hutton, 
Hon. Secretary of the Society, moved the adoption of the following Report 
for the Session 1923-24 ; — 

The Council beg leave to submit their report for the Session now concluded : — 
Last year the Council had to chronicle a drop of forty in the membership 
of the Society on this occasion they are able to say that the drop has been 
recovered and that there are in addition 42 Student Associates to be counted. 
Apart from the 26 Hon. Members tlie figures for the two years are ; 

June, 1923. June, 1924. 

Members i 280 1,318 

Student Associates ^2 

Libraries 265 270 


L 545 1,630 

The most satisfactory feature in the above not unsatisfactory statement is 
the arrival of 42 Student Associates. hile the Council welcome these as a first 
and substantial instalment, they are confident that if our Professors and other 
teachers would bear the new arrangement in mind and bring it from time to time 
to the notice of their Students, the number would be largely increased. 

More cannot be said than that the movement is on its trial and promises well 
unless it is to add that the new class should be more punctual than it is in the 
matter of subscriptions. 

The Council notice and fully appreciate the help given by some members in 
obtaining recruits, both as ordinary members and Student Associates There is 
indeed no other way of ensuring the healthy future of the Society. 
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Obituary. In the course of the session the Society has sustained the loss 

by death of Sir Samuel Dill, Mr. Jay Hambidge, Sir Henry Howorth, Professor 
W. P. Ker and Sir Henry Babington Smith. Quite recently it shares with the 
School at Athens the untimely loss of a student of rare promise, Mr. S. S. Clarke. 

Changes on the Council, etc. — The only change which it is necessary under 
the rules to make is the most important of all, as it concerns the Presidency of 
the Society. Sir Frederic Kenyon's term of office now draws to a close and he 
carries with him the grateful goodwill of the Society over which he has presided 
for five years. 

The Council think it no small thing that the head of the great national 
Museum, officially preoccupied with administration and with the difficult questions 
of international archaeology and with his own work as a scholar to pursue, should 
have found the time and interest to bring clear judgment and wise counsels to 
all our affairs, to deliver a noteworthy series of annual addresses and to give care 
and kindness to all concerned in carrying on the Society's work. 

The Council has particular pleasure in nominating Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith 
as President for the next period of five years. Mr. Smith has but now completed 
another of his many services to the Society since its foundation by the preparation 
of an index of the last twenty-six volumes of the Journal. The Society is warmly 
indebted both to him and to Mrs. Smith, who was associated with him in the work. 

Mr. E. J. Forsdyke has recently retired from the Editorship of the Journal 
and the Society will endorse the appreciation which the Council has recently 
expressed of the care and skill which he has long devoted to its edition. The 
Council are pleased to inform the Society that Mr. F. N. Piyxe has been appointed 
Editor. 

Dr. K. Kourouniotis of the National Museum at Athens has recently been 
created an Honorary Member of the Society. 

Relations with Other Bodies: — The Council have noticed with regret the 
resignation of Mr. R. Gardner from the office of Secretary to the sister Society. 
His able and considerate collaboration will be missed by the management. They 
are already indebted to the goodwill and zeal of his successor, Miss M. V. Taylor. 
They hear with interest of the successful excavations at Sparta conducted by the 
Director of the British School at Athens (Mr. A. M. Woodward) and of the progress 
of the Historical Atlas of Italy, an important piece of work in the hands of the 
Archaeological Faculty of the British School at Rome. They tender their con- 
gratulations to their distinguished colleague. Sir Arthur Evans, on his renewed 
success in wresting the secrets of the Minoan past from the apparently inexhaustible 
soil of Knossos. 

The Sub-Committee for the Popularisation of the Classics: — The Sub-Committees 
appointed by the two Societies for the popularisation of classical studies have 
issued a second edition of the Claim of Antiquity, a shilling pamphlet with 
an annotated list of the most useful and accessible books for those who, 
without being scholars, have come under the spell of ancient art and literature. 
This revision thev owe to their chairman. Mr. N. H. Baynes. Copies of the 
pamphlet may be obtained through the ordinary channels or from the Library. 
The Hellenic Sub-Committee has, with the Council’s approval, arranged a course 
of popular lectures by distinguished lecturers for the forthcoming session. By 
kind invitation these lectures will be held at various educational centres in London. 
Members will receive particulars later in the year. The Sub-Committees are now 
conjointly considering what help archaeology can give the teacher of classics. 
The point is far from being a new one, but the committees have the experience of 
those who have long given care to a difficult problem to guide them, and they 
hope to be able to make some practical recommendations, probably in the form 
of leaflets to be combined later in a second monograph. 
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The Joint Library and Photographic Collections : — The progress made in 
this department of the Society's work is recorded in the following figures, covering 
(fl) a pre-war Session, (b) last Session, (c) the Session just concluded. 



{«) 

ib) 

ic) 


1912-13 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Books added to the Libran'^ 

489 

727* 

354 

Books borrowed 

938 

1,640 

1*937 

Slides added to the Collections . 

363 

614 

523 

Slides borrowed 

3,578 

9.7ih 

12,864 

Slides sold 

506 

L75I 

1.047 

Photographs sold 

345 

304 

282 


The Council acknowledge with thanks recently published books from H.M. 
Government of India, the Trustees of the British Museum, the Academia Romana 
di Bucuresti, the Service des Antiquites de TEgypte, the Societe Archeologique 
d'Alexandrie, the American Academy in Rome, the Catholic University of America, 
the Archaeological Academy and the Hermitage Museum of Petrograd, TAssocia- 
tion Guillaume Bude, the Anglo-Hellenic League, the British School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem, the Byzantine Research P^und, the Colchester Museum, the Classical 
Association, the Medici Society, the ^Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Oester- 
reichische Archaologische Institut, the Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, St. Andrews University, L^ppsala L^niversity, the University Presses of 
Cambridge, Columbia, Illinois, Liverpool, Oxford and Toronto. 

Acknowledgment is also made to the following publishing houses : Messrs. 
J. Abel, Alfieri & Lacroix, Josef Altman, C. H. Beck, Fratelli Bocca, E. de Boccard, 
Librairie V. Pio-Poul Branner, J. Cape, E. Champion, Thos. Cook, J. M. Dent, 
Dieterich, Duckworth, Franzens, G. Harrap & Co., Marcel Hayez, Hiersemann, 
Hirzel, Holzel & Co,, E. Leroux, Luzac & Co., Macdonald & Evans, IMacmillan 
Sc Co., Macmillan Co. (New York), Martinus Nijhoff, Faith Press, Felix Meiner, 
Methuen, Humphrey Milford, John Murray, Oliver Sc BoyS, Paravia & Co., Payot, 
Picard, G. Putnam, Seldwyla, Spink Sc Son, A. W. Sijthoff, Holder-Pichler-Tempsky, 
Teubner, E. Y asmuth, A. Marcus Sc E. Weber, Weidmann, Wemer-Riehm, Winter 
and N. Zanichelli, 

The following have also kindly given books : Prof. A. Andreades, Dr. A. S. 
Arbanitopoulos, Dr. T. Ashby, \\\ H. Buckler, Prof. H. E. Butler, M. Cary, 
O. G. S. Crawford, Prof. E. Diehl, Prof. T. Fitzhugh, W. W. Flint, R. Gardner, 
G. H. Hallam, Prof. W. R. Halliday, G. D. Hardinge-Tyler, Dr. D. G. Hogarth, 

G. H. Jacks, E. L. Kennaway, T. Kingdom, M. L. W. Laistner, H. Lang Jones, 
Rev. L. Laurand, Prof. Vilh. Lundstrom, M, Jean Malye, Mr. & Mrs. J. Grafton 
Milne, Dr. G. P. Oeconomus, Felix Oswald, Prof. Paribeni, Miss Penoyre, Prof. 
J. S. Reid, IMiss G. M. Richter, Prof. H. Rose, Dr. Louis Sambon, Dr. P. Schoch, 
A. H. Smith, Robinson Smith, Prof. F. Studniczka, A. I. Svoronos, W. W. Tam, 
M. S. Thompson, Prof. Tillyard, Dr. A. Tur^m, Miss Virtue Tebbs, A. J. B. Wace, 

H. B. Walters, R. C. S. Walters, Dr. O. Waldhauer, Dr. R. E. U. Wheeler, Prof. 
A. Wilhelm, E. Wooler, and F. A. Wright. 

Among the more important accessions are Conze, Hauser and Niemann 
Sciynothrake, Choisy L avt de hatir chez les Romanis, Conza’s great work in 4 volumes 
on Attic grave reliefs, a new collection of plates on Greek vase painting' with a 
text by G. von Liicken, E. H. W. Tillyard’s catalogue of the vases in the Hope 
Collection, the first volume of S. W. Grose’s catalogue of the McClean collection 
of Greek coins in the Fitzwilliam Museum, the Anatolian studies presented to Sir 


* This figure includes the donation by Lady Sandys of books from the library of the 
late Sir John Sandys. ^ 
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William Ramsay, and, small in scale but most welcome to students of Roman 
Britain, the late Professor Haverfield's Ford Lectures. The Society owes to Dr. 
Waldhauer’s good offices important sections of the recent publications of the 
Hermitage Museum and also Rostovtzeff's work on ancient painting in S. Russia 
and Smirnoff's atlas of plates of Eastern silver. 

The chief event in the Library year has been the recent publication of the 
Classified Catalogue, for which the cordial thanks of the Society must be given to 
the Librarian. Members will find the classification useful for any branch of classical 
study : moreover, its purchase by them will reduce the not inconsiderable expense 
incurred in its publication. 

In the photographic department the Society is indebted to the following for 
the gift of negatives : Mrs. Braunholtz, Prof. J. B. Bury, Mr. R. G. Collingwood, 
the Rev. W. H. David, Capt. J. Farrell, Mr. E. J. Forsdyke, Mr. E. N. Gardiner, 
Mr. R. Gardner, Mr. N. Heaton, Miss M. E. Holland, Mr. J. G. Milne, Prof. H. J. 
Rose, Dr. L. N. Sambon, Mr. J. V. Saunders, Miss M. E. Sowden, Mr. M. S. Thomp- 
son, and Mr. A. J. B. Wace, 

The figures quoted at the head of this section show the utility of the collection of 
lantern slides under Mr. Wise's painstaking management. The extraordinary number 
of slides borrowed during the session (nearly thirteen thousand) is partly due to the 
success of the new sets of slides, issued complete with texts, for popular lectures. 
Members may like to see the complete list of these with the names of those who 
have been good enough to undertake their compilation. They are as follows : — 


Ready and in Use. 


The Geography of Greece (A. J. Toyn- 
bee). 

iVicient Architecture (D. S. Robertson). 
Greek Sculpture (J. Penoyre). 

The Parthenon (A. H. Smith). 

Greek Vases (M. A. B. ^raunholtz). 
Some Coins of Sicily (G. F. Hill). 

Greek Papyri (H. I. Bell). 

Olympia and Greek Athletics (E. N. 
Gardiner) . 

The Ancient Theatre (J. T. Sheppard), 
Alexander the Great (D. G. Hogarth). 
The Travels of St. Paul (no text). 

Sicily (H. E. Butler). 


The Roman Forum (G. H. Hallam). 

The Roman Forum, for advanced 
students (T. Ashby). 

The Palatine and Capitol (T. Ashby). 
The Via Appia (R. Gardner). 

The Roman Campagna (T. Ashby). 
Roman Portraiture (Mrs. S, Arthur 
Strong) . 

Horace (G. H. Hallam). 

Pompeii (A. van Buren). 

Ostia (T. Ashby). 

Timgad (H. E. Butler). 

Roman Britain (Mortimer Wheeler), 


Promised. 


The Prehellenic Age (E. J. Forsdyke). 
Ancient Athens (S. Casson). 

Vases of the red-figured period (J. D. 
Beazley ) . 


The Roman Wall (R. G. Collingwood) 
Daily Life, Greek (E. J. Forsdyke). 
Daily Life, Roman (E. J, Forsdyke). 
Rome (H. M. Last). 


The Society owes much to the Association of Friends of the Library which 
has given invaluable help during the session. This body now consists of Mr. 
E. P. Baily, Mrs. Barge, Mrs. Culley, Miss Geare, Mrs. Milne, Miss Nash, Mrs. 
Newall and Miss Virtue-Tebbs. Many members would be surprised to learn how 
much of the facilities which they enjoy are really due to the patient help thus 
contributed. Probably there are others resident in London who would be willing 
to lend a hand if they realised how welcome they would be. There will be room 
and need for additional Friends in the autumn. 


General Meetings. — The following Meetings have been held in the course of 
the Session : — 
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On November 6th, 1923, Sir Arthur Evans described his recent excavations 
at Knossos. Of exceptional interest were the contents of a Minoan house excavated 
on the West Palace border and belonging to an ordinary burgher of Knossos about 
1600 B.c. Stacked in a basement room lay the remains of its painted plaster- 
decoration, panels of which it has thus been possible to restore. Coloured slides 
of this were shown, which brought out the extraordinary brilliance of the work — • 
unexampled in this material — as well as its great naturalistic beauty. It included, 
besides marine pisces, rocky landscapes with a great variety of flowers, in the 
midst of which were blue birds and monkeys from the Soudan realistically drawn. 
Amongst the flowers was the first representation of a rose by over a thousand years, 
while a ‘ jet d’eau ' from another panel is by far the earliest known fountain of 
this kind. Some apartments had been covered with painted inscriptions of the 
advanced Cretan linear-script, and an inscribed stone libation basin also came to 
light together with fine painted vases presenting the sacred double axe of the 
goddess. 

In a somewhat later stratum, dating from about 1500 b,c,, occurred part of 
a small painted frieze showing a IVlinoan Captain leading black troops. Minos 
would seem to have relied on his * Senegalese ' to hold down occupied territories 
in Mainland Greece, and it is perhaps worth recalling that the next important 
historical event at Knossos was the destruction of the Great Palace. 

After observations from Mr. A. J, B. Wace and Dr. H. R. Hall, Dr. Hogarth, 
who occupied the chair, expressed to Sir Arthur the thanks and interest of the 
audience. 

(2) On December iith, Professor P. Droop gave, at a students' meeting, a 
demonstration on Red-figured Vases, oased on the lantern slides available in this 
section of the Society's collection. His lecture followed naturally on Mr. Fors- 
dyke's exposition of the Prehellenic Vase material and Mrs. Culley’s treatment 
of the Black-figured Vase slides from the same source. After a general survey of 
the development of drawing by the masters of the Red-figured period. Professor 
Droop discussed in detail the well-known amphora in Munich representing the 
tale of the rape of Oreithyia. This, together with its replica in Berlin, had been 
assigned by Furtwangler to the painter Makron. A detailed consideration of its 
technique, however, had led the speaker to see in it a piece of conscious archaism, 
a harking back to the date and method of Euthymides. ‘ A painter of the middle 
or latter part of the fifth century, in disgust perhaps at the looseness and care- 
lessness of contemporary free work, made an effort to return to the stylistic for- 
malism of the old masters. For this occasion at least he would go back to the 
old purer tradition. He produced a magnificent drawing, but he had been 
betrayed by details, by touches of his usual methods of which he could not, or 
did not trouble to, divest himself.' The paper, of which the foregoing is an extract, 
has been published in the tenth volume of the Liverpool Annals of Archaeology. 

( 3 ) On February 12 th, 1924, the Society had the pleasure of healing a paper 
from Dr. Louis W. Sambon, of the London Tropical School of Medicine, on Ancient 
Preventive Aledicine. Beginning with a general review of ancient science, the 
speaker recounted the inquiries of the early Ionian physicists as to the origin and 
nature of matter and emphasised the similarity of their conclusions to the results 
of the most modern research. In the sphere of medicine they found in the early 
Mediterranean systems of draining and sanitation in use that were only now being 
revived and brought to perfection. The rat was known as the carrier of the plague, 
the study of parasites was a recognised branch of medical science, the aseptic as 
against the suppurative treatment of wounds was taught by Hippocrates, and the 
use of anaesthetics was common. Rediscovered and placed on a practical basis for 
all mankind by Jenner, vaccination and variolation had been in use in early India 
and China. The antiquity of such forms of human food and drink as bread, cheese, 
wine, meal, beer, cyder, koumiss and vinegar attests man’s early knowledge of the 
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principles of fermentation. In the sphere of arboriculture Theophrastus describes 
the pollination by hand of the date palm and the fig. The sterilising of wine by 
heat was practised, and the lecturer showed a lump of ancient solidified wine from 
Boscoreale, the bouquet of which was at once perceptible under friction. 

Dr. Sambon’s lecture was illustrated further by his own collection of votive 
terra-cottas and medical instruments. The terra-cottas comprised models of 
practically every part of the human figure and were dedicated in temples in 
gratitude for cures vouchsafed. The majority of the instruments shown were 
found near Lake Trasimene, the scene of Hannibal's victory in the summer of 
217. Among the forceps, retractors, probes and dissectors lay a hairpin, ter- 
minating in a tiny female bust of fine workmanship. Beneath the spell of these 
verdigrised instruments Dr. Sambon pictured ' a young army surgeon trampled 
to death in the charge of the Punic cavalry — and in far-away Rome a maiden 
whose hairpin he had treasured mourning his loss.' 

Sir Frederic Kenyon tendered the thanks of the audience to Dr. Sambon 
for his eloquent communication. 

( 4 ) On March 14th, the second student's meeting was, by kind invitation, held 
at Westminster School. Mr. D. S. Robertson gave at this meeting a sketch of 
Ancient Architecture which he had recently written to form one of the Society's 
sets of shdes, accompanied by texts, to illustrate the most striking aspects of ancient 
life. The Society is much indebted to those scholars and archaeologists who, 
like Mr. Robertson, have helped in this movement. The thanks of the audience 
were tendered to the Headmaster for the hospitahty of Westminster School. 

(5) On May 13th, Miss E. R. Price communicated a detailed study of the Early 

Pottery of Naukratis. Prof. Ernest Gardner contributed some slides of the excava- 
tions ( 1 886-7) > Hogarth, who occupied the chair, laid stress on the importance 

of* the study of Naukratite ware for its Asian connexions. Miss Price's researches 
will be published in the Society's Journal. 

Finance. — It is very gratifying to find for the second year in succession that 
the Income and Experftiiture Account shows a small balance on the right side. 
Receipts from the subscriptions of Members and Libraries, including Entrance 
Fees and Life Compositions brought into revenue account, are a little better in 
total. The receipts from the sale and hire of slides are slightly better, and as 
expenditure in this department has been less than usual, the result produces a 
ver\' satisfactory balance for the revenue account. The cost of the Journal is 
some £^o less than last year, owing to a reduction in the amount spent on engraving. 
The printing bill is rather higher, but it must be borne in mind that this includes 
the cost of the Index to Volumes XVII-XLII. Receipts from the sales of the 
Journal are lower owing to the sale of back volumes in the preceding year being 
unusually high. The ordinary working expenses do not show any variation worthy 
of notice, and the Council think the Financial Statement may on the whole be 
regarded as very satisfactory’. 

One other feature calls for mention, and that is the fact that the Endowment 
Fund has been increased by donations amounting to £28 during the year. It is 
pleasing to know that this Fund has not been forgotten. It is nearly twenty years 
since it was started with a view of providing a source of fixed revenue to the Society. 
The total received now exceeds £goo, of which ;^8oo has been invested and a further 
;^ioo will be invested shortly. It is hoped that this Fund will be considerably 
augmented as time goes on by donations and bequests from Members of the 
Society wishing to strengthen its permanent resources in this way. On behalf 
of the Society the Council thank those who have already contributed. 

The adoption of the Report was seconded by Mr. E. Bell and, being put to the 
Meeting, carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Society's Auditors, Messrs. C. F. Clay and W. E. F. 
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Macmillan, moved by Prof, Ernest Gardner and seconded by Mr. H, I, Bell, was 
carried unanimously. 

The President then delivered the following valedictory address : — 

The Annual Report which has been circulated, and which will presently be 
submitted for your approval, records a year of normal healthy activity and progress, 
without manv outstanding incidents. Our losses by death, one notices vdth thank- 
fulness, have been fewer than in some recent years, and include no one whose chief 
eminence was in Hellenic studies. Two of the names which we shall miss from 
our list of members with special regret were men with an extraordinarily wide range 
of interests and of knowledge. Sir Henry Howorth was a constant attendant at 
our meetings, as he was at the meetings of other learned societies. His active 
mind ranged with equal zest from the Glacial Age to the latest Reform Bill, and 
he was at home with the mammoth, the Mongol, the Septuagint, the early English 
Church, and the painters of the Renaissance. He delighted in controverting 
received opinions, and if his suggestions were not always accepted, they generally 
provoked salutary discussion. 

Prof. W. P. Ker was not primarily a classical scholar, but he sympathised with 
everything that was fine and of good report, and with him sympathy always meant 
generous support if it was needed. There is no society in which Prof. Ker was 
known which does not feel that it has lost a friend of peculiar quality by his 
death. 

Of the other names mentioned in the Report little need be said, for they carry 
their own commentary. In Sir Samuel Dill we have lost a veteran, full of years 
and honours ; in Mr. S. S. Clarke a young recruit of the highest charm, comparable 
to so many of those whose loss the country had to mourn in 1914-18, and whom it 
still misses. Sir Henry Babington Smith was a scholar who carried his great 
gifts into public life, as it is good and right that a scholar should do : while Mr. Jay 
Hambidge we remember as a guest from America with an intriguing theory which 
he developed with captivating earnestness and enthusiasnv 

I do not propose to attempt a survey of the work of the year in Hellenic studies. 
That task is performed in various periodicals with greater fullness than would here 
be possible, and in a more serviceable form. But there are one or two events to 
which a reference w^ould be propier. And first it is right that we should notice, 
with congratulation and gratitude, the performance by our late President of the 
share which he had undertaken in the enterprise which he committed to the 
Society’s charge, an edition of Strabo with full commentary. It is greatly to be 
wished that his example will stimulate others among the very small band of scholars 
who are competent to deal with the subject to undertake further portions of it, 
or will inspire some young student to take Strabo as the subject of his life’s work. 
As I ventured to suggest last year, we need more scholars who will undertake 
w^orks on the grand scale ; and now that relations with Turkey have been re-estab- 
lished, it may be hoped that work will be renewed (as it is already being renew^ed 
by Prof. Calder) in the fruitful field of Asia Minor. 

We have also to welcome the achievements of another among our former 
Presidents — Sir Arthur Evans. His generous gift of his property in Crete belongs 
rather to our friends (or ourselves in another capacity) at the School at Athens; 
but his recently announced discoveries of yet further surprises at Knossos appeal 
directly to ourselves. We congratulate him on his success, and are divided betw^een 
our appetite for more and our desire that he may have time to record all that he 
has so brilliantly achieved in the past. 

In connexion wdth these extensions of our knowledge of Homeric and pre- 
Homeric Greece, I may be permitted to call attention to the unexpected light that 
has been thrown upon them by Dr. Forrer’s researches among the Hittite tablets 
from Boghaz-keui. Among these documents he has found names which bear 
very strong resemblances to certain names with which we are very familiar 
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Achaia, Aeolian, Lesbos, Eteocles, Andreus, Atreus.* The resemblances are too 
numerous to be attributable to chance, and there is nothing in the information to 
be derived from these tablets which is irreconcilable with our other knowledge. 
Accepting these identifications, we find that the king of Achaia was recognised 
by the king of the Hittites as a brother sovereign from about 1330 b.c. ; that he 
was an Aeolian, and ruled over Lesbos as well as Achaia ; that Andreus was king 
of these lands about 1330—25; that his son and successor Eteokles ruled about 
1325; that about 1250 the king of Achaia was Atreus, whose attempts to make 
himself master of Caria were resisted by Hittite troops. These are not ail the 
points made by Dr. Forrer; but they will be recognised as sufficiently attractive 
to deserve the most careful attention, and I am bound to say that the prima facte 
case made out by him appears to me very strong. 

Two other publications must be mentioned, because our Society is so intimately 
concerned with them. The first is the Index to Vois. XVII-XLII of the Journal, 
which we owe to Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Smith. You will be invited in a few minutes 
to show your appreciation of this and all the innumerable other services rendered 
by Mr. Smith to the Society, by electing him as your next President, and I suppose 
I may be permitted to reveal that the Council has just been engaged in trying to 
express to Mrs. Smith their appreciation of the assistance which she has given to 
her husband and of her good-will towards the Society. 

The other publication is the Classified Catalogue of the Society’s library, which 
is the gift — the very generous gift — to the Society of our devoted Librarian, Mr, 
Penoyre. I am sure the Society will wish to express their gratitude to Mr. Penoyre 
for a work involving so much labour, which will greatly increase the value of the 
library which has grown up under his fostering care. 

The present address is described in the programme of our meeting as a Vale- 
dictory Address ; and it is so in the sense that this is the last occasion on which 
I shall have the honour of addressing the Society as its President. It is not, I 
hope, the conclusion of my membership of, or service to, the Society; still less is 
it a farewell to Greek jtudies, the attraction of which, I find, only grows with 
advancing years, and is only stimulated by the fact that they have to be of the 
nature of a recreation, and not the main staple of one’s daily work. But the title 
authorises me to take this opportunity to thank the Society for the honour which 
they have conferred on me for a period which by the calendar is five years, though 
it seems to me much shorter, the honour of the highest position that a Greek scholar 
can hold as such in this country, unless I should make exception of the offices 
held by my friends Prof. Gilbert INIurray and Prof. Pearson. I could wish that I 
had been more regular in my attendances, but nothing less than the most urgent 
claims of other duties has kept me away; and in all my deficiencies I have com- 
forted myself with the reflection that the prosperity of this Society is in the hands, 
the very capable hands, of its strenuous and devoted permanent officials, not in 
those of an ephemeral President. As a Civil Servant, I am tempted to see here a 
parallel with the public services of the nation. 

But the fact that this is a Valedictory Address further authorises me to give 
to it some character of retrospect and prospect, to use this chair, for the last time, 
as a pulpit. One is led to look back over the last five years, and to ask whether 
one can discern any change in the character or position of Hellenic studies ; and to 
look for^vard, and ask whether any forecast can be made of their future. The 
sermon will not be long; but at least it will be a deliberate confession of faith. 

So far as I am competent to form an opinion, if there is any one characteristic 
development of Hellenic studies during the last five years, it is their progress outside 
the ring-fence of their own province. Formerly that province was a special preserve, 

♦ The equations are : Ahhijawa = ‘A^atfa, a-ja-va-la-as = atfoAos, Lazbas = 
Accr/Jo?, Ta-va-ga-la-va-as = (^E)tcFok:X€Ft;s = ’EtcoxA^s, Antaravas — ’"AiSpei;?, 
Attarissijas = ’'Arpcv?. 
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entrenched (as we were so often and reproachfully told) behind walls of privilege. 
Threatened behind those walls, and with those walls breached and tottering, they 
have met the challenge, not by retreat or confession of defeat, but by coming out 
into the open, and by claiming not a smaller but a larger share in the life of the 
world. We do not now merely claim that Greek, or the two classical languages, 
are the finest education in the world, a special mystery to which only the elect are 
admitted. We claim for them a predominant part in all the best education. We 
claim that they are a vital element in all the best modern culture. We assert 
that they have a hving and growing importance in the life of to-day. We claim 
that they can prove themselves to have a message for to-day, not less but more 
because of the widening circle of education and culture in the modern world. For 
the championship of this claim, and for the extent to which it has been accepted 
by leading men in all walks of life, we have to thank in particular many members 
of our own Society. 

There is a phrase to which those champions have habituated us, by the two 
admirable books of which it forms the title — the Legacy of Greece and Rome. 
But that phrase does not contain the whole of the truth. Greek and Roman culture 
exist among us to-day, not as a legacy from the dead but as a continuing activity 
of the living. The claim that we make, and which during these last five years 
has been increasingly admitted, both in our own and in other countries, is that 
the literature, art, and thought of Greece and Rome are living elements in our 
modern citizenship. 

That is the aspect of our cause which in these valedictory words I should like 
to emphasise. It is the conception of the scholar as citizen; of scholarship, of 
the love and cultivation of great art and great literature, as an element in citizen- 
ship. It is from the Greeks themselves that we derive it. The central theme of 
Plato's Republic is the conception of the Philosopher- King — the doctrine that ttie 
perfect State ^vill never be realised unless and until the philosopher, the contem- 
plator of all time and all existence, descends from his visionary heights and plays 
his part in the administration of human affairs. It is tl^ duty, as he sees it, of 
those who have had the best education to take their full share in the rough-and- 
tumble of politics and of the daily social life of the citizen. The same conception 
underlies the more pedestrian doctrine of the Laws, The ideal lawgiver or states- 
man is the man who has the highest educational ideals, who strives to implant 
reason in the minds of the citizens, and to eradicate brainlessness,* whose aim is 
to give the State the three priceless benefits of liberty, concord, and reason. f The 
Minister of Education is the most important of all magistrates. J And if the State 
is to be prosperous and happy, the one gift which the lawgiver will desire above 
all others is that it may have an autocrat who, besides being young and brave and 
high-minded, is also quick to learn and tenacious to remember, || and who, above 
all, is bold to speak and to do, taking reason as his only counsellor, Aoya> c7rd/>t€ro? 
/xdvoj yy.oVo9. § 

* hi. 688 e, tov vo^uOItiqv ir^ipariov ral^ iroK^div <f>p 6 v 7 }(TLV p'kv dcrr/i/ dumroi' 
f/LX.7rot€a), 8 avoiav on paXiara l^aipetr. 

t iii. 701 d, t'»v voixotitT-qv rpiwv o-Toxa^dpevc y l ofioderelv, ojtos ij voiio$€Tovp.(vrt 
iroXis iXevOipa re ecrrai Kal iplXy] iavrf^ Kal vovv 

i vi. 765 d, &iavori$,'jTij> 8 i airos T€ 6 7 rp,jKpi 0 (U Kal 6 TrpnKpivmv is alffav TavTr/v 
Ti}v ap)(y]v Toil/ iv TroAet aKpordnav dp^oiv ttoXv p.€yL<Trr]v. 

i; iv. 709 b, Tvpavvovpivrjv p .01 86 t( iroAiv, Tvpaivo^B’ laroi vcAs Kal pvypoiv Kal 
evp.a^y’i Kttt dySpeto^ Kat /AcyaAoTTpeV;/? 

§ viii. 835 c, avOpo'iTTov roXp-rjpoi kivSvv(V€i htladai Ttvos, os TrappYja-Mv Stac^epoWcus 
TipwK Iptl TO. SoKOWT^ apiar’ ihai Tr6X.fi Kal TroAiVais, iiiPa^ali huif,eapp.fvai^ to TrptVov 
Kal kTr6p(vov TrdoTi ry TroAirtta tottiov, ivdiria Xkyaiy toTs piylaraiaiv iTn$vpiaLS, Kal om 
€)^(ji)v poiqOov dvOpuiTTov oi’ScVtt, Adyo) i 7 rdp.€vo<i pd\ oj povos. 
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This conception of the philosopher-king, or, as we should translate it into 
modern prose, of the highly-educated statesman or the scholar-citizen, is by no 
means alien from the best traditions of English public life. Not only have many 
of our greatest statesmen been scholars or men of letters, but many of our greatest 
scholars have also been men of affairs. In the one category we can reckon Boling- 
broke, Carteret, Shelburne, Fox, Burke, Gladstone, Disraeli, Derby, Cromer, Balfour, 
Asquith and Milner ; in the other, Grote, IVIill, Jebb, Butcher, and my own immediate 
predecessor in the chair of this Society, who is no less eminent in the world of 
finance than in the world of scholarship. Others, of whom Bryce and Morley 
are the most conspicuous examples among those who have recently left us, and 
Trevelyan (following the example of his great uncle) among those who remain, 
have played so great a part in both spheres that one hesitates in which class to 
place them. Personally I am inclined to regard them rather as great men of letters 
who have deemed it their duty to take their part in politics, and so to place their 
intellectual gifts at the service of the nation. 

I believe that this conception needs to be emphasised on both sides, the interest 
and duty of the State, and the interest and duty of the scholar. An eminent living 
philosopher-politician is never tired of reiterating the need for more thought in 
public life; a recent Prime ^Minister has lamented the difficulty of finding time for 
it. I believe they are right. I believe that a State needs the services of the best 
brains, devoted to the disinterested thinking out of the problems which beset the 
welfare of society. And the counterpart of this is that the public should respect 
knowledge, and should look to its best thinkers for guidance. The war taught 
many who did not realise it before the need for good staff- work — for the careful 
accumulation of information, and the passionless, detailed working out of its results 
by the few minds that were available. We need such staff- work not less in peace ; 
and to my mind one of the greatest needs of our public service is the strengthening 
of the thinking, as distinct from the purely administrative, element in our pubHc 
departments. The State, and the great industries of the nation no less, need 
the best brains, highly educated, and given time in which to work. 

The strength and foundation of the claim of classical studies is, to my mind, 
that it can render this service to the community. I do not say that every scholar 
should be a politician. I do contend that a classical training is the one which 
best fits a man to play his part as a citizen, and to place a trained faculty at the 
service of the community. Greek thought, Roman experience, are the foundations 
of our modern life, and the study of them is the best training for the treatment of 
modern problems. That the study of Greek and Latin is a training for citizenship, 
and not merely for a high kind of literary or artistic enjoyment, is a doctrine which, 
however little it needs to be emphasised to an audience such as the present, assuredly 
needs constant reiteration in the world at large. And in order that the world 
may be impressed, the scholar needs to take his vocation seriously, and to claim 
his rights and, still more, his duties as a citizen. 

I do not want to be understood to depreciate the type which may be described 
without offence as the mere scholar, the scholar who devotes himself to research or 
study of a specialist kind. Very far from it. Just as the progress of applied 
science depends on the disinterested researches of specialists, working without 
thought save for the solution of the purely scientific problem before them, so the 
progress of what may be called the applied humanities depends on the disinterested 
researches of specialists in literature, in art, in philosophy, in history, through 
whose labours the truth is recovered as to that civilisation and that thought which 
we maintain to be of such vital value to our modern world. The root of the wider 
life and greater sphere of influence which we claim for classical studies will alwavs 
be the healthy growth of the subject itself. Some of us (I fear I ought rather to 
say you) will be engaged in the intensive cultivation of Hellenic studies ; and it is 
for their assistance and encouragement that our Society exists and is needed. 
Others (or the same) will take the opportunities that may be given them to carry’ 
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the lessons of these studies out into life. For both of these classes I claim the respect 
of the public : respect for the cloistered scholar who is engaged in advancing the 
knowledge of his subject, and respect for the scholar who is trying to apply that 
knowledge to the service of his countrymen. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to illustrate my thesis, and to elaborate my creed, 
by a reference to that archaeology which is one of the principal interests of this 
Society, and to that representation of it in museums which happens to be one of 
the principal concerns of my daily life. Among the developments of recent years 
I should certainly be disposed to include a marked increase of public interest in 
archaeology, and an increased readiness, and even eagerness, of our great museums 
and galleries to play their part in the education of the people, and to place their 
resources and their knowledge at its service. A symptom, and a very welcome 
symptom, of the former is the readiness, and again I may say even the eagerness, 
of that very sensitive recorder of the taste of the public, the Press, to publish 
archaeological information as to new discoveries and new views. Indeed I should 
like to take this opportunity of publicly expressing my own appreciation of the 
assistance given by the Press, both in making public information with regard to 
the natural collections which w^e believe to be important and interesting, and also in 
pron^oting the welfare of the national collections by all means within their powder. 
The directors of our great new^spapers are for the most part fully alive to the service 
which the national museums and galleries can render to the intellectual advance 
of the nation, and the readiness which they show to keep themselves in touch with 
our developments is both the effect and in part the cause of the increased interest 
taken by the public. 

On the other hand, it is unquestionably the case that the museums are doing 
more than in previous generations to adapt themselves jto the needs of the public, 
and to make themselves an important part in the educational system of the nation. 
Their activities have taken various forms — fuller descriptive labelling, guide-boots 
w^hich aim not merely at cataloguing the objects exhibited, but at making the 
whole subject which they illustrate clear and interesting to the ordinary reader, 
lantern-slides, photographs and classified groups of postcards at the low^est possible 
price, but above all the provision of Guide-Lecturers of a high class. This new 
class of instructor, composed of men themselves highly educated and capable, 
on the one hand, of appreciating the full doctrine of the specialists, and on the 
other of interpreting it to hearers of every class, has greatly extended the utility 
of museums, and has added a fresh weapon to the armoury of education. Their 
task is not an easy one, especially when it has to be performed in public galleries 
through wLich visitors are constantly passing, and subject to various kinds of inter- 
ruption, but the w'elcome and appreciation with which their services have been 
received (at any rate by all except their paymasters) show how much they were 
needed. By their means, reinforced by the various appliances and devices that 
have been enumerated, a visit to a museum or a picture-gallery need no longer be 
to the slightly educated a desultory wandering among uncomprehended objects 
w^hich can at most provoke wonder but cannot increase knowdedge, but may be, 
and often is, an introduction to a new world of information and a widening of 
the circle of intellectual interests. 

In this widening classical, and especially Hellenic, studies have their share, 
because our galleries (particularly, of course, the British Museum) place before the 
eyes of the visitor many examples of Greek art at its best and most beautiful ; but 
our museums cannot by themselves do all that is necessary and possible for spreading 
a knowledge of classical culture and establishing its intimate connexion wdth the 
problems of our owm day. For this purpose perhaps the most powerful engine is 
the organisation which began under the title of University Extension, and has 
within the last few years taken on the more systematic form of Tutorial Classes. 
These lectures and classes provide a means of making known the substance, if 
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not the letter and the full flavour, of classical literature and history in strata of 
society which have hitherto been untouched by them. The work is only in its 
infancy; but taken up, as it now is, not only by the two older universities but 
by all the provincial universities and university colleges throughout Great Britain, 
and supported by subsidies from the Government grants, it is bound to become 
an increasingly powerful engine for the spreading of humanistic culture. What 
concerns us, as advocates and devotees of the classics, is to see that classical studies 
hold their due place in the system, and that university-trained scholars are forth- 
coming who will devote themselves to the task of interpreting antiquity to the 
present. It is a work of much promise and of great value, and classical scholars 
must look to it as one of their methods of propaganda. 

For our own Society, the first duty is to promote the advance of Greek studies 
in and by themselves, to play our part in the production of the highest scholarship, 
which will enable this country to take its full share in the general advancement of 
knowdedge in this particular department. For this purpose our organs are the 
Journal, our Library, and such contributions as we are able to make to excavation 
and research. In all these respects we can look vdth satisfaction at the develop- 
ments of recent years, and can offer our tribute of thanks to those who have made 
them possible, to the Editors and contributors to the Journal and our devoted 
Secretary and Librarian. But we can also make our contribution, and have not 
neglected to make our contribution, to that work of popularisation of which I 
have been more particularly speaking. The series of popular or students’ lectures, 
the maintenance and extension of our great collection of lantern-slides which can 
be utilised by classical teachers (if only they will perform the elementary duty of 
becoming members of our Society) all over the country, and the labours of our 
committee which, in co-operation with the Roman Society and the Classical Associ- 
ation, has produced the pamphlet on the Claims of Antiquity and made other 
valuable recommendations — all these are activities of our Society which have 
shown that we have not neglected the task of widening the basis and extending 
the appeal of Hellenic studies throughout the country. 

There is one other direction in which progress has been made in recent years, 
but in wLich, as it seems to me, further progress is possible and desirable. This is 
in co-operation with our colleagues in other subjects. I say that progress has been 
made, because I think that one of the encouraging s^miptoms of the last ten years 
has been a marked decrease of jealousy and hostility between the representatives 
of various branches of learning, and a growth of the sense that we are all in the 
same boat and all have to pull together against the sea of troubles arising from 
ignorance and a distaste for education. Science no more envies the Humanities 
— at least not much — and modern studies no more vex the classics. All agree that 
all these diverse elements have their proper place in popular education, and that 
the welfare of one is, under proper arrangements, the welfare of all. But this 
mutual understanding and co-operation should, I think, be carried further. In 
particular, an alliance between Classics and History and English studies should 
not be difficult. No historian can deny that an acquaintance with ancient history 
is essential for the full comprehension of modern history and of modem social and 
economic problems ; and no student of English literature can maintain that any- 
thing hke a complete appreciation of it is possible for a reader unacquainted with 
its basis and inspiration in Greek and Latin. What is needed is that classical 
scholars should place themselves at the disposal of their modern colleagues in order 
to assist them in conve5dng something of the essence of classical literature and 
history to students wLo have not the time or the taste or the abihty to become 
masters of the classical languages, and also to inculcate at all convenient seasons 
the desirabihty that those who are going to become teachers of modern history or 
English or modem languages should be properly grounded for their task by a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin. 
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We have, indeed, in addition to the task of promoting the progress of Hellenic 
studies in and for themselves, a pri\ilege and a duty : the privilege of knoAving 
(though we must not say it too often outside) that we consort with the aristocracy 
of learning and education, and the duty of pressing our claims on the authorities 
Avho control education. This is a duty which AA^e must not forget or neglect. Until 
quite recently the classics Avere protected by the privileged position that they held 
at the older universities. It AA^as quite natural then that educational authorities 
should consider themselves bound to encourage the subjects, such as natural 
science and modern languages, AA^hich had only recently entered the curriculum. 
Time had to be found for them, pecuniary assistance given to those AA^ho took them 
up, and encouragement given to able boys and girls Avho had aptitudes in those 
directions, such as our forefathers had provided for students in classics. Noaa' the 
boot is on the other leg. Greek is no longer protected by priAdlege, AAUile it is 
handicapped by its difficulty, and by its lack, in the eyes of the insufficiently edu- 
cated, of obvious material advantages. Hence it is noAV incumbent on education 
authorities to see that a subject of such recognised and transcendent value should 
not disappear from our national civilisation. That value Avas ne\"er more explicitly 
and more generally recognised than noAv. It has been proclaimed by men of 
eminence in every walk in life, b^^ men AA'hose OAvn studies have lain in other direc- 
tions, but aaUo have recognised that no better foundation exists, for almost any 
kind of study or activity, than that AAffiich is laid in the classics. But the habits 
of generations are hard to break; and because it has been the habit to consider 
the classics as sufficiently proffided for, education authorities have not yet realised 
that the changed conditions require a change in policy. Hence the necessity, 
which those AAffio are responsible for and loA^e the classics are under, to impress 
on education authorities the duty Avhich lies on them to safeguard so essential an 
element in natural culture, to secure the necessary opportunities for those w^o 
have the taste and aptitude for classical studies, and to see to it that those who 
have them not shall at least learn something of the lessons AAffiich the classical 
literatures and history can teach better than their modern successors. 

In this respect foreign nations hav^e set us an example. In France and Italy, 
as members of our Society AA^ell knoAv, there has, since the Avar, been a marked 
renaissance of classical studies. There the education authorities have taken the 
lead in lading doAAm the principle that the national culture is and must be based 
on the classics ; and though there AAnll no doubt be fluctuations in the extent to 
which this creed is carried into practice (and there are, in fact, signs of such a 
fluctuation in France to-day), I do not think the principle AAdll be denied. Its 
truth, in the Latin countries, is too obvious. There the politician has spoken 
before the scholar. With us the scholar has still got to move the politician. Nor 
is the present time unfavourable. Classical scholars, as such, have no politics; 
but at least we can recognise that the leaders of the Labour Party are interested 
in education, and that many of them realise the value of Greek and Latin. I 
trust it Avill be their policy, as it is the policy of several among them, not to decry 
the classics as a preserve of privilege, but to claim admission to that preserve for 
able students of every class, and to see that access to it is open in all parts of the 
country to all who are capable of profiting by it. 

If this be granted, aa'c need have no fear for the future of our cause. The 
qualities of Greek thought, of Greek art, of Greek literature are such that they 
cannot fail to make their Avay if only they are given fair opportunity. For those 
qualities are among the greatest that any civilisation can produce. I AAnll name 
only three, Avhich all AAdll recognise as pre-eminently Greek : love of beauty, respect 
for knoAvledge, and the spirit of free inquiry. Outside the sphere of morality, can 
Ave name any gifts that are more desirable for healing the e\ils of our generation ? 
We Avho, from the very creed and essence of our Society, are the trustees of Greek 
studies in this country, have these gifts in our hands. It is our duty and our 



privilege to offer them to all who \vi\l receive them, to proclaim their excellence to 
those who aie ignorant. Only, like Joshua of old, let us be strong and of a good 
courage. Let us take to ourselves the word of exhortation of Sarpedon to Glaucus : 
let us go forward. 

At the conclusion of the President’s Address, Mr. Macmillan tendered the 
thanks of the Society to Sir Frederic Kenyon for his valued services during the five 
years of his office now completed. This motion was seconded by Mr. Penoyre and 
carried by acclamation. 
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SUPPLEMENT NO. -I. 

TO THE 

SUBJECT CATALOGUE* OF THE JOINT LIBRARY 

APPARATUS, ETC. 

Periodicals 

Bucharest, Academia" Eomana. Bibliografia Eomanesca Veche, 
1508-1830. By I. Biaiiu and N. Hodos, 

Tomul I. 1508-1716. ' 1903. 

11. 1716-1808. 1910. 

III. 1,2. 1809-1817. 1912. 

13 X 9i in. Bucharest. 

Catalogul Manuscriptelor Grecesti. By C. Litzica. 

9i X 6} in. pp. 563. Bucharest. 1909. 
Documente de art a Eomaneasca din Manuscript e vechi. 

Ease. 1. Eyanghelia Slayo-Greaca. 

17 X 12 in. 10 plates. Bucharest. 1921. 
Documente priyitoare la historia Romanilor. 

Vol. xiii. Texte Grecesti. By A. Papadopulos-Kerameus. 

• 13 X 9i in. pp. 619. Bucharest. 1909 

Vol. xiy. Documente Grecesti. By N, lorga. 

13 X 9} in. Down to p. 1288. Bucharest. 1915. 

La Roumanie en images. Vol. 1. 

Ilf X 8i in. pp. 240. Paris. 1922. 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archaeological 
Society, Transactions of the. From N.S. vol. 1 (1901). 

9 X 6 in. Kendal. I)i Progress. 

Toronto. Bulletin of the Royal. Ontario Museum of Archaeology, 
May, 1923. 9J X 6| in. pp. 14. Toronto. 1923. 

In Honorem Works 

Herwerden H. (van) Album Gratulatorium in honorem Henrici yan 
Herwerden. 9f X 6J in. pp. 264. Utrecht. 1902. 
Mommsen (Th.) Commentationes philologae in honorem Theodori 
Mommseni scripserunt amici. 

llj X 8 in. pp. 828. Berlin. 1877. 
Weil (H.) Melanges Henri Weil. Recueil de memoires concernant 
rhistoire et la htterature grecques. 

10 X 6J in. pp. 465. Paris. 1898. 

* The Catalogue (published 1924) is sold to members at the reduced price of 
Is. 6d., by post 85. Cd. 

This and subsequent supplements are sold at ^d. each. 

Address : The Hellenic Library, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 
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Institutions 


British Museum. The cleaning and restoration of ^luseum exhibits. 
[Dept, of scient. and indust, research. Bull. No. 5.] 

9-J X 6 in. pp. 12. 1921. 

Mattingly (M. G.) The children's story of the British 

Museum. 7f X 5 in. pp. 187. 1924. 

Gennadius Library, Selected bindings from the Gennadius Library. 
By L. A. Baton. 

12J X 94 in. pp. 33. Cambridge, Mass. 1924. 
Hamburg. Bhilologica Hamburgensia, ausgestellt von der Stadt- 
bibliothek zu Hamburg. 

11 X 8 in. pp. 58. Hamburg. 1905. 


CLASSICAL AUTHORS 

Greek Collected Works 

Wright (F. A.) The poets of the Greek Anthology. 

7J X 42 in. pp. xii + 260. 1924. 

Mackail (J. W.) Select epigrams from the Greek Anthology. 

61 X 4iin. pp. 175.'' 1907. 

Lyra Graeca. Being the remains of all the Greek Lyric Poets from 
Eumelus to Timotheus excepting Pindar. 11. Edited and 
translated by J. M. Edmonds. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6f X 44 in. pp. viii -J- 469. 1924. 

Greek Authors 

i. 

Aristophanes* Comedies. Ed. F. H. Bothe. 2 vols. 

8f X 5J in. pp. viii 375 (av. pervoL). Leipsic. 1828. 

— "White (J. W.) The Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes. 

9 X 6 in. pp. cxii + 378. 1914. 

Aristotle. Parva naturalia : kleine naturwissenschaftliche Schriften. 
German translation by E. Eolfes. 

74 X 5 in. X -f 158. Leipsic. 1924. 

Cooper (L.) An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy, with an 

adaptation of the Poetics and a translation of the “ Trac- 
tatas Coislinianus.” 

81 X 5| in. pp. xxi + 323. Oxford. 1924. 

Basil. Campbell (J. M.) The influence of the Second Sophistic on 
the style of the sermons of St. Basil the Great. 

9J X 6 in. pp. xvi + 1.55. Washington, D.C. 1922. 

Callimachus. Inni di Callimaco. Edited and translated into Italian 
by C. Xigra. 91 x 64 in. pp. 157. Turin. 1892. 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorf (U. von) Hellenistische Dichtung 

in der Zeit des Kallimachos 2 vols. 

9^ X in. pp. viii + 290 (average). Berlin. 1924. 

Euripides. Hippolytos. Greek and German bv U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf. 94 X 6-]- in. pp. 244. Berlin. 1891. 

Lucas (F. L.) Euripides and his influence. 

74 X 5i in. pp. 188. [1924.] 


Id, Another copy. 



Herodotus. Vol. IV. Books viii-ix. With an English translation 
by A. D. Godley. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6f X 4i in, pp. xviii + 399. 1924. 

Glover (T. R.) Herodotus. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 301. Cambridge and Berkeley, Cal. 1924. 
Homer. The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer translated by Alexander 
Pope. 

X 5 in. pp. viii + 526. London and Xew York. 1872. 

The Odyssey, translated into English verse by P. S. Worsley. 

2 vols. 6f X 4-5 in. pp. xvi + 300 (av. per voL). 1877. 

Cauer (P.) Grundfragen der Homerkritik. Zweite Halfte. 

10 X in. pp. 300. Leipsic. 1923. 

Margoliouth (D. S.) The Homer of Aristotle. 

75- X 5 in. pp. 245. Oxford. 1923. 
Leon. Yicole (J.) Le livre du Prefet, ou I'edit de I'empereiir Leon 
le sage sur les corporations de Constantinople. French 
translation with introduction and notes. 

8J X 5-5“ in. pp. 83. Geneva and Bale. 1894. 
Origen. Bardy (G.) Recherches sur Thistoire du texte et des 
versions latines du De Principiis d'Origene. 

9f X in. pp. xi + 218. Paris. 1923. 
Pausanias. The Attica of Pausanias. Ed, M. Carroll. 

8 X 5| in. 23p. vii + 293. Boston. 1907. 
Tie pi T 6 )( v 7 j ^, Gomperz (Th.) Die Apologie der Heilkunst ; eine 

giiechische Sophistenrede des fiinften vorchrist lichen Jahr- 
hunderts. 9J X 64 in. pp. vi + 182. Leipsic. 1910. 

Plato. Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates and Crito. Edited with notes 
by J. Burnet. 

* 75 X 5 in. pp. vii + 220, Oxford. 1924. 

The Apology. Ed, J. Riddell. 

9 X 5|- in. pp. xlii + 252. Oxford. 1877. 
The Republic. Translated by J. U. Davies and D. J. Vaughan. 

64 X 44 in. pp. xxxii + 370. Cambridge. 1866. 

— Hiestand (M.) Das sokratische Xichtwissen in Platons ersten 

Dialogen. 94 X 64 in. pp. 110. Zurich. 1923. 

Howald (E.) Platons Leben. 

^4 X 64 in. pp. 109. Zurich. 1923. 

Burnet (J.) How Platonism came to England. 

84 X 54 in. pp. 10. Cambridge. 1924, 
Plotinus. Plotin. Enneades. I. Edited and translated into French 
by E. Brehier. [Assn. Guillaume Bude.] 

8 X 54 in. pp. xlv + 130 leaves. Paris. 1924. 
Sophocles. Fabulae. Ed. A. C. Pearson. [Script. Class. Bibl. 

Oxon.] 74 X 5 in. pp. xxiv + 404. Oxford. 1924. 

Sophocle. II. Les Trachiniennes — Philoctete — Oedipe a 

Colone — Les Limiers. Edited and translated into French 
by P. Masqueray. [Assn. Guillaume Bude,] 

8 X 54 in. pp. xvi + 250 leaves. Paris. 1924. 

Campbell (L.) Paralipomena Sophoclea. 

7| X 54 in. pp. XV 287. 1907. 

Theocritus, Bion and Moschus rendered into English prose, by A. 
Lang. 7| X 5 in. pp. xxxvii + 200. 1880. 



XXXVl 


Latin Authors 

Historiae Augustae Scriptores. Tidxer (E.) De particulis copula- 
tivis apud scriptores historiae augustae quaestiones seiectae. 

9J X 6| in. pp. xi + 146, Upsala. 1922. 


Ammianus. Hagexdahl (H.) Studia Ammianea. 

9| X 6J in. pp. xvi -f 141. Upsala. 1921. 
Augustine. Keynolds (G.) The clausulae in the De cmtate Dei 
of St. Augustine. 

X in. pp. xi + 67. Washington, D.C. 1924. 
— — Barry (M. I.) St. Augustine, the orator. 

X 6|^ in. pp. xi + 261. Washington. 1924. 
Catullus. Catulli Veronensis carmina selecta. Ed. R. Ellis. 

6| X 4J in. pp. viii 61. Oxford. 1872. 

A commentary on Catullus, by R. Ellis. 

9 X 5| in. pp. Ixiii + 400. Oxford. 1876. 

Lafaye (G.) Catulle et ses modMes. 

9f X 6| in. pp. xii + 256. Paris. 1894. 

Translated by Sir William Marris, with the Latin Text. 

5 X 3| in. pp. ]69. Oxford. 1924. 

Harrington (K. P.) Catullus and his influence. 

71 X 51 in. pp. 245. [1924.] 

Id. Another copy. 

Cicero. Select letters. Ed. A. Watson. 

8f X 5J in. pp. XXX -f 649. Oxford. 1874. 
De finibus bonorum et malorum libri quinque. Ed. D. I. N. 
Madvig. 

9 X 5| in. pp. Ixx 4- 869. Cope^nhagen. 1876. 
— De Oratore. Bk. I. Ed. A. S. Wilkins. 

9 X 5f in. pp. 197. Oxford. 1879. 
Horace. Campbell (A. 1.) Horace : a new interpretation. 

8| X 5| in. pp. xii + 303. 1924. 
Juvenal and Persius. Satires. Ed. A. J. Macleane. 

9 X 5J in. pp. xxxii + 452. 1857. 
— Thirteen Satires. Ed. J. E. B. Mayor. 2 vols. 

X b in. pp. xxxviii -f 480 (av. per vol.). 1889. 
Livy. Vol. HI. Books v-vii. Mith an English translation by B. 0. 
Poster. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

^ X 4| in. pp. ix + 525. 1924. 

Martial. M. Val. Martiahs Epigrammaton Libri. Ed. F. G. 
Schneidewin. 

„ . „ X 4f in. pp. xvi + 379. Leipsic. 1876. 

OrosiUS. SvENNUNG (J.) Orosiana : syntaktische semasiologisehe 
und kritische Studien zu Orosius. 

. 9| X 64 in. pp. xii + 201. Upsala. 1922. 

Ovid. Tiistia Ex Ponto. M ith an English translation by A. L. 
Wheeler. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

„ . J pp- + 511. 1924. 

Tristium liber secundus. Edited with an introduction, trans- 

lation and commentary by S. G, Owen. 

9 X 5f in. pp. vii + 296. Oxford. 1924. 
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XXX Vll 


Phaedrus. Pkedre. Fables. Edited and translated into French by 
A. Brenot. [Assn. Gruillaume Bude.] 

8 X in. pp. xvi + 113 leaves. Paris. 1924. 

Plautus. Vol. III. The Merchant — The Braggart AVarrior — The 
Haunted House — The Persian, With an English trans- 
lation by P. Nixon. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6|- X 4J in. pp. xi + 526. 1924. 

Pliny. Taxzer (H. H.) The Villas of Pliny the younger. 

91 X in. pp. xxii +152. New York. 1924. 

PomponiUS Mela. Folmer (H.) Sthistiska studier ofver Pomponius 
Mela. 9|* X 6 in. pp, 99. Upsala. 1920. 

Propertius. Sex. Propertii Elegiarum Libri iv. Ed. A. Palmer. 

7 X 4j in. pp. Ixvii +160. London and Dublin. 1880. 
Quintilian* Institutionis oratoriae. Book 1. Ed. F. H. Colson. 

8-J X 5f in. pp. xcviii + 208. Cambridge. 1924. 
Id. Another copy. 

Seneca. Philosophische Schriften. Band III. Brief e an Lucilius I. 
1-81. Translated into German by O. Apelt. 

X 4f in. pp. +ii + 374. Leipsic. 1924. 
Velleius Paterculus. Bes gestae Divi August i. With an English 
translation by F. W. Shipley. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6f X 4-| in. pp. XX + 432. 1924. 
Virgil. The Poems, translated into English prose by J. Conington. 

74 X 5 in. pp. 424. 1890. 

The Aeneid. Translated into English verse by J. Conington. 

74 X 5 in. pp. XX + 455. 1888. 

Sellar (AY. Y.) The Eonian poets of the Augustan age : ATrgil. 

8 X 5J in. pp. XX + 423. Oxford. 1883. 


GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE 

General 

Kent (R. G.) Language and Philology. 

74 X 54 in. pp. 174. [1924.] 

Id. Another copy. 

King (J. E.) and Cookson (C.) The principles of sound and inflection 
as illustrated in the Greek and Latin languages. 

94 X 54 in. pp. xvi + 535. Oxford. 1888. 
Schmitt (A.) Untersuchungen zur allgemeinen Akzentlehre. 

8 X 54 in. pp. XV + 209. Heidelberg, 1924. 

Greek Grammar 

Sandsjoe (G.) Die Adjektiva auf -a/.og ; Studien zur griechischen 
Stammbildungslehre . 

9 X 5|- in. pp. 113. Upsala. 1918. 
Simonson (G.) A Greek Grammar. Accidence and Syntax. 2 vols. 

8| X 5| in. pp. xvi + 370 (av. per vol.). 1911. 
Veitch (W.) Greek AYrbs : irregular and defective. 

74 X 5 in. pp. viii + 717. Oxford. 1887. 
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XXXVIH 


Veld6 (R. V. d.) Thessalische Diale ktgeographie. 

X 6 in. pp. xii + 182. Nijmegen-Utrecht. 1924. 

Latin Grammar 

Baecklund (P. S.) Die lateinischen Bildungcn auf -fex iind -ficus. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 211. Upsala, 1914. 
Gagner (A.) De hercle meLercle ceterisque id genus particulis priscae 
poesis latinae scaenicae. 

10 X 7 in. pp. xvi -{-221. Gryphiswald. 1920. 
Roby (H. J.) A Grammar of the Latin Language from Plautus to 
Suetonius. 2 vols. 

Yol. 1, Booki. Sounds. 

ii. Inflexions. 

iii. Word formation. 

Yol. 2, ,, iv. Syntax : also prepositions, etc. 

7 X 4J in. pp. civ -j- 515 (av. per voL). 1871-5. 

Metric 

FitzhUgh (T.) Tripudic accent and rhythm, and Italo-Keltic speech 
unity. [Univ. of Yirginia. Bull, of School of Latin, No. 4.] 
9 X in. pp. 70. Charlottesville, U.S.A. 1909. 
Lehman (L.) Quantitative implications of the Pyrrhic stress especially 
in Plautus and Terence. 

8£- X 6 in. pp. 81. Yirginia. 1924. 
Maas (P.) Griechische Metrik. 

9| X 6J in. pp. 32. Leipsic. 1923. 


HISTORIES OF LITERATURE 

Greek Literature 

Bethe (E.) and Pohlenz (M.) Griechische Literatur. 

9f X 6J in. pp. 199. Leipsic. 1924. 
Jevons (F . B.) A history of Greek Literature from the earliest period 
to the death of Demosthenes. 

8 X 5J in. pp, xvi -|- 509. [1886.] 
Legrand (Ph.-E.) La poesie alexandrine. 

6j X 4J in. pp. 168. Paris. 1924. 
Murray (G.) The rise of the Greek Epic. 3rd ed. 

9 X 5f in. pp. xxiv -|- 356. Oxford. 1924. 


Cotter (E. P. C.) 

1924.] 


Tennyson's “ Godiva.’ 

7i X 5 in. 


[Gaisford Greek Yerse. 
pp. 6. Oxford. 1924. 


H, D. Heliodora and other poems. 7| x 5^ in. pp. 127. 1924. 

Pym (D.) Readings from the literature of ancient Greece. ' 

X 5 in. pp. 341. 1924. 
Mackail ( J. W.) What is the good of Greek ? 

9 X 5| in. pp. 22. Oxford. 1924. 
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XXXIX 


Latin Literature 

Cruttwell (C. T.) A history of Eoman literature : from the earliest 
period to the death of Marcus Aurelius. 

7| X 5i in. pp. xvi -f 506. 1878. 

Holmberg (A.) Studien zur Terininologie und Technik der rhetori- 
schen BeTreisfiihrung bei lateinischen Schriftstellern. 

91 X 6 in. pp. vii -p 216. Upsala. 1913. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Taylor (M. E. J.) Greek Philosophy. 

7J X 32- in. j^p. 143. Oxford. 1924. 
Ward (S.) A History of Ethics. 

7J X 4f in. pp. 96. Oxford. 1924. 
Ranulf (S.) Der eleatische Satz vom AViderspruch. 

9J- X 6 in. pp. 224. Copenhagen. 1924. 

PREHELLENIC AND FOREIGN 
Burkitt (M. C.) Our Forerunners. 

6| X 4i in. pp. 227. [1924.] 


Sundwall (J.) Ueber Kretische Alasszeichen. [Acta Academiae 
Aboensis humaniora, IV.] 

94 X 64 in. pp. 9. Abo. 1924, 


Halliday (W. R.) Notes upon Indo-European folk-tales and the 
problem of their diffusion. 8J X 54 in. pp. 23. 

Keith (A. B.) The Sanskrit Drama in its origin, development, 
theory and practice. 9 X 6 in. pp. 405. Oxford. 1924. 


Frankfort (H.) Studies in early pottery of the near East. I. 

Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt and their earliest Inter- 
relations. [Royal Anthropological Institute. Occasional 
papers, 6.] 11 X 7J in. pp. xi + 147. 1924. 

Smith (S.) Babylonian Historical texts relating to the capture and 
downfall of Babylon. 9 X 5f in. pp. xi + 164. 1924. 

Thompson (R, C.) The Assyrian Herbal. 

13 X 8 in. pp. xxvii + 294. 1924. 


Sayce (A. H.) The Karian and Lydian inscriptions. [P.S.B.A., 17 (1).] 

9 X 5J in. pp. 5. 1895. 

Note to the paper on the Karian and Lydian inscriptions. 

[P.S.B.A., 17 (5).] 9 X 54 in. p. 1. 1895. 

Cairo. Service des Antiquites de TEgypte. Le Tombeau de Petosiris. 
III. Vocabulaire et planches. G. Lefebvre. 

13| X lOf in. pp. 60. Cairo. 1924. 
Garstang (J.) The Burial customs of ancient Egypt, as illustrated 
by Tombs of the Middle Kingdom. 

lOJ- X 8 in. pp. XV + 250. 1907. 
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Griffith (F. LI.) Chaeren to Eermopolis, on a bilingual milestone. 

[P.8.B.A., 18 (2),] 9 X 5i in. pp. 2. 1896. 

Revillout (E.) Inscriptions demotiques de Xubie. [P.S.B.A., 10 (1).] 

9 X SJ in. pp. 5. 1887. 

Sayce (A. H.) A dated inscription of Amenopbis III. [P.S.B.A.. 
9 (6).] 9 X 5} in. pp. 3. 1887. 


Mayer (M.) Molfetta und Matera : zur Prahistorie Siiditaliens und 
Siciliens. 11 X 7 in. pp. v + 318. Leipsic. 1924. 

HISTORY 

General 

Ideler (L.) Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen 
Chronologic. 2 vols. 

8 X 5 in. pp. vi + 600 (av. per voL). Berlin. 1825-26. 

Boyce (W. B.) Introduction to the study of history : civil, ecclesh 
astical and literary. 

9 X 5f in. pp. xxxvi -|- 632. 1884. 

Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. II. The Egyptian and Hittite 
Empires to c. 1000 B.c. 

9i X 64 in. pp. xxv + 752. Cambridge. 1924. 

Ich Another copy. 

Greek History 

Bizourkides (P. K.) 'H Ai+77 TOV %(0/CpdTOV^, 

9f X 64 in. pp. 335. Athens. 1918. 

Boethius (A.) Die Pythais : Studien zur geschichte der Verbin- 
dungen zwischen Athen und Delphi. 

9.1 X 6| in. pp. iv + 172. Upsala. 1918. 

James (H, R.) Our Hellenic Heritage. 

II. Part iii. Athens and her splendour and her fall, 
iv. The abiding splendour. 

74 X 5 in. pp. 15 + 540. 1924. 

Ich Another copy of part iv, 

Graeco-Roman Egypt 

Bell (H. I.) An epoch in the agi*arian history of Egypt. [Recueil 
d'etudes dediees a J. F. Champollion,] 

9i X 6 in. pp. 10. Paris. 1922. 

— Jews and Christians in Egypt : illustrated by texts from Greek 

Papyri in the British Museum. With three Coptic texts 
edited by W. E. Crum. 

11 X 71 in. pp. xii + 140. 1924. 

Fitzler (K.) Steinbriicke und Bergwerke im ptolemaischen und 
romischen Agypten. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 160. Leipsic. 1910. 

Mahaffy (J. P.) The Empire of the Ptolemies. 

7| X 5 in. pp. xxvi + 533. 1895, 

A history of Egypt under the Ptolemaic dynasty. 

7| X 5 in. pp. xiii + 261. 1899. 



Segre (A.) Note sul TroXtrev/xa e 1’ iTnyovrj in Egitto. [Aegyptus. 

3 (iii).] 9| X 6| in. pp. 12. Milan. 1922. 

Strack (M. L,) I)ie Dynastie der Ptolemaer. 

9 X 6 in. xvi + 294. Berlin. 1897. 

T (H.) The Ptolemaic period in Egypt. [A lecture, privately 

printed.] 8} X hi in. pp. 30. [SX.E.D.] 

Roman History 

Alfoeldi (A.) Der Untergang der Romerherrschaft in Pannonien 
1. Band. lOJ X 7 in. 91. Berlin. 1924. 

Boissier (G.) La fin du paganisme. 2 vols. 

8J X 54 in. pp. 489 (av. per voL). Paris. 1891. 
Fell (R. A, L.) Etruria and Rome. 

7| X 54 in. pp. vi + 182. Cambridge. 1924. 

Id. Another copy. 

Hardy (E. G.) Some problems in Roman History : ten essays 
bearing on the administrative and legislative work oi 
Julius Caesar. 

9 X 5f in. pp. xi + 330. Oxford. 1924. 
Torr (C.) Hannibal crosses the Alps. 

7 X 5f in. pp. viii + 40. Cambridge. 1924, 
Id. Another copy. 

Byzantine History 

Corpus der Griechischen Urkunden des Mittelalters und der 

neueren Zeit. Reihe, A. : Regesten : Abt. I. Teil i. 
Regesiten der Kaiserurkunden des ostromischen Reiches 
von 565-1453. By F. Doelger. 

12 X 9 in. pp. XXX + 105. Munich. 1924. 
Dunlap (J. E.) The office of the Grand Chamberlain in the later 
Roman and Byzantine Empires. 

lOJ X 7J in. pp. viii + 159. New York. 1924. 
Hodgkin (T ,) The dynasty of Theodosius. 

7| X 54 in. pp. xvi + 239. Oxford. 1889. 

■ — — Theodoric the Goth. [Heroes of the Nations.] 

7J X 54 in, pp. xvi + 442. London and New York. 1891. 
Oman (C.) Europe 476-918. 7J X 5j in. pp. viii -f 532. 1893. 

Modern Greece 

Dewing (H. B.) Greece and the Great Powers. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 96. Washington, U.S.A. 1924. 


TOPOGRAPHY, EXCAVATION AND LOCAL HISTORY 

Majps 

Asia Minor. Turquie d'Asie. Scale 1 : 1,000,000. Feiiilles 3 (Sivas 
district), 4 (Erzeroum district), 9 (Damascus district). 
Serv. Geogr. de I’armee fran^. 3 sheets. 28 X 17 in. 

d 



Italy. La nuova Italia : carta fisica politica amministrativa e ferro- 
viaria. Ed. 4a. Scale 1 : 1,000,000. [Inst. Ital. d’arti 
grafiche, Bergamo.] 

Cut into 4 sheets. 52 X 40 in. [1923,] 
Britain (Roman). Scale 1 ; 1,000,000. (About 16 miles to 1 in.) 
Ordnance Survey. 29 J X 22 J- in. Southampton. 1924. 


Nearer East 

KllSejr ^Amra. [Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften.] 2 vols. 
Text and Plates. 

15f X 12J in. pp. xii + 238. Vienna. 1907. 
Layard (A, H.) Discoveries in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon. 

9 X 6 in. pp. xxiv + 686. 1853. 

Asia Minor 

Milet (Miletus) Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen 
seit dem Jahre 1899. Ed. Th. Wiegand. 

\ol. 1, vii, Der Siidmarkt und die benachbarten Bauanlagen. 
By H. Knackfuss. Epigraphical section by A. Rehm. 

14 X 10 in. pp. 360. Berlin, 1924. 

WiEGAXD (Th.) Achter vorlaufiger Bericht liber die von der 

staatlichen Museen in Milet und Didyma unternommenen 
Ausgrabungen. 11 X 9 in. pp. 25. Berlin. 1924. 
Id. Another copy. 

Sardis. Publications of the American Society for the excavation of 
Sardis, Vol. V. Roman and Christian Sculpture. Part I. 
The Sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia Sabiija and the Asiatic 
Sarcophagi by C. R. Morey. 

134 X 11 in. pp. viii + 111. Princeton, U.S.A. 1924. 
Aol. VI. Part 2. Lydian Inscriptions, by W. H. Buckler. 

13} X 11 in. pp. xiii + 100. Leyden. 1924. 
Troad. Leaf (W.) Notes on the Troad. [Geographical Journal for 
July, 1912.] 9} X 6 in. pp. 20. 1912. 


Macridy (Th.) et Ebersolt (J.) Monuments funeraires de Con- 
stantinople. [B.C.H., 1922.] 

X 6 in. pp. 38. Paris. 1922. 


Xanthoudides (S.) The vaulted tombs of Mesara. 

11 X 8| in. pp. XX -f- 142. 1924. 

Egypt 

Griffith (F. LI.) Notes on a tour in upper Egypt. [P.S.B.A., 11 (6) 
and 12 (2).] 9 x 5| in. pp. 21. 1889. 

Sayce (A. H.) The site of This. [P.S.B.A., June, 18&3.] 

9 X 5i in. pp. 8. 1885. 

Whitehouse (C.) Researches in the Moeris basin. [P.S.B.A., June, 

1886.] _ 9 X 5| in. pp. 10. 1886. 

— — The Eaiyan-Moeris and the Ptolemaic maps. [P.S.B.A.. 

15(2).] 9x5Jin. pp. 11. 1892.’’ 
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N, Africa 

Davis (N.) Ruined Cities within Numidian and Carthaginian terri- 
tories. 9 X 5f in. pp. XV + 391. 1862. 

Prorok (Fr. B, K, de) Fouilles a Carthage. 

llj X 9 in. pp. 28. Paris. 1923. 

Greece 

Gre6Ce. Picturesque Greece. 12 J X 9 in. pp. xiv -j- 176. 1923. 

Hasluck (F. W.) Athos and its monasteries. 

9 X 5J in. pp. xii +214. London and Xew York. 1924. 

Id. Another copy. 

Sch6de (M.) The Acropolis of Athens. 

9f X in. pp. 145. Berlin. 1924. 

Id. Another copy. 

Stuart (J.) and Revett (N.) The Antiquities of Athens and other 
Monuments of Greece. [Pocket edition.] 

1 \ X 4f in. pp. viii + 149. 1889. 

Italy 

Ashby (T.) Lievin Cruyi e le sue vedute di Roma. [Atti d. pontif. 
Acc. Rom. di Arch., Serie III. Memorie I, 1-] 

13| X 9f in. pp. 9. Rome. 1923. 

• Showerman (G.) Eternal Rome : the city and its people from the 
earliest times to the present day. 2 vols. 

9J X in. pp. X + 650. New Haven. 1924. 
Stannard (H.) Rome and her monuments. 

9 X 5f in. pp. 380. 1924. 


Orsi(P.) Megara Hyblaea (1917-1921). [Monumenti Antichi vol. 27, 
1921.] 12J X 9i in. pp. 75. Rome. 1921. 


Gaul 

Martres*tolOSanes« Joulix (L.) Les etablissements Gall o-ro mains 
de la plaine de Mart res -tolosanes. 

11 X 9 in. pp. 295. Paris. 1901. 
Martres-de-Veyne. Audollext (A.) Les tombes Gallo-romaines 
a inhumation des Martres-de-Yeyne (Puy-de-Dome). 

11 X 9 in. pp. 112. Paris. 1923. 

Roman Germany 

Bavaria. Wagxer (F.) Die Romer in Bayern. 

9| X 7 in. pp. 107. Munich. 1924. 

Roman Britain 

Belloc (H.) The Road. 8^ x 5^ in. pp. viii + 218. 1924. 

Dawson (J.) England and the Nordic Race. 

7^ X 5 in. pp. 58. 1924. 
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Haverfield (F.) On Julius Vcms, a Koman Governor of Britain. 
[Proc. of Soc. of Antiquaries of Scotland, 38.] 

81- X 6 in, pp. 6. 

Mothersole (J.) The Saxon shore. 

7i X 5i in. pp. xvi -f- 272. 1924. 


Alfoldean. Wixbolt (S. E.) Alfoldean Roman Station. Second 
report (on 1923). [Sussex Archaeological Collections, 
vol. 65.] 8| X 54 in. pp. 157. 

Colchester. The Corporation Museum of local antiquities. Report 
of the Museum and Muniment Committee for the year 
ending March 31st, 1923. 

84 X 54 in. pp. 39. Colchester. 1923. 

Folkestone. Wixbolt (S. E.) Roman Site : East ClifF, Folkestone. 

74 X 4f in. pp. 8. Folkestone. 1924. 

Stane Street. MTnbolt (S. E.) The Rowhook-Farley Heath branch 
of Stane Street. [Surrey Archaeological Collections, vol. 35.] 

84 X 54 in. pp. 18. 1924. 

Surrey. Johxston (P. M.) A Schedule of antiquities in the county 
of Surrey. 9 X 6 in. pp. viii + 80. Guildford. 1913. 

York. Home (G.) Roman York. The legionary headquarters and 
colonia of Eboracum. 8|- X 5| in. pp. 204. 1924. 


ANTIQUITIES 

General 

Kroyniayer-Veith. Schlachten-atlas. Dritte ^ Lieferung, Rom. 

Abt. iv. • 1924. 

McCl66S (H.) The Daily Life of the Greeks and Romans, as illustrated 
in the classical collections. [The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art.] 81x51 in. pp. .wii + 135. New York. 1!)2L 
Wonders of the Past. Hajimertox (.j. A.) Editor. 3 vols. 

10| X 8| in. pp. 1248. 1924. 


Greek 

Gerkan (A. von) Griechische Stiidteanlagen. 

, ,, . 10|-X7iin. ppxiv+173. Berlin. 1924. 

Lamer (H.) Griechische Kultur im Bilde 

. 74 X 5 in pp. 64 + 96. Leipsic. 1922. 

Pachnos (A. N.) Die griechische Handelsmarine. 

c u ^ /XT X V - ^ X 6 in. pp. vi + 92. Berlin. 1920. 

SWODOda (H.) Z\sei Kapitel aus dem giiechischen Bundesrecht 

[Akad. d. Wissensch. in 4Vien, Phil.-hist. Sitzungsberichte. 
199 (2).] 

X in. pp. 74. Vienna. 1924. 


tiaerkin (U. W.) Kantharos. oLuuies m uionysiac and kindred 

rrifffth rF in Vr PP-2«- Oxford. 1924. 

Griffith (F. LI.) ^otes on Mythology : Eileithyia in Egypt : the 

god of Busins : Hermes Trismegistus. [P.S.B.A., 21 (7).] 

9 X 5| in. pp. 3. ’ 1899. 
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Oecononius (G, P.) 'SajyiroLOt koI ’Eo-cr^i^cs’ ^iQTrjfjLara tt}^ Stot/CTytrcti)? 
T(i)v dp\aLU}v EWtjvlkwv upwv. ['Ap)(, AeAr. 1922.] 

12 X 9 in. pp. 87. 1924. 

Pettazzoni (R.) I Misteri. 

74 X 5 in. pp. xvii + 352. Bologna. [1924.] 
Smith (S. C. Kaines) The Elements of Greek Worship. 

7J X 5 in. pp. vi + 154. 1906. 
Vollgrafl (C. W.) Over den oorsprong der Dionysische Mysterien. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 35. Amsterdam. 1924. 


Beudel (P.) Qua ratione Graeci liberos docuerint pap}Tis ostracis 
tabulis in Aegypto inventis illustratur. 

9 X in. pp. 70. Westphalia. 1911. 
Hultsch (F.) Die Gewichte des Alterthums. 

11 J X 74 in. pp. xiii + 205. Leipsic. 1898. 
Segre (A.) Circolazione monetaria e prezzi nel mondo antico ed in 
particolare in Egitto. 

9J X in. pp. 173. Borne. 1922, 
Stanley (A. A.) Greek Themes in modern musical settings. 

11 X 8 in. pp. xxii + 384. New York. 1924. 
Tilly ard (H. J. W.) Byzantine musical notation.— A reply. 

94 X 64 in. pp. 9. 

Ziebarth (E.) Aus der antiken Schule : Sammlung griechischer 
Texte auf Pap}Tus Holztafeln Ostraka. 

7f X 5 in. pp. 23. Bonn. 1910. 

Roman 

Becker (W. A.) •Handbuch der romischen Alterthiimer. 

1. By W. A. Becker. 

Die Quellen. 

Topographie der Stadt. 1843. 

2. By W. A. Becker. 

i. Die Staatsverfassung. 

ii. Die Republik. 

iii. Die Republik : die Volksversammlungen. 1844-49. 

3. By W. A. Becker and J. 3Iarquardt. 

i. It a lien und die Provinzen. 

ii. Der Staatshaushalt. 1851-53. 

4. By W. A. Becker and J. Marquardt. 

Der Gottesdienst. 1856. 

5. By J. Marquardt. 1864-67. 

Romische Privatalterthiimer. 

5 vols. 84 X 4J in. Leipsic. 1843-67. 

Marquardt (J.) Romische Staatsverwaltung. 3 vols. 

8J X 6 in. pp. xiii + 570 (av. per voL). Leipsic. 1873-78. 
Ramsay (W.) A manual of Roman antiquities. 2nd ed. 

7| X 5 in. pp. X + 485. London and Glasgow. 1851. 


Ricci (S. de) A Latin deed of manumission of a slave (a.d. 221). 
[Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 1904.] 

10 X 7| in. pp. 20. 1904. 
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Segre (A.) Misure alessandrine dell’ eta romana e bizantina. 
[Aegyptus 1. 3-4, 1920.] 

9| X 6f in. pp. 26. Milan. 1920. 


ART 

General 

Bruecke (E.) The human figure : its beauties and defects. 

8 X 5J in. pp. xiii + 188. 1891. 

Curtius (L.) Die Antike Kunst. I. Agypten und Forderasien. 

11 1 X 9 in. pp. ix + 293. Berlin-Neubabelsberg. 1913. 
Luckenbach (H.) Kunst und Geschichte. 

10 J X in. pp. 114. Munich and Berlin. 1922. 

Richter (G. M. A.) Dynamic symmetry from the designer's point 
of yiew, [Am. Journal of Archaeology, 2nd series, 26 (1).] 

9i X 6 in. pp. 17. 1922. 


Museums 

Alexandria. Rapports sur la bibliotheque municipale en 1898 par 
V. Nourrison : et sur le musee Greco-romain par G. Botti. 

13J X 8i in. pp. 64. Alexandria. 1899. 
Brussels. Musees royaux du cinquantenaire. Notice sommaire . . . 
des antiquites orientales, grecques et romaines. 

X 4J in. pp. 38. Brussels. 1909. 

Architecture 

% 

Fletcher (B.) A history of architecture on the comparative method. 

7th ed. 94 X 6 in. pp. xxxiv + 931. 1924. 

Solon (L. V.) Polychromy : architectural and structural : theory 
and practice. 

11 X 7 in. pp. xiv + 156. New York. 1924. 
Sculpture 

Chase (G. H.) Greek and Roman Sculpture in American collections 
9f X 6| in. pp. XV + 222. Cambridge, Mass. 1924. 
Poulsen (F.) Delphische Studien. I. [D.K.D. Vid. Selsk. Hist.- 
filol. Medd. 8, v.] 

9J X 6 in. pp. 82. Copenhagen. 1924. 
Schober (A.) Die romischen Grabsteine von Noricum und Pannonien. 

Ilf X 8J in. pp. 234. Vienna. 1923. 

Other Arts 

Lewis (B.) The Mosaic of Monnus. 9f X 6f in. pp. 56. 1898. 
Luecken (G. von) Greek Vase-Paintings. 

12-1- X 9f in. pp. 16, 120 plates. The Hague. 1923. 
Lyon. Le musee historique des tissus de la chambre de commerce 
de Lyon. By R. Cox. 

8f X 6f in. pp. 270. Lyon. 1902. 
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COINS 


Seltman (C. T.) Athens, its history and coinage before the Persian 
invasion. 

11-J- X 9 in. pp. XX + 228. Cambridge. 1924. 

Bement. Collection Clarence S. Bement : monnaies grecques antiques 
en or et en argent. 2. Attique a Mauritanie. 

11 X 9 in. pp. 84 + 30 pi. Geneva. 1924. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Inscriptiones Atticae. Vol. I. Editio minor. Euclidis anno 
ante rio res. Ed. Hiller de Gaertringen. 

14 X lOj in. pp. viii + 393. Berlin. 1924. 

Miscellaneous Greek 

Haussoullier (B.) Miroir Corinthien inedit. [I'Annuaire de I’Ecole 
pratique des Hautes Etudes, 1911-12.] 

9 X in. pp. 24. Paris. 1911. 

Wilhelm (A.) Zu griechischen Inschriften und Papyri. [Anzeiger 
d. phil.-hist. Klasse d. Akad. d. Wissenschaften in Wien, 
15-18.] 9J X 6 in. pp. 42. Vienna. 1922. 

Wuensch (R.) Antike Fluchttafeln. [Kl. Texte f. theol. Vorles. u. 
tibingen, 20.] 7f X 5 in. pp. 28. Bonn. 1907. 

Greek T nscri'ptions from Egypt 

Sayce (A. H.) Greek ostraca from Erment and Karnak. [P.S.B.A., 
Nov.r 1884.] 9 X 54 in. pp. 18. 1884. 

Two Greek inscriptions from Karnak. [P.S.B.A., Feb., 1885.] 

9 X 54 in. pp. 2. 1885. 

— More Greek ostraka from Karnak. [P.S.B.A., June, 1885.] 

9 X 54 in. pp. 6. 1885. 

Kypriote graffito from Abydos. [P.S.B.A., June, 1886.] 

9 X 54 in. p. 1. 1886. 

Coptic and early Christian inscriptions in npper Egypt. 

[P.S.B.A., June, 1886.] 9 X 54 in. pp. 17. 1886. 

— Greek Ostraka from Egypt. fP.S.B.A., 9 (6).] 

9 X 54 in. pp. 8. 1887. 

— Some Greek graffiti from Abydos. [P.S.B.A., 10 (7).] 

9 X 54 in. pp. 12. 1888. 

The Greek graffiti from Abydos. [P.S.B.A., 11 (8).] 

9 X 54 in. pp. 2. 1889 

Roman inscriptions at Assuan. [P.S.B.A., 18 (3).] 

9 X 54 in. pp. 3. 1896 


Cypriote 

Macdonald (L.) Inscriptions relating to sorcery in Cyprus. 

[P.S.B.A., 13 (4).] 9 X 54 in. pp. 31. 1891. 

Sayce (A. H.) Kew Kypriote inscriptions discovered by Dr. M. 
Ohnefalsch-Richter. [P.S.B.A., Nov., 1886.] 

9 X 54 in. pp. 6. 1886. 
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PAPYRI 

General 

Mitteis (L.) and Wilcken (U.) Grundzuge und Chrestomathie der 
Pap}Tuskunde. 4 vols. 

9f X 64 in. pp. XXV -j- 450. av. per voL 

Leipsic-Berlin. 1922. 

Oldfather (C. H.) The Greek literary texts from Greco-Roman 
Egypt. 9f X 64 in. pp. viii + 104. Madison. 1923. 

More Detailed Treatises 

Bilabel (F.) Griechische Papyri (Urkunden, Briefe, Mumienetiketten). 

94 X 64 in. pp. xii 80. Heidelberg. 1923. 
Crum (W. E.) Another fragment of the storv of Alexander. 

[P.S.B.A., 14 (8).] 9 X 5J in. pp. 10. 1892. 

Legge (F,) A Coptic spell of the second century. [P.S.B.A.. 19 (5).] 

9 X 5J in. pp. 5. 1897. 

Waszynski (S.) Die Bodenpacht : agrargeschichtliche Pap}Tus- 
studien. 1. Die Privatpacht. 

94 X 64 in. pp. xii + 179. Leipsic and Berlin. 1905. 
Museums 

Athens. Delatte (A.) Catalogus codicum astro logorum graecorum. 
Yol. 10. Codices Athenienses. 

10 X 64 in. pp. viii + 291. Brussels. 1924. 
Geneva. Nicole (J.) Un traite de morale payenne christianise ; 

etude sur un abrege du Commentaire d'Hierodes, manuscrit 
grec de la bibliotheque de Geneve. 

74 X 5 in. pp. 38. Geneva. 1892. 
Hamburg. Meyee (P. M.) Griechische r Papyrusurkunden der 
Hamburger Stadtbibliothek. i-iii. 

4to. Leipsic. 1913-24. 

Vienna. Haetel (4V. Rittee vox) Uber die griechischen Papyri 
Erzherzog Rainer. 


104 X 7 in. pp. 82. Vienna. 1886. 
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Topography, Excavation, &c. 

The East. 

C2304 Ellora, Frieze of elephants supporting a building. 

C2428 Baghdad, general view from the air. 

C2429 ,, nearer view ,, ,, 

C2430 Ctesiphon, the Sassanian palace from the air. 

C2431 HiUeh, near Bablyon from the air. 

C2307 Karchemish : Two bulls sculptured partly in relief. 

C2|l:32 Khazimain, from the air. 

C2433 „ „ „ 

C2434 Mosul, from the air. 

A 86 Persepolis, Palace of Xerxes : an angle of the roof, restored. 

C2308 Map of the Hittite Empire. 

Syria, 

B9192 Baalbek, Temple of Helios restoration. 

C2302 ,, Half-buried monolith. 

C 268 Jerash (Gerasa) Transjordania : General view. 

C 269 ,, ,, ,, The theatre and the circular building. 

C 270 „ ,, ,, The circular building. 

C 272 „ ,, ,, Columns of the circular building. 

C 544 Jerusalem ; Drawing. (With a key to the monuments.) 

C 820 Maschatta facade, detail. Kaiser Friederich Museiun, Berlin. 

C2301 Petra, defile giving access to. 

Asia Minor. 

3886 Assos, main W. gate. 

3839 „ ,, ,, nearer view. 

3887 ,, „ ,, ,, wdth Sarcophagus. 

3888 „ „ ,, transverse wall. 

6342 Bphesus, the archaic Artemision restored. 

C 546 „ Restoration of the 4th-century Temple : by A. E. Henderson. 

A 85 

67 Mytilene (Lesbos) the harbour from the north. 

Trebizond district. 

C2401 Monaster^" of St. George Peristereona. 

C2402 „ St. John at Imera. 
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C2403 

C2404 

C2405 

C2406 

C2407 

C2408 

C2409 

C2410 

C2411 

C2412 

C2413 

C2414 

C2415 


Monastery of St. John Vazelon. 

„ Soumela, distant view. 

• ,, ,, view of approach. 

,, ,, general view. 

9f 77 77 

,, ,, the painted churcli. 

Kromni, old houses of Crypto-Christians. 


,, Crypto-Christian church. 
Church and tombstones near Trebizond. 
Santa, the villages. 

Pontic tombstones shaped like churches. 


Southern Area, 

C 959 Alexandria : submerged harbour (plan made from soundings by G. Jondet). 
A 84 ,, the Pharos, restored. 

C2427 Gizeli : the pyramids from the air. 


C2298 

C2289 

C2294 

C2283 

C2284 

C2281 

C2282 

C2293 

C2285 

C2287 

C2295 

C2286 

C2288 

C2290 

C2291 

C2292 

C2296 


Cnossos, plan of the palace (Evans, Palace i, pi. facing p. 202). 

,, Cypress avenue to X.E. of Palace leading to Minoan building, 
„ N.E. corner of palace, looking seaward, 

„ S.E. angle of palace from above. 

,, ,, ,, ,, below. 

,, ,, ,, neolithic house 

,, Drain (to catch roof water) below E. terrace. 

,, Paved way from modern road to theatral area. 

,, ,, ,, junction with theatral area. 

,, Grand staircase from below. 

,, ,, ,, view of an angle. 

,, antechamber to throne room. 

„ view in the hall of colonnades. * 

,, W. Magazines : beyond, W. Court. 

,, Magazine, shewing pithoi and pits. 

,, Long corridor, shewing slabs of gypsum curled by sun. 

,, wall of the little Palace. 


Greece. 

3819 Map of Macedonia. 

3822 Map of Thessaly and Boeotia. 

C 964 Bralo : Scenery near. 

9073 Cavalla, general view of town and aqueduct. 

9074 ,, the harbour. 

9075 „ the aqueduct. 

C 965 Delphi : The Phaidriades. 

C 969 ,, The Cirrhaean plain, looking towards Itea. 

C1303 

C2337 Thermopylae and Mt. Oeta (from below Boudonitsa). 

C2336 Ithaca, entrance to the bay of Polis. 

C 700 Leucas, plan of circular graves (Fimmen, Kretisch-Myhenische Kultur, fig. 49). 


C 970 Athens : Acropolis from N.E. 

964 Parthenon, view and section of substructures (Harrison's Primitive Athens, p. 17). 
1371 „ angle restored (Boetticher, Acropolis, fig. 42). 

C1430 Erechtheion, N. porch from W. 

C2309 Theatre : seat of the priest of Dionysos : relief on the arm : Eros cock-fighting. 

C 971 The Olympieion from the W. 
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C 972 
C2323 

A 89 
C2515 
C2542 
C2546 
C2530 
C2521 
C 974 
C 975 


B 886 
B9187 
B9188 
B 883 
B 882 
A 88 
B9191 
A 83 
C 545 
B 888 
B 863 
B 864 
B 865 


C2305 
A 81 
233 
C 543 
247 
C 819 


B 868 
B 881 
B 889 
B9190 
B 869 
B 870 
B 867 
B 871 
B 872 


C 988 


B 774 
B 775 
B 776 
B 777 
B 778 
B 779 


li 

Hleusis : Altar with Eleusinian torches. 

Salaxnis : view looking towards Ambelaki. 

Cormth, the archaic temple. 

Sparta, theatre looking W. across stage front. 

„ theatre, E. parodos wall and steps at extremity of seats. 
,, ornate geison block from Roman stage roof. 

,, removing the upper soil. 

„ capital from theatre. 

Taygetus, from Sparta. 

Tiryns from S.E. 


Italy, 

Ostia : House in the street of the fountain. 

Pompeii, two-storied house with upper windows. 

„ decorated shop front. 

„ a house restored. View from atrium through tablinum into peristyle. 
,, Mosaic fountain. 

Poseidonia, temple of Poseidon restored. 

Home, Baths of Caracalla restoration, 

,, ,, the tepidarium (restored). 

„ The British School, Valle Giulia. (Perspective by Sir E. Lutyens). 
Tivoli : Plan of Hadrian's Villa. 

Verona : The amphitheatre. 

„ ,, Exterior arcade. 

,, Interior view of the arcades. 


Sicily, 

Maps, shewing the classical sites. 

Agrigentum : temple of Castor and Pollux, as re- erected. 

Gefalu, E. end of cathedral, exterior view. 

Segesta : The lemple. Interior. 

Syracuse, the theatre, inscription in. 

„ „ with the stage buildings erected for a revival of the Seven 

against Thebes, View taken during rehearsal. 

Roman Empire. 

Annovna : Triumphal arch. Restoration by Alexander Graham. 

Carthage : the Harbours, present state. 

El Djem : The amphitheatre. 

Hippo Regius, the great sewer. 

Lamhaesis : Triumphal arch. Watercolour by Alexander Graham. 

Sufetula (Sveitla). Triumphal arch. Restoration by Alexander Graham. 

,, ,, The three temples. Restoration by Alexander Graham. 

Tebessa : Triumphal arch. Restoration by Alexander Graham. 

Timgad : Triumphal arch. Restoration by Alexander Graham. 


Carnuntum, plan of military hospital (Meyer- Steinig, Krankm-anstalten , p. 40, 

fig. 8). 

Spalato, model of the mausoleum. 

,, Cathedral, general view. 

„ „ entrance. 

„ „ pulpit. 

„ Baptistery. 

„ Porta Ferrea (drawing, 1848). 
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B 851 
B 852 
B 853 
B 854 
B 856 
B 855 
B 857 
B 858 
B 860 
B 861 
B 862 


B 884 


B 885 


B 594 
B 600 
B 748 
B 887 
B 749 
B 750 


C 961 
C 962 
C 963 
C 856 

3890 

3891 
C 960 


C2297 
C 482 
C 298 
C 276 


A 87 


C2421 

C2422 

C2423 

C2424 


C2425 

C2426 


lii 

Arles, Theatre. Standing columns with architecture, 

„ „ View along stage shewing guttur. 

„ „ Reliefs of chariot -racing. 

„ „ reliefs : friezes with floral designs : military scenes. 

Autim, Porte d’Arroux. 

„ Porte S, Martin. 

,, Roman tower. 

Cavaillon : triumphal arch. 

Orange : the triximphal arch. 

,, coffers of the soffit of the arch from below. 


Segovia, the aqueduct. 


Malta : Mnaidra : trilithons at entrance to neolithic temple. 


Map of Roman Britain. By R. G. Collingwood. 

Chedworth, Roman Villa. 

Hardknott Castle and the Scafell range {Legacy of Rome, fig. 2). 

Roman Wall ; an attack on the fort at Housesteads. 

Silchester, plan of (Haverfield, Ancient town-planning, fig, 31). 

„ plan of central insulae; forum, church, etc. {id., fig. 32). 

Frehellenic. 

Pottery. 

Li.M. I. vase from Pseira, spiraliform decoration (Cf. Seager, Pseira, fig. 9). 

»» decorated with double axes (Cf. Seager, Pseira, pi. 7). 

,, basket-shaped vase from Pseira (Cf. Seager, Pseira, fig, 12). 

Mycenaean stirrup vases found inside large pithos (B.S.At excavations, 1923). 
Late Mycenaean pottery from Cyprus Rhodes, etc., and from Egypt. 

Minoan and Helladic pottery from Mycenaean shaft graves. 

Silver vase from Phoenician tomb shewing Aegean influence. 

Other Arts. 

Gesso relief; Youth with headdress of lilies and feathers. Cnossus. 

Shrine of snake goddess : tentative arrangement (Evans, Palace, i, fig. 377). 
Steatite pyxis from Cnossos : a boxer (outline drawing). 

Cornelian prism from Cnossos ; cat and snake. 


Altamira : fresco of a bison. 


Inscriptions, &c. 

Elgin bronze Lebes from the ‘ tomb of Aspasia,’ B.M. 

,, rim shewing inscription. 
it it rim (drawing only) showing inscription. 

Inscription in honour of the Kleonaians who helped the Athenians at the battle of 
Tanagra (Hicks and Hill, .(? /-eel; Hist. Ins., p. 42, No. 28). 


Ecphonetic notation from a Gospel lectionary (prob. 9th century), Cambridge. 

Fitzwilliam Mus., Maclean MS- No. 1. 

Russian neumes : late Sematic notation, c. 1800. 
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C2303 
A 82 
C2306 


A 77 
5521 


3097 

3098 

3099 

3100 

5429 

5430 

5431 

5432 
B9189 


^ C2533 
*C 297 
B 859 


5433 
C 277 
99 


C 527 
C 521 


C 535 
C 533 
C 531 
C 539 
C 542 
C 532 
3898 
C 536 


291 
C 983 
C 984 


Uii 

Sculpture. 

And Allied Arts. 

* = taken from original or adequate reproduction. 

The Princess Nefert.* Wooden seated statue (Cairo Museum). 

Upper portion of a female funerary statue * from Egypt. 

Assyrian relief : * (below) lion emerging from cage ; (above) keeper in shelter. 


Centre of the E. Pediment from Aegina * restored (after Furtwangler). 
W. Pediment of Parthenon. Leucothea * [ ? ] Fig. Q {J.H.S. xiii, pi. 5a). 


Amazon sarcophagus * from Caesarea, front. 

,, ,, * ,, back. 

,, ,, * ,, right end. 

„ „ * „ left end. 

Amazon sarcophagus * from Sidon, B.M., front view. 

„ ,, * „ left end. 

Sarcophagus from Lycia, B.M., back view : * confronted griffons. 

,, „ end view : * combat scenes. 

Pompeii : ‘House of Achilles,^ Stucco relief.* 

Bronzes. 

Bronze statuette of Athena * from Sparta : 2 views. 

Bronze wrestler.* Naples Mus. 

The Nike of Brescia.* 

^ Terra-cottas. 

Terra-cotta sima : confronted gryphons (Furtwangler, Xeue Denktndler, pi. 9). 
Terra-cotta owl (Device of L'association Guillaume Bude). Louvre Mus. 
Fragment of a Corinthian plaque shewing export of vases (Rayet and Collignon, 
fig- fi). 


Vases. 

* — view of whole Vase. 

• = from an adequate reproduction of the picture subject. 

Two Rhodian plates * (C.V.A, § Louvre. 11 D.C. France, sheet 19 : Nos. 4 & 7). 
Excavating for ^ potter’s clay (Perrot and Chipiez, Vol. 9, fig. 280). 


Maenad, int. of cylix Munich (Perrot and Chipiez, Vol. 10, fig. 390). 
Hermes, fawn and satyr ^ {J.H.S.. xxxi, pi. 15). 

Heracles and Achelous ^ stamnos (Hoppin, Handbook, ii, p. 293). 
Heracles at Delphi, Phlyac vase (Rayet and Collignon, fig. 118). 
Perseus, Medusa, and Athena.*; B.M. {J.H.S. , 1912, pi. 6). 

Death of Aegisthus.^ Vienna (Hoppin, Euthyrnides, pi. 22). 
Hydria, the daughters of Leukippos, &e., B.M. E. 224. 

Vase in form of a sphinx.* B.M. {J.H.S., viii, 1, pi. 72). 


A purchaser in a vase shop.*f R.F. Cylix by Phintias. Baltimore. 
Vase painting: a surgery ^ (Mon Plot. 13, pi. 13). 

„ ,, ^ detail. 
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C 863 Youth carrying a frond of olive and a votive tablet (Benndorf, Gr. Sic. Vasen, 

9 )* 

C 864 Temple scene : lady making offering to goddess or priestess ; behind, votive limbs 
hanging on wall (Harrison, Prolegomena, fig. 103). 


Mosaics. 

C 547 British Museum, Houses of Roman Carthage : drawing by Alexander Graham. 
C 275 Pompeii : The watch dog. 

C 296 Rome, Mosaic of gladiators from the baths of Caracalla. 

3900 ,, ,, S. Maria Maggiore : Lot and Abraham. 

3902 „ ,, two angels. 

C 995 Vienne, Orpheus playing the lyre : on either side a tree. 


Coins. 

Geographical. 

C 892 (1) Achaean League, 4th century, .K. stater. 

(2) Aetoiian League 3rd century stater, 

C 891 Assyria, lead tesserae {Num. Ckr. 1922, p. 176). 

B 822 Beneventum, Cosa, Teate JE. 

C 899 Ghalcis or Oljmthus ? .R. tetra drachm, drachms and hemidrachms, 6th century n.c, 
agonistic types. 

C 895 (1) Ghalcis or Oljmthus, /R. stater {Num. CJiron. 1922, vii, 4). 

(2) Aegina .^R. stater 6th century b.c. 

(3) Coressia (Ceos) „ ,, ,, 

C 670 Gypriote Alexanders : Kit ion {Num. Chron. 1915, pi. 12). 

C 671 „ „ „ ( „ „ „ ^ont.). 

C 672 ,, „ Salamis{ „ „ pi. 13.) 

C 673 „ „ ,, { „ „ ,, cont.). 

C 674 „ „ „ ( „ ph 14). 

C 675 „ ,, ,, { „ „ „ cont.). 

C 676 ,, ,, ,, and Paphos {Num. Chron, 1915, pi. 15). 

C 677 „ „ Paphos and Marion ( „ ,, „ cont.). 

C 896 Magnesia ad Maeandrura, 4th-3rd century b.c., .R. staters. {N. Chr. 1922, vii, 9). 
C 898 Panticapaeum, X staters c. 350—300 b.c. 

3572 Pergamon : i. Lucius Verus (B.M.C. Mysia, pi. xxix, 7). 

ii. Temp Domitian Hadrian (B.M.C., Mysia, pi. xxviii, 2). 

B 835 Roman religious types. 

B 836 ,, military types. 

B 837 ,, military types. 

B 838 „ provincial types. 

B 839 „ " Consecratio ’ types. 

B 840 ,, buildings. 

B 841 ,, senate, knights, people, etc. 

B 842 ,, imperial largesses, endowments, etc. 

B 843 ,, foreign policy, 

B 844 „ Imperial portraits — Augustus — Constantine I. 

B 845 ,, Britain. 

B 846 „ Britain. 

B 817 RomanO’Campanian, .R. 

B 818 „ JE. 

B 819 „ /E. Arpi, Nuceria *R. 

B 820 .R. 

B 821 „ A\, .R. 


# 
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C 897 (1)? Samos, El. stater (Ionian Revolt). 

(2) Phocaea, El. hecte (c. 450) Chr. 1922, vii, 10 

(3) ? Abydus, El. stater (Ionian Revolt). 

C 894 Thasos, .V. half stater 

.R. Tetradrachm, c. 400 b.c. 

C 893 Thurium, .K stater and distater, c. 400 b.c. (X. Chr. 1922, PI. vi, 1). 


Dynasts. 


3573 
B 823 
B 824 
B 825 
B 826 
B 827 
B 828 
B 812 
B 813 
B 814 
B 815 
B 834 
B 801 
B 802 
B 803 
B 804 
B 829 
B 830 
B 831 
B 832 
B 833 
B 805 
B 806 
B 807 
B 808 
B 809 
B 810 
B 811 
B 816 


Antoninus Pius : R. shows the arrival of Aessulapius in Rome. 
Augustus, A"., .R. 

Cistophoric * Medallion. 

.R.— East. 

,, X.y .R. — Spain. 

,, JE. — East. 

„ A"., .R,— East. 

Galba, A^., .R. Posthumous. 

,, .R., ^E. Posthumous. 

,, .R. Posthumous. 

„ R. Posthumous. 

Herennia Etruscilla, Herennius Etruseus, Hostilian .R. 

Nero, R. Portraits — Rome. 

„ R. Portraits — Rome and Lugdunum. 

„ R. Portraits — Lugdunum. 

„ R. Portraits — Lugdunum. 

Philip I, R. Mint>mark A— S. 

„ R. Mint-mark I-VI (' Saeculares Augg '). 

Trajan Decius, R. First issue. 

„ R. Second issue. 

R. Third issue. ‘ Consecration ’ series. 
Vespasian, A^., R. Rome. 

A^., R. Lugdunum, Tarraco, IHjTicum. 

„ A"., R. Tarraco, Illyricum. 

„ A"., R. Ephesus, Byzantium, Tju'e, etc. 

A"., R. Antioch, Alexandria, etc. 

,, R. Rome, Lugdunum, etc. 

,, R. Rome, Tarraco (?). 

,, R. Posthumous. 


Technical. 

Coins illustrating ancient methods of coining (Cf. Hill, Xiim. Chron. 1922, p. 1). 

C 881 Demetrius I and Laodice of Syria. A", and R. staters. 

C 882 Athenian tetradrachm, die of [Carolla p. 285). 

C 883 (1) (2) Achaean League 4th century R. stater and drachm. 

(3) Eiymais R. 2nd century a.d. 

C 884 (1) Segesta R. {N. C. 1922, pi. i, 18). 

(2) Alyzia R. stater 4th century b.c. 

(3) Lycia R. (AT. C. 1922, i, 19). 

(4) R. Jewish (Alex. Jannaeus). 

C 885 Peparethus. R. stater c. 480 b.c. : dolphin — rider reverse. 

C 886 R. and R. blanks prepared for striking? 1st cent. b.c. 

C 887 Ptolemy I as satrap of Egypt. R . staters. Alexander head Pallas Promachus. 

C 888 Diagram to illustrate the process of coining. 

C 889 Edges of ancient coins — various representative tj-pes. 

C 890 Jewish Rulers, R. (1) Antigonus. (2) Alexander Jannaeus. (3) Himyarite R. 
B.M.C. Arabia, pi. Iv, 2-9. 

B 847 Roman methods of Coinage (T. Carisius and Scribonius Libo). 
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Miscellanea. 


C 848 Incised bronze disc : nymph and Pan. B.M. 

C 295 Roman helmet, with face mark, from Ribchester. B.M. 


B9792 

B9663 

B9661 

B9793 

B9794 

B9664 

B9795 

B9796 

B9797 

B9798 

B9799 

B9800 

B9662 


C 548 

C 996 
C 541 


C 993 
C 994 
C 989 
C 990 
C 991 
C 880 
C 981 
C 982 
3889 
C 992 
C 985 

C 986 
C 987 


Antioch Chalice : general view : Christ in centre. 

,, ,, ,, S. Matthew in centre. 

,, ,, ,, before cleaning : St. James the Ls^s in centre. 

„ „ key plan. 

99 99 9 * 

„ „ the two Christs. 

,, ,, SS. Paul and Jude. 

,, ,, SS. Andrew and James the Great. 

„ „ SS. James the Less and Peter. 

,, ,, SS. Mark and Matthew. 

,, ,, SS. Luke and John. 

,, ,, S. Matthew. 


Int^ior of a silver cup, Eros with guitar (Petrograd, Com pies rendus. Atlas 
1881, pi. 2, drawing only). 

Greek IjTe. B.M. 

Waxed diptych from the Fayum : An overseer’s daybook xli, p. 217). 


Forceps (Dr. L. W. Sambon’s collection). 

Knife, probe, and dental forceps {id.). 

Bronze hair pin, female head {id.). t 

„ „ „ (id). 

Bronze razor {id.). 

Surgical instruments from Colophon {J.H.S., xxxiv, pi. 10). 

Surgical instruments from Colophon {J.H.S., xxxiv, pi. 11). 

Surgical instruments. B.M. 

Relief : box of surgical instruments between two cupping vessels. 

Terra-cotta votive model of internal organs (Sambon collection). 

Terra-cotta votive lungs (Meyer-Steining, Darstellungeyi vemnderter Korperlh-nle, 
pi. 2). 

Terra-cotta female torso, id., pi. 3. 

Terra-cotta child in womb, id. pi. 4. 


From Dr. Louis W. Sambon s collection of terra-cotta models of parts of the bodv 

dedicated by patients. 

C 865 An eye. 

C 866 Interior of mouth shows teeth, palate, windpipe, etc. 

C 868 A larynx. 

C 870 Torso, chest opened showing organs. 

C 871 Female patient. 

C 872 Female breast, inscribed. 

C 873 Arm with skin disease. 

C 876 Head with goitre. 



SETS OF SLIDES. 


The main collection of over 6000 lantern slides can be drawn on in any quantity, 
large or small, for lecturing on practically any branch of classical archaeology. For those 
who have opportunity, no method is so satisfactory as to come in person to the Library, 
and choose the slides from the pictures there arranged in a subject order corresponding with 
the printed catalogue. 

But the scheme for supplying Sets of Slides for popular lectures, and also for those 
lecturers who have not facilities for choosing their own slides, grows increasingly useful. 

For these sets, in accordance with a suggestion made by Mr. G. H. Hallam, various 
scholars and archaeologists have been good enough to write texts, forming lectures of 
about an hour’s duration. Tliese are issued with the sets and can be used either as they 
are, or to form a basis or corrective of the lecturer’s own treatment. 

The thanks of the Society are accorded those who have been at the pains of under- 
taking the not easy task of telling a plain tale on the subjects with which they are most 
familiar to a general audience. 

Suitable handbooks dealing with the different subjects can also be lent from the 
library to lecturers in advance of their lectures. 

, LIST OF SETS. 

Those in darker type are specially recommended for the purpose for which the series 
was designed — the bringing of the most striking and characteristic features of the ancient 
world before a general ^udience. 

The Prehellenic Ago (E. J. Forsdyke). 

*The Geography of Greece (A. J. Toynbee). 

^Ancient Athens (S. Casson). 

* Ancient Architecture (D. S. Robertson). 

♦Greek Sculpture (J. Penoyre). 

♦The Parthenon (A. H. Smith). 

♦Greek Vases (M. A. B. Braunholtz). 

♦Some Coins of Sicily (G. F. Hill). 

♦Greek Papyri (H. I. Bell). 

♦Olympia and Greek Athletics (E. N. Gardiner). 

♦Alexander the Great (D. G. Hogarth). 

The Travels of St. Paul. 

♦The Ancient Theatre (J. T. Sheppard). 

Daily Life, Greek (E. J. Forsdyke). 

Daily Life, Roman {E. J. Forsdyke). 

♦Romo (H. M. Last). 

♦The Roman Forum (G. H. Hallam). 

♦The Roman Forum, for advanced students (T. Ashby). 

♦The Palatine and Capitol (T. Ashby). 

♦The Via Appia (R. Gardner). 

♦The Roman Campagna (T, Ashby). 

♦Roman Portraiture (Mrs. S. Arthur Strong). 

♦Horace (G. H. Hallam). 

♦Pompeii (A. van Buren). 

♦Ostia (T, Ashby). 

♦Sicily (H. E. Butler). 


♦Timgad (H. E. Butler). 

♦Roman Britain (Mortimer Wheeler). 

♦The Roman W’^all (R. G. Collingwood). 

* These lectures are ready, both texts and slides. Of the rest, nearly all the slides are 
ready, but the texts are in preparation. 

The sets consist of about 50 carefully selected slides, and the cost of hire, including 
postage to members, is 4s. 6d. 

Application should be made to : 

The Assistant Librarian, 

Hellenic Society, 

19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1 
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NOTICE TO CONTEIBUTOES. 


The Council of the Hellenic Society having decided that it is desirable 
for a common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, the following scheme has been drawn up 
by the Acting Editorial Committee in conjimction wdth the Consultative 
Editorial Committee, and has received the approval of the Council. 

In consideration of the literary traditions of English scholarship, the 
scheme is of the nature of a compromise, and in most cases considerable 
latitude of usage is to be allowed. 

• 

( 1 ) All Greek proper names should be transKterated into the Latin 
alphabet according to the practice of educated Eomans of the Augustan age. 
Thus fc should be represented by c, the vowels and diphthongs, v, ac, oi, ov, 
by y, cie, oe, and u respectively, final -09 and -ov by -us and -um, and -po^ 
by -er. 

But in the case of the diphthong ei, it is felt that ei is more suitable 
than e or i, although in names like Laodicea, Alexandria, 
where they are consecrated by usage, e or i should be preserved ; 
also words ending in -eiov must be represented by -eum. 

A certain amount of discretion must be allowed in using the 
0 terminations, especially where the Latin usage itself varies 
or prefers the o form, as Delos, Similarly Latin usage should 
be followed as far as possible in -e and -a terminations, 
e.g., Priene, Smyrna, In some of the more obscure names 
ending in -/?09, as Aeaypo?, -er should be avoided, as likely 
to lead to confusion. The Greek form -on is to be preferred 
to -o for names like Dion, Hieran, except in a name so common 
as Apollo, where it would be pedantic. 

Names which have acquired a definite English form, such as 
Corinth, Athens, should of course not be otherwise represented. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that forms like Hercules, 
Mercury, Minerva, should not be used for Heracles, Hermes, and 
Athena, 


lx 


(2) Although, names of the gods should be transliterated in the same 
way as other proper names, names of personifications and epithets such as 
mice, Homonoia, Hyakinthios, should fall under § 4. 

(3) In no case should accents, especially the circumflex, be written over 
vowels to show quantity. 

(4) In the case of Greek words other than proper names, used as names 
of personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated 
letter for letter, h being used for tc, ch for but y and u being substituted 
for V and ov, which are misleading in English, e.g., Nike, apoxtyomemos, 
diadumenos, rhyton. 

This rule should not be rigidly enforced in the case of Greek 
words in common English use, such as aegis, symposium. It 
is also necessary to preserve the use of ou for ov in a 
certain number of words in which it has become almost 
universal, such as boule, gerousia, 

(5) The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all 

MSS. and proofs in accordance with this scheme, except in the case of a 
special protest from a contributor. All contributors, therefore, who object 
on principle to the system approved by the Council, are requested to inform 
the Editors of the fact when fowarding contributions to the Journal. • 


In addition to the above system of transliteration, contributors to the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies are requested, so far as possible, to adhere to the 
following conventions : — 

Quotations from Ancient and Modern Authorities, 

Names of authors should not be underlined; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals or other collective publications should be underlined (for italics). 
If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in which it is 
contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus : 

Six, Jahrb, xviii. 1903, p. 34, 

or — 

Six, Protogenes {Jahrb, xviii. 1903), p. 34. 

But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 
small figure above the line; e.g, Dittenb. Syll? 123. 


i 
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Titles of Periodical and Collective Publications, 

The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less 
general use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. 

A, ~E,M, = Archaologisch-epigrapMsche Mittheilungen. 

Ann. d. 1. = Aimali dell’ Institute. 

Arch. Anz. — Archaologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch). 

Arch. Zeit. = Archaologische Zeitung. 

Ath. Mitth. = Mittheilungen des Deutschen Arch. Inst., Athenische Abtheilung, 
Baumeister = Baumeister, Denkmaler des klassischen Altertums. 

B. C.H. ~ Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique. 

Bert. Vas. = Furtwiingler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung zu Berlin. 

B.M. Bronzes = British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes. 

B.M.C. = British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 

B.M. Inscr. — Greek inscriptions in the British Museum, 

B.M. Vases = British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1893, etc. 

B. S.A. — Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Bull. d. I. = Bullettino dell’ Instituto. 

C. I.G. — Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

C.I.L. = Corpus Inscriptionum Lat inarum. 

Cl. Rev. ~ Classical Review. 

C.R. Acad. Inscr. = Comptes Rendus de FAcademie des Inscriptions. 

Dar.-Sagl. = Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquites. 

Dittenb. Syll. = Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

’Apx* ’E(^)i7/4.epij 'Apxf^^okoyiKT}- 

G.D.l. = Gollitz, Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. 

Gerh. A.V. == Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

G.G.A. = Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
l.G. — Inscript iones Graecae.^ 

I. G.A. = Rohl, Inscriptiones Graecae antiquissimae. 

Jahrb. ~ Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts. 

Jahresh. ^ Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archaologischen Institutes. 

J. H.S. “ Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Le Bas-Wadd. = Le BasAVaddington, Voyage Archeologique. 

Michel = Michel, Recueil d’Inscriptions grecques. 

Mon. d. I. — Monument! delF Instituto. 

Muller AVies. = Muller AVieseler, Denkmaler der alten Kunst. 

Mus. Marbles = Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum. 

Neue Jahrb. kl. Alt. — Xeue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum. 

Neue Jahrb. Phil. =: Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie. 


The attention of contributors is called to the fact that the titles of the volumes of the second 
issue of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, have now been 
changed, as follows : — 


l.G. I. — Inscr. Atticae anno Euclidis vetustiores. 


II. == 
HI. = 
IV. = 
VII. == 
IX. = 
XII. = 
XIV. = 


aetatis quae est inter Eucl. ann. et August! tempera. 
„ aetatis Romanae. 

Argolidis. 

Megaridis et Boeotiae. 

Graeciae Septentrionalis. 

insul. Maris Aegaei praeter Delum. 

Italiae et Siciliae, 


1 x 11 


Num. Chr. == Numismatic Chi’onicle. 

Num, Zeit. = Numismatische Zeitschrift. 

Pauly-Wissowa = Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissen* 
schaft. 

Philol. = Philologus. 

Eev, Arch. — Revue Archeologique. 

Eev. Et. Gr. == Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

Rev. Num. — Revue Numismatique, 

Rev. Philol. = Revue de Philologie. 

Rh. Mas. = Rheinisches Museum. 

Rom. Mitth. = Mittheiiungen des Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts, Romische Abtheil- 
ung. 

Roscher = Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie. 

T.A.M. — Tituli Asiae Minoris. 

Z. f. y. — Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. 

Transliteration of Inscriptions. 

[ ] Square brackets to indicate additions, i.e. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate alterations, i.e. (1) the resolution of an 

abbreviation or symbol; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver; 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver; (4) mistakes of the 
copyist. 

< > Angular brackets to indicate omissions, i.e. to enclose superfluous 

letters appearing on the original. 

. . . Dots to represent an unfilled lacuua when the exact number of missing 
letters is knowm. 

“ - - Dashes for the same purpose, w’hen the number of missing letters is 
not known. * 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

\Ahere the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form; 

otherwise it should be supplied as subscript. 

The aspirate, if it appears in the original, should be represented by a 
special sign, ^ . 

Quotations from MSS. and Literary Texts. 

The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for inscrip- 
tions, with the following important exceptions : — 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 

symbol. 

[[ ]] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing on the 
original. 

< > Angular brackets to enclose letters supplpng an omission in the 

original. 


The Editors desire to impress upon contributors the necessity of clearly | 
and accurately indicating accents and breathings, as the neglect of this I 
precaution adds very considerably to the cost of production of ihe Journal. | 
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